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PREFACE. 

There is so much, in the following pages, likely to 
offend conventional theories as to what is possible, 
or credible, that I look forward very confidently 
to the mockery with which the narrative will be 
assailed by writers who. assume the resources of 
Nature confined within the limits of their own 
experience, and the powers to which humanity can 
attain, measured by the standard of a college exam- 
ination. All around us, even in London, and at 
the present day, psychic phenomena that transcend 
this view of things are of constant occurrence, and 
lie within the personal knowledge of hundreds of 
people, — we might say of thousands, taking the 
whole country into account Large groups and 
societies of such people meet together and laugh, 
or grieve, as the case may be, over the perversity 
of the ignorant multitude who vainly and foolishly 
imagine themselves the vanguard of civilisation and 
culture, while scornfully holding aloof from the 
knowledge which, though but just dawning on our 
generation, is manifestly, for all who can appre- 
ciate it, the most sublime to which human intelli- 
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gence can be directed. The scornful attitude may 
spring from various characteristics all but too 
widely diffused in our age — from dense materialism 
which cannot conceive of consciousness as an)rthing 
but a function of the flesh and blood in which all 
its dreams of pleasure or apprehensions of pain 
are centred; from a prostration of the intellect 
before the achievements of physical science, very 
charming of course in their own limited way; 
or from an ignoble preference for swimming with 
the stream as compared with facing vulgar ridicule 
and obloquy, and a worldly desire to shout always 
with the largest crowd. But in joyously maintain- 
ing their superiority by reviling the representatives 
of the psychic camp, exponents of orthodox in- 
credulity seem to overlook one reflection which 
ought nevertheless, one would say, to present itself 
to their minds. Though they evade the ridicule of 
the majority, how profoundly absurd their attitude 
must seem to the minority who enjoy personal cog- 
nisance of the truth of that at which they jeer ! 

And as the occult revelation progresses, the 
jeerers plunge more and more deeply into the mire. 
They fall more and more heavily in debt to ad- 
vancing knowledge; and their final bankruptcy is 
plainly destined to be all the more humiliating. At 
first they were merely called upon to face the fact 
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that abnormal occurrences awaiting interpretation 
really did take place. The drops of the shower 
were unevenly distributed. They did not fall, 
like the rain from Heaven, on the just and the 
unjust alike, but, nevertheless, they fell in such 
numbers that any sane person collecting the evi- 
dence of those who felt them, should soon have 
been sure that, at all events, they certainly did fall 
here and there. But incredulity was fashionable, 
however silly. It was the profession of faith of 
time-servers and materialists, and of all for whom 
religion is, above everything else, a matter of 
respectability. The shower grew more plentiful, 
but opinions that had no foundations in reason 
were naturally inaccessible to facts. The party 
of psychic discovery gained daily in strength, but 
the public at large remained the dupes of narrow- 
minded and conceited leaders who could not afford 
to admit themselves mistaken. To this day the 
infatuation of many people wedded to disbelief in 
psychic phenomena, retains them in the intellec- 
tually absurd position of requiring personal experi- 
ence, as the condition on which alone they are 
willing to work with the observations of others. 
They seem to imagine themselves the last repre- 
sentatives of their peculiar folly, and to suppose 
that when ihey may be convinced, the problems at 
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Stake will have been solved, and no one else be so 
unreasonable again as they were in their day. 

If the casual and sporadic phenomena which have 
heralded psychic discovery within the last thirty 
years had been generally examined with the atten- 
tion they deserved, the startling exhibitions of occult 
power which have attended Mme. Blavatsky's career 
during the latest third of this period, would have 
been better understood. As it is, the sibylline books 
offered to the modern world, though not diminishing 
in number, are growing in price, if this be measured in 
the retrospective humiliation that must attend their 
ultimate acceptance. But, of course, I am not san- 
guine enough to suppose that the scoffing devotees 
of the creed which prevails, will see the wisdom of 
choosing the present opportunity for coming to 
terms. They will scoff" still, and treat the straight- 
forward record of the " incidents " to which this 

volume is dedicated as ; but, without cracking 

the nut for them, and suggesting how it should be 
treated, I would like to call the attention of impar- 
tial readers to one or two considerations of import- 
ance. If this narrative is to be disbelieved, I defy 
any critic to put forward a plausible hypothesis to 
explain the concurrence of testimony by which it is 
supported. We find the friends and relations of 
Mme. Blavatsky's youth relating endless experiences 
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of the psychic wonders attending her childhood. 
We find friends of diverse nationalities with whom 
she has come in contact at different times, in different 
parts of the world, bearing testimony to the over- 
whelming marvels they have witnessed. We trace 
the records of her wonder-working attributes in the 
newspapers of Russia, America, and India. It 
would be childish to argue that all the witnesses 
concerned are in a conspiracy to lie : it would be 
futile to conceive them victims of hallucination or 
glamour imposed upon them by the heroine of this 
book; for that would be assigning her abnormal 
psychic powers as great in one direction as those the 
1^^ theory would be employed to discredit in another. 

What is to be done about an impasse of this kind 'i 
Here is the problem, in the volume before us — 



the outline of Mme. Blavatsky's life substantiated 
by a multiplicity of guarantees. Critics may 
ignore it, pass it by on the other side, laugh at it 
without a pretence of argument, — as if they were 
magpies of the Australian bush, of the species 
known as the " Laughing Jackass," — but they can- 
not honestly face it and escape from admitting that 
the limits of Natural possibilities are not coincident 
with any code of Nature's laws passed with the 
imprimatur of orthodox opinion up to the year 1 886. 
That this narrative as a whole, and making every 
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allowance that can be made for error and exaggera- 
tion, IS true, ought, in the first place, to force itself 
on every competent understanding; and for the 
rest, — ^when the state of the case is recognised, and 
all the world shall have learned that the psychic 
plane of Nature, with its wonderful laws and forces, 
is a grand and stupendous reality, — then the 
" Laughing Jackass " of that period will laugh still, 
always with the majority, but will direct his 
mockery, for a change, at the senseless incredulity 
of his predecessors. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Many embarrassments attend the publication of 
memoirs relating to a living person. The events 
of any life still in progress are necessarily entangled 
with those of many other such lives. Susceptibili- 
ties of a reasonable and unreasonable kind have to 
be consulted at every turn, and passages in the story 
to be told, that, for the sake of the interests princi- 
pally concerned, one would wish elucidated with the 
fullest detail, must sometimes be treated with reserve 
merely because such and such people who would 
have to be brought under notice in connection with 
them, shrink from publicity, or perhaps claim immu- 
nity from the criticism to which they would have to 
be subject if the fullest justice were done to the 
central figure in the picture. Then, in regard to the 
central figure, if it be that of a person who stands 
for any reason at all prominently before the world, 
impressions of a very antagonistic kind may be 
already prevalent. He or she may be held in high 
respect according to one view, and in very different 
estimation according to others; and under such 
conditions a biographer can hardly take up the 
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neutral attitude which would best correspond with 
his functions. 

On the other hand, it seems hard that persons 
who thus become the subject of public controversy 
should remain the mark for misrepresentation which 
the general course of their life history, if fairly 
put forward, would abundantly refute. Certainly, 
it may be admitted, as against this consideration, 
that people who devote themselves to the service 
of a cause or an idea, whether they are honoured 
during life or flouted by public opinion, live for their 
work, and should be content to know that their 
work will suryive them ; and this reflection applies 
very forcibly to Mme. Blavatsky. Few people 
who have had to play a part before the world, have 
rested their personal hopes and aspirations more 
entirely than she on objects with which contem- 
porary applause has no concern. But, on the other 
hand, few such persons have ever been the butt of 
more persevering and malevolent attack than that 
which, for several years past, has been levelled 
against her. And though, on a broad survey of the 
matter, there may be less necessity in the present 
case than if none but worldly considerations were 
involved, for attempting thus early in the proceed- 
ings the vindication of a remarkable career which 
has left its beneficial influence on too many hearts 
and minds to be permanently blackened either by 
the hostility of some detractors and the honest, 
though foolish, misapprehensions of others, still 
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there is all the more justification, under the cir- 
cumstances, for an effort in that direction. To 
begin with, I have reason to believe that the attempt 
will respond to the wishes of a great many people, 
both in this country and abroad, who regard the 
current aspersions on Mme. Blavatsky s character 
with profound indignation. It will readily be 
understood that a life which has attracted so much 
attention far beyond the large circle, even, of those 
who take a strong interest in abnormal psychic 
faculties, will have been still more closely watched 
within that circle. Within the last dozen years 
Mme. Blavatsky has lived in many countries, and 
has become personally known to great numbers of 
people. Some of these have misunderstood and 
misjudged her ; others, a far more numerous band I 
venture to affirm, have been deeply influenced by 
the loftiness of her aims, and the self-devotion of 
her efforts, and by the extraordinary attributes or 
faculties that she has acquired. By all of these I 
am sure the time will be regarded as already come 
for putting before the public the record of facts 
concerning her which this volume contains. Again, 
Mme. Blavatsky s influence on currents of thought 
relating to the super-physical phenomena of Nature, 
— exerted partly through her own writings, partly 
through others of which she has been the indirect 
cause, — has been widely felt, beyond the area within 
which her personality has been discussed. It has 
thus become desirable for all students of natural 
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mysteries having to do with any phase of occult 
research, that her character and life history should 
be fairly appreciated ; and in endeavouring to con- 
tribute to this appreciation, I am thus serving 
interests which are more important than those con- 
nected with her own personal vindication. 

It is plainly worth while, moreover, to commit 
some records of Mme. Blavatsky's life to paper 
while those are alive who can speak with authority 
as to the events of her earlier years, her family 
circumstances, and her private life. The memoirs 
I have to bring forward are fragmentary and incom- 
plete, but they are thus authoritative as far as they 
go. They are written for the most part from a life- 
long knowledge of their subject, and in other cases 
by friends who have lived and worked with Mme. 
Blavatsky for many years. Apart altogether from 
irritating controversies, the narrative will, I am con- 
vinced, be found of permanent interest as throwing 
a great deal of light on a career of a very unusual 
and remarkable kind, much involved, to say the 
least, with certain speculative questions steadily 
assuming a more and more prominent place in the 
world's thought. And it will, I trust, have the 
effect of incidentally exposing the folly or malignity 
of a multitude of charges which have from time to 
time been made against Mme. Blavatsky in the 
public press, or by the breath of private scandal. 
Some of these have been so absurd as to provoke 
almost more amusement than indignation among 
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her Russian relatives and the intimate friends of 
her recent years, but others, as little warranted in 
themselves, have been productive of pain and distress 
ill in keeping with Mme, Blavatsky's erratic, perhaps, 
but eminently unselfish, earnest, and indefatigable 
pursuit of her highest spiritual ideals. 

The materials which will be chiefly made use of 
in the preparation of the present memoir will be 
found to consist of statements furnished orally, and 
in letters from near relatives of Mme. Blavatsky 
who have known her from childhood, and from 
other persons who have enjoyed peculiar facilities 
for becoming intimately acquainted with her in 
recent years. Considerable use has also been made 
of articles originally appearing four or five years 
ago in a Russian periodical, from the pen of Mme. 
Vera de Jelihovsky, Mme. Blavatsky's sister, her- 
self a well-known Russian authoress, widow of a 
civil officer formerly belonging to the Government 
at Tiflis. This lady was married previously to 
an officer in the Guards at St Petersburg, and 
was then known as Mme. de Yahontoff — a name 
which will frequently appear in the course of 
the following pages. The articles from which 
I shall quote were entitled, " The Truth about 
H. P. Blavatsky," of whom wonderful stories were 
already in circulation. They embody a detailed 
account of incidents which took place during two 
years which Mme. Blavatsky spent under Mme. 
de Jelihovsky's roof, and their statements are 
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attested by various witnesses. These articles have 
been recently revised and corrected by the authoress 
for the service of the present publication. The 
Rebus, the title of the Russian periodical in which 
the articles appeared, was committed deeply to 
certain rigid views concerning the origin and cause 
of such phenomena as those with which they dealt. 
This led to some mutilation of the narrative at the 
time of its publication, but the authoress has now 
endeavoured to restore it as far as possible to its 
proper shape, with the help of her original manu- 
script, which she had preserved, and from which 
portions missing from the periodical have now been 
translated. 

Mme. Blavatsky s name first became familiar to 
the English-speaking world by the publication in 
America, in 1877, of her very remarkable work, 
*' Isis Unveiled," described on its title page as " a 
master-key to the mysteries of ancient and modem 
science and theology." I shall have more to say 
of this book later, and for the moment will only 
observe here that its somewhat too sensational title 
was not that which Mme. Blavatsky at first intended 
it to bear. It was to have been called " The Veil of 
Isis," an immeasurably superior title, and a large 
part of the work was actually printed with that name 
at the head of the pages. But before the whole 
book was ready for publication it was found that a 
small and relatively quite insignificant volume had 
some years previously anticipated Mme. Blavatsky 
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by the adoption of her title, so this last had to be 
altered in deference to the former author's copy- 
right, and something employed in its stead, which 
should not be too strangely out of keeping with the 
title already printed at the heads of the pages. 
Hence the coinage of that under which the book 
has become known, and the flavour of which has 
proved unacceptable to fastidious taste. 

The book attracted attention wherever an interest 
in psychic mysteries rose above the general level 
of materialistic or conventional thinking, and the 
New York papers of the period concerned them- 
selves a good deal with the personality of the 
authoress, especially in view of the fact that she 
had some time previously founded the Theoso- 
phical Society, to which her book gave additional 
importance. The beginning of this society in 
America seemed to bear little promise of the 
remarkable extension in other countries to which 
the organisation was ultimately destined. As the 
object of the articles the American papers wrote at 
this time about Mme. Blavatsky was simply to play 
up, in a spirit of more or less good-humoured 
mockery, to the interest the public was taking in a 
person who wrote about "magic,*' and of whom 
wonderful stories were current — they emphasized all 
that could surround their subject with an atmos- 
phere of the marvellous, and are probably respon- 
sible for various absurd stories that have been put 
in circulation about Mme. Blavatsky's age and early 
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adventures. But in truth it would have been diffi- 
cult for Mme. Blavatsky, at that time, to have won 
belief in a perfectly straightforward and unvarnished 
account of herself The world at large does not 
know very much even now about occult initiations, 
but it knew even less ten or twelve years ago. The 
society she established was itself a cautious offer of 
information to the public on the subject Its design, 
in one of its aspects at all events, was gradually to 
persuade people that human nature really con- 
tained certain potentialities of development, the final 
consummation of which in men of abnormal attributes, 
— like those whose behest she was endeavouring to 
carry out, — required recognition before the story 
Mme. Blavatsky would have had to tell — had she 
been perfectly frank about herself at the time of her 
first activity in America — could have been under- 
stood. It is easy at this date, indeed, looking back 
at the circumstances under which Mme. Blavatsky 
launched her undertaking, to criticise her discretion. 
We can all recognise, by the light of subsequent 
experience, a multiplicity of mistakes that were 
made at the beginning. We can, indeed, recognise 
a long chain of such mistakes interlinking with one 
another up to a very recent date. But these may 
be examined, so far as it is necessary to do so for 
the elucidation of the story to be told, later on. 
The first object to be attained is to make the reader 
acquainted with the outline of Mme. Blavatsky 's 
actual career, so that facts which can alone explain 
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a g^eat deal that is bewildering and otherwise 
unaccountable in her proceedings, may be fairly 
apprehended at the outset. 

In India, whither Mme. Blavatsky, accompanied 
by Colonel Olcott, migrated in 1879, her notoriety 
rapidly expanded. The papers frequently recorded 
extraordinary feats of occult power attributed to her 
by various witnesses. The establishment of her own 
magazine, the Theosophist^ served to spread the 
fame of her society ; many people in England con- 
cerned with one or other of the various phases of 
psychic or spiritualistic enquiry that were going for- 
ward, became deeply interested in news of the pro- 
gress she was making ; and in 1 88 1 the publication 
of my own book, " The Occult World,'' gave a great 
impulse to the curiosity which had been thus excited 
concerning her. Still her earlier life and adventures 
remained shrouded in a great deal of mystery, which 
she was unwilling, or perhaps restrained by an 
authority to which she always renders implicit 
obedience, from clearing up. 

The present approximately complete survey of 
her career will serve, I think, to elucidate the later 
episodes which have attracted public attention, more 
advantageously than this could be done by any ex- 
planations that should fail to go over all the ground; 
and certainly the results of her activity during the last 
ten years are such that no one acquainted with the 
facts can refuse to recognise that career as one which 
has influenced the current of affairs in the world in a 
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manner sufficiently remarkable to justify attentive 
observation. A few words here on the present 
position of the Theosophical Society in India will go 
far to establish that position. The tenth anniversary^ 
festival or convention of the Society was held last 
December at Madras. One hundred and seventeen 
branches of the Society were in existence at that 
date — 1 06 in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, i in 
England, i in Scotland, i in France, i in Germany, 
6 in America, i in Australia, i in Greece, i in 
Holland, i in Russia, and i in the West Indies. 
An English gentleman who was present, writing 
home to a friend in London, says : — " There were 
about eighty delegates present, men who had tra- 
velled some of them thousands of miles to get here. 
I was very much struck with the representative 
character of the men. There were several judges, 
pleaders, professors, and vice-presidents of colleges, 
and there were comparatively few who had not 
graduated at universities, modelled after the Uni- 
versity of London. Nearly all the delegates keep 
their caste, and paint their foreheads accordingly. 
When we consider that these different castes would 
never have met on any platform before Theosophy 
came there, we can appreciate the fact that the 
Society is doing something in India," 

These large results are of course due in a con- 
siderable degree to the untiring energy of the 
President of the Society, Colonel Olcott, but he 
would be the last man to fail in recognising that 
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they all spring directly or indirectly from Mme. 
Blavatsky s initiation, and this consideration would 
alone suffice to invest the circumstances of her 
life with interest, even if for its own value it were 
less remarkable than we find it to be. But, in truth, 
the story I have to go over is one that, quite inde- 
pendently of any philanthropic results to be noticed 
in association with it, is altogether so replete with 
marvellous incidents, that no honest inquirer into the 
mysteries of Nature can afford to put it aside. A 
great many of the thousand and one occurrences of 
an extraordinary kind that have been showered 
around Mme. Blavatsky's path have been talked about 
and discussed in books and newspapers, and people 
have, foolishly enough, for the most part, striven to 
get rid of the intellectual embarrassments to which 
they have given rise, by trying to account for 
them on various hypotheses of conjuring and 
imposture. There have never been wanting wit- 
nesses in each case for whom such hypotheses 
were hopelessly untenable, but at all events when 
the general course of Mme. Blavatsky's life comes 
to be reviewed with such materials as I have been 
able to command for the service of the present 
memoir, the imposture hypotheses stand discredited 
as inadequate to explain the whole story, fortified 
as it is by its multiplicity of witnesses — to an extent 
which leaves it a mere refuge for the destitute 
among Mme. Blavatsky's critics. 

For this reason especially, it has seemed to me 
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desirable to bring out the whole story without 
further delay. Litde fragments exhibited by them- 
selves have perhaps invited misconception. It is 
time that the public should be asked to consider 
how far such misconception is possible by the light 
of the relatively complete narrative I am now in a 
position to put forward. 



CHAPTER I. 



CHILDHOOD. 



Quoting the authoritative statement of her late 
uncle, General Fadeef, made at my request in 1881, 
at a time when he was Joint-Secretary of State in 
the Home Department at St Petersburg, Mme. H. P. 
Blavatsky (Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, to give the 
name at full length) " is, from her father's side, the 
daughter of Colonel Peter Hahn, and grand-daughter 
of General Alexis Hahn von Rottenstern Hahn (a 
noble family of Mecklenburg, Germany, settled in 
Russia), and she is, from her mother's side, the 
daughter of Helene Fadeef, and grand- daughter of 
Privy Councillor Andrew Fadeef and of the Princess 
Helene Dolgorouky. She is the widow of the Coun- 
cillor of State, Nicephore Blavatsky, late vice- 
governor of the Province of Erivan, Caucasus." 

Mdlle. Hahn, to use her family name in referring 
to her childhood, was born at Ekaterinoslow, in the 
south of Russia, in 1831. Von Hahn would be the 
proper German form of the name, and in French 
writing or conversation the name, as used by 
Russians, would be De Hahn, but in its strictly 
Russian form the prefix was generally dropped. 

For the following particulars concerning the 
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family I am indebted to some of its present repre- 
sentatives who have taken an interest in the pre- 
paration of these memoirs. 

" The Von Hahn family is well known in Germany 
and Russia. The Counts Von Hahn belong to an 
old Mecklenburg stock. Mme. Blavatsky s grand- 
father was a cousin of Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn, 
the famous authoress, with whose writings England 
is well acquainted. Settling in Russia he died in 
its service a full general. He was married to the 
Countess Proebstin, who, after his death, married 
Nicholas Wassiltchikof, the brother of the famous 
Prince of that name. Mme. Blavatsky 's father left 
the military service with the rank of a colonel, after 
the death of his first wife. He had been married en 
premieres noces to Mdlle. H. Fadeew, known in the 
literary world between 1830 and 1840 as an 
authoress — the first novel writer that had ever 
appeared in Russia — under the nont de plume of 
Zenaida R . . . , and who, although dying before 
she was twenty-five, left some dozen novels of the 
romantic school, most of which have been translated 
into the German language. In 1846 Colonel Hahn 
married his second wife — a Baroness Von Lange, 
by whom he had a daughter referred to by Mme. 
Jelihovsky as 'little Lisa' in the extracts here 
given from her writings, published in St Petersburg. 
On her mother's side Mme. Blavatsky is the grand- 
daughter of Princess Dolgorouky, with whose death 
the elder line of that family became extinct in Russia. 
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Thus her maternal ancestors belong to the oldest 
families of the empire, since they are the direct 
descendants of the Prince or Grand Duke Rurik, 
the first ruler called to govern Russia. Several 
ladies of that family belonged to the Imperial house, 
becoming Czarinas (Czaritza) by marriage. For a 
Princess Dolgorouky (Maria Nikitishna) had been 
married to the grandfather of Peter the Great, the 
Czar Michael Fedorovitch, the first reigning 
Romanof; another, the Princess Catherine Alexedvna, 
was on the eve of her marriage with Czar Peter the 
II., when he died suddenly before the ceremony. 

" A strange fatality seems always to have per- 
secuted this family in connection with England ; 
and its greatest vicissitudes have been in some way 
associated with that country. Several of its members 
died, and others fell into political disgrace, as they 
were on their way to London. The last and most 
interesting of all is the tragedy connected with the 
Prince Serge^y Gregoreevitch Dolgorouky, Mme. 
Blavatsky's grandmother's grandfather, who was 
ambassador in Poland. At the advent of the 
Archduchess Anne of Courland to the throne of 
Russia, owing to their opposition to her favourite of 
infamous memory, the Chancellor Biron, many of the 
highest families were imprisoned or exiled ; others 
put to death and their wealth confiscated. Among 
these such fate befell the Prince Sergeey Dolgorouky. 
He was sent in exile to Berezof (Siberia) without 
any explanation, and his private fortune, that con- 
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sisted of 200,000 serfs, was confiscated. His two 
little sons were, the elder placed with a village 
smith as an apprentice, the younger condemned to 
become a simple soldier, and sent to Azof. Eight 
years later, the Empress Anne laxnovna recalled 
the exiled father, pardoned him, and sent him as 
ambassador to London. Knowing Biron well, how- 
ever, the Prince sent to the Bank of England 
100,000 roubles to be left untouched for a century, 
capital and accumulated interest, to be distributed 
after that period to his direct descendants. His pre- 
sentment proved correct He had not yet reached 
Novgorod, on his way to England, when he was 
seized, and put to death by 'quartering' (cut in 
four). When the Empress Elizabeth, Peter the 
Great's daughter, came to the throne next, her first 
care was to undo the great wrongs perpetrated by 
her predecessor through her cruel and crafty 
favourite Biron. Among other exiles the two sons 
and heirs of Prince Sergeey were recalled, their 
title restored, and their property ordered to be 
given back. This, however, instead of being 
200,000 serfs, had dwindled down to only 8000. The 
younger son, after a youth of extreme misery and 
hardship, became a monk, and died young. The 
elder married a Princess Romadanovsky ; and his 
son. Prince Paul, Mme. Blavatsky's great-grand- 
father, named while yet in his cradle a Colonel of 
the Guards by the Emperor, married a Countess du 
Plessy, the daughter of a noble French Huguenot 
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family, emigrated from France to Russia. Her 
father had found service at the Court of the Empress 
Catherine II., where her mother was the favourite 
dame d^honneur. 

" The receipt of the Bank of England for the sum 
of 100,000 roubles, a sum that at the end of the 
term of one hundred years had grown to immense 
proportions, had been handed by a friend of the 
politically murdered prince to the grandson of the 
latter, the Prince Paul Dolgorouky. It was preserved 
by him with other family documents at Marfovka, 
a large family property in the government of 
Penja, where the old prince lived and died in 1837. 
But the document was vainly searched for by the 
heirs after his death ; it was nowhere to be found. 
To their great horror further research brought to 
light the fact that it must have been burnt, together 
with the residence, in a great fire that had some time 
previous destroyed nearly the whole village Having 
lost his sight in a paralytic stroke some years 
previous to his demise, the octogenarian prince, old 
and ill, had been kept in ignorance of the loss of the 
most important of his family documents. This was 
a crushing misfortune, that left the heirs bereft 
of their contemplated millions. Many were the 
attempts made to come to some compromise with the 
bank, but to no purpose. It was ascertained that 
the deposit had been received at the bank, but some 
mistake in the name had been made, and then the 
bank demanded very naturally the receipt delivered 

B 
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about the middle of the last century. In short, the 
millions disappeared for the Russian heirs. Mdme. 
Blavatsky has thus in her veins the blood of 
three nations — the Slavonian, the German, and the 
French." 

The year of Mdlle. Hahn's birth, 1831, was fatal 
for Russia, as for all Europe, owing to the first visit 
of the cholera, that terrible plague that decimated 
from 1830 to 1832 in turn nearly every town of the 
continent, and carried away a large part of its popu- 
lations. Her birth was quickened by several deaths 
in the house. She was ushered into the world amid 
coffins and desolation. The following narrative is 
composed from the family records : — 

"Her father was then in the army, intervals of 
peace after Russia's war with Turkey in 1829 being 
filled with preparations for new fights. The baby 
was born on the night between July 30 and 31 — 
weak, and apparently no denizen of this world. A 
hurried baptism had to be resorted to, therefore, lest 
the child died with the burden of original sin on 
her soul. The ceremony of baptism in ' orthodox ' 
Russia is attended with all the paraphernalia of 
lighted tapers, and ' pairs ' of god-mothers and god- 
fathers, every one of the spectators and actors being 
furnished with consecrated wax candles during the 
whole proceedings. Moreover, every one has to 
stand during the baptismal rite, no one being allowed 
to sit in the Greek religion, as they do in Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches, during the church 
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and religious service. The room selected for the 
ceremony in the family mansion was large, but the 
crowd of devotees eager to witness it was still 
larger. Behind the priest officiating in the centre of 
the room, with his assistants, in their golden robes 
and long hair, stood the three pairs of sponsors and 
the whole household of vassals and serfs. The 
child-aunt of the baby — only a few years older than 
her niece aged twenty-four hours — placed as 'proxy' 
for an absent relative, was in the first row imme- 
diately behind the venerable protopope. Feeling 
nervous and tired of standing still for nearly an hour, 
the child settled on the floor unperceived by the 
elders, and became probably drowsy in the over- 
crowded room on that hot July day. The ceremony 
was nearing its close. The sponsors were just in 
the act of renouncing the Evil One and his deeds, a 
renunciation emphasized in the Greek Church by 
thrice spitting upon the invisible enemy, when the 
little lady, toying with her lighted taper at the feet 
of the crowd, inadvertently set fire to the long 
flowing robes of the priest, no one remarking the 
accident till it was too late. The result was an 
immediate conflagration, during which several per- 
sons — chiefly the old priest — were severely burnt. 
That was another bad omen, according to the 
superstitious beliefs of orthodox Russia ; and the 
innocent cause of it — the future Mme. Blavatsky — 
was doomed from that day in the eyes of all the town 
to an eventful life, full of vicissitude and trouble. 
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" Perhaps on account of an unconscious apprehen- 
sion to the same effect, the child became the pet of 
her grand-parents and aunts, and was greatly spoiled 
in her childhood, knowing from her infancy no other 
authority than that of her own whims and will. 
From her earliest years she was brought up in an 
atmosphere of legends and popular fancy. As far 
back as her remembrances go, she was possessed 
with a firm belief in the existence of an invisible 
world of supermundane and submundane spirits and 
beings inextricably blended with the life of each 
mortal. The Domovoy (house goblin) was no fiction 
for her, any more than for her nurses and Russian 
maids. This invisible landlord attached to every 
house and building, who watches over the sleeping 
household, keeps quiet, and works hard the whole 
year round for the family, cleaning the horses every 
night, brushing and plaiting their tails and manes, 
protecting the cows and cattle from the witch, with 
whom he is at eternal feud, — had the affections of 
the child from the first. The * Domovoy ' is to be 
dreaded only on March the 30th, the only day in 
the year, when, owing to some mysterious reasons, 
he becomes mischievous and very nervous, when he 
teases the horses, thrashes the cows and disperses 
them in terror, and causes the whole household to be 
dropping and breaking everything, stumbling and 
falling that whole day — every prevention notwith- 
standing. The plates and glasses smashed, the in- 
explicable disappearance of hay and oats from the 
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Stables, and every family unpleasantness in general, 
are usually attributed to the fidgetiness and nervous 
excitement of the Domovoy. Alone, those born on 
the night between July 30th and 31st are exempt 
from his freaks. It is from the philosophy of her 
Russian nursery that Mdlle. Hahn learned the cause 
of her being called by the serfs the Sedmitchka^ an 
untranslatable term, meaning one connected with 
number Seven ; in this particular case, referring to 
the child having been bom on the seventh month of 
the year, on the night between the 30th and 31st of 
July — days so conspicuous in Russia in the annals of 
popular beliefs with regard to witches and their 
doings. Thus the mystery of a certain ceremony 
enacted in great secrecy for years during July the 
30th, by the nurses and household, was divulged 
to her as soon as her consciousness could realise the 
importance of the initiation. She learned even in 
her childhood the reason why, on that day, she was 
carried about in her nurse s arms around the house, 
stables, and cow-pen, and made personally to sprinkle 
the four comers with water, the nurse repeating all 
the while some mystic sentences. These may be 
found to this day in the ponderous volumes of 
Sacharofs * Russian Demonology,' * a laborious work 
that necessitated over thirty years of incessant 

* " The Traditions of the Russian People," by J. Sacharoff, in 
seyen volumes, embracing popular literature, beliefs, magic, 
witchcraft, the submundane spirits, ancient customs and rites, 
songs and charms, for the last 1000 years. 
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travelling, and scientific researches in the old 
chronicles of the Slavonian lands, and that won to 
the author the appellation of the Russian Grimm." 

Bom in the very heart of the country which the 
Roussalka (the Undine) has chosen for her abode 
ever since creation — reared on the shores of the blue 
Dnieper, that no Cossack of Southern Ukraine ever 
crosses without preparing himself for death — the 
child's belief in these lovely green-haired nymphs 
was developed before she had heard of anything else. 
The catechism of her Ukraine nurses passed wholly 
into her soul, and she found all these weird poetical 
beliefs corroborated to her by what she saw, or 
fancied she saw herself around her ever since her 
earliest babyhood. Legends seem to have lingered 
in her family, preserved by the recollections of the 
older servants, of events connected with such beliefs, 
and they inspired the early tyranny she was taught 
to exercise, as soon as she understood the powers 
that were attributed to her by her nurses. The 
sandy shores of the rapid Dnieper encircling 
Ekaterinoslaw, with their vegetation of sallows, were 
her favourite rambling place. Once there, she saw 
a roussalka in every willow tree, smiling and 
beckoning to her ; and full of her own invulnerability, 
impressed upon her mind by her nurses, she was the 
only one who approached those shores fearless and 
daring. The child felt her superiority and abused 
it. The little four-year-old girl demanded that her 
will should be implicitly recognised by her nurse, lest 
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she should escape from her side, and thus leave her 
unprotected, to be tickled to death by the beautiful 
and wicked roussalka, who would no longer be 
restrained by the presence of one whom she dared 
fiot approach. Of course her parents knew nothing 
of this side of the education of their eldest born, and 
learned it too late to allow such beliefs to be eradi- 
cated from her mind. It is only after a tragic event 
that would otherwise have passed hardly noticed by 
the family, that a foreign governess was thought of. 
In one of her walks by the river side a boy about 
fourteen who was dragging the child's carriage 
incurred her displeasure by some slight disobedience. 
" I will have you tickled to death by a roussalka ! " 
she screamed. "There's one coming down from 
that tree . . . here she comes . . . See, see ! " 
Whether the boy saw the dreaded nymph or not, 
he took to his heels, and, the angry commands of the 
nurse notwithstanding, disappeared along the sandy 
banks leading homeward. After much grumbling 
the old nurse was constrained to return home alone 
with her charge determined to have " Pavlik " 
punished. But the poor lad was never seen alive 
again. He ran away to his village, and his body 
was found several weeks later by fishermen who 
caught him in their nets. The verdict of the police 
was " drowning by accident." It was thought that 
the lad having sought to cross some shallow pools, 
left from the spring inundations, had got into one 
of the many sand pits so easily transformed by 
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the rapid Dnieper into whirlpools. But the verdict 
of the horrified household — of the nurses and 
servants — pointed to no accidental death, but to 
the one that had occurred in consequence of the 
child having withdrawn from the boy her mighty 
protection, thus delivering the victim to some 
roussalka on the watch. The displeasure of the 
family at this foolish gossip was enhanced when they 
found the supposed culprit gravely corroborating the 
charge, and maintaining that it was she herself who 
had handed over her disobedient serf to her faithful 
servants the water-nymphs. Then it was that an 
English governess was brought upon the scene. 

Miss Augusta Sophia Jeffries did not believe in 
the roiissalkas or the domovoys ; but this negative 
merit was insufficient to invest her with a capacity 
for managing the intractable pupil consigned to her 
care. She gave up her task in despair, and the child 
was again left to her nurses till about six years old, 
when she and her still younger sister were sent to 
live with their father. For the next two or three 
years the little girls were chiefly taken care of by 
their father's orderlies; the elder, at all events, 
greatly preferring these to their female attendants. 
They were taken about with the troops to which 
their father was attached, and were petted on all 
sides as the enfants du regimenL 

Her mother died when Mdlle. Hahn was still a 
child, and at about eleven years of age she was taken 
charge of altogether by her grandmother, and went 
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to live at Saratow, where her grandfather was 
civil governor, having previously exercised similar 
authority in Astrachan. She speaks of having at 
this time been alternately petted and punished, 
spoiled and hardened, but we may well imagine 
that she was a difficult child to manage on any 
uniform system. Moreover, her health was always 
uncertain in childhood ; she was ** ever sick and 
dying," as she expresses it herself, a sleep walker, 
and remarkable for various abnormal psychic 
peculiarities, set down by her orthodox nurses of 
the Greek Church to possession by the devil, so 
that she was drenched during childhood, as she 
often says, in enough holy water to have floated a 
ship, and exorcised by priests who might as well 
have been talking to the wind for all the effect 
they produced on her. 

Some notes concerning her childhood have 
been furnished, for the service of the present 
memoir, by her aunt, a lady who, as well as 
Madame Jelihovsky, is known personally to myself 
and to many others of Mme. Blavatsky's friends 
in Europe. Her strange excitability of tempera- 
ment, still one of her most marked character- 
istics, was already manifest in her earliest youth. 
Even then she was liable to ungovernable fits of 
passion, and showed a deep-rooted disposition to 
rebel against every kind of authority or control. 
Her warm-hearted impulses of kindliness and affec- 
tion, however, endeared her to her relatives in 
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childhood, much as they have operated to obliterate 
the irritation caused, sometimes, by her want of self- 
control in regard to the minor affairs of life, with the 
friends of a later period. It is justly asserted by 
the memoranda before me, "she has no malice in 
her nature, no lasting resentment even against those 
who have wronged her, and her true kindness of 
heart bears no permanent traces of momentary dis- 
turbances." "We who know Mme. Blavatsky 
well/' writes her aunt, speaking for herself and for 
another relative who had joined with her in the 
preparation of the notes I am now dealing with — 
" we who know her now in age can speak of her 
with authority, not merely from idle report From 
her earliest childhood she was unlike any other 
person. Very lively and highly gifted, full of humour, 
and of most remarkable daring ; she struck every- 
one with astonishment by her self-willed and deter- 
mined actions. Thus in her earliest youth and 
hardly married, she disposed of herself in an 
angry mood, abandoning her country, without the 
knowledge of her relatives or husband, who, un- 
fortunately was a man in every way unsuited 
to her, and more than thrice her age. Those 
who have known her from her childhood would — 
had they been born thirty years later — have also 
known that it was a fatal mistake to regard and 
treat her as they would any other child. Her rest- 
less and very nervous temperament, one that led her 
into the most unheard of, ungirlish mischief; her 
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unaccountable — especially in those days — attraction 
to, and at the same time fear of, the dead ; her pas- 
sionate love and curiosity for everything unknown 
and mysterious, weird and fantastical ; and, fore- 
most of all, her craving for independence and free- 
dom of action — a craving that nothing and nobody 
could control ; all this, combined with an exuberance 
of imagination and a wonderful sensitiveness, ought 
to have warned her friends that she was an excep- 
tional creature, to be dealt with and controlled by 
means as exceptional. The slightest contradiction 
brought on an outburst of passion, often a fit of 
convulsions. Left alone with no one near her to 
impede her liberty of action, no hand to chain her 
down or stop her natural impulses, and thus arouse 
to fury her inherent combativeness, she would 
spend hours and days quietly whispering, as people 
thought, to herself, and narrating, with no one near 
her, in some dark corner, marvellous tales of travels 
in bright stars and other worlds, which her gover- 
ness described as * profane gibberish ; ' but no 
sooner would the go^'emess give her a distinct order 
to do this or the other thing than her first impulse 
was to disobey. It was enough to forbid her doing 
a thing to make her do it, come what would. Her 
nurse, as indeed other members of the family, 
sincerely believed the child possessed ' the seven 
spirits of rebellion.' Her governesses were martyrs 
to their task, and never succeeded in bending 
her resolute will, or influencing by anything but 
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kindness her indomitable, obstinate, and fearless 
nature. 

" Spoilt in her childhood by the adulation of depen- 
dents and the devoted affection of relatives, who 
forgave all to ' the poor, motherless child ' — later 
on, in her girlhood, her self-willed temper made her 
rebel openly against the exigences of society. She 
would submit to no sham respect for or fear of the 
public opinion. She would ride at fifteen, as she 
had at ten, any Cossack horse on a man's saddle \ 
She would bow to no one, as she would recede 
before no prejudice or established conventionality. 
She defied all and everyone. As in her childhood, 
all her sympathies and attractions went out towards 
people of the lower class. She had always preferred 
to play with her servants' children rather than with 
her equals, and as a child had to be constantly 
watched for fear she should escape from the house to 
make friends with ragged street boys. So, later on 
in life, she continued to be drawn in sympathy 
towards those who were in a humbler station of life 
than herself, and showed as pronounced indifference 
to the * nobility ' to which by birth she belonged." 

The five years passed in safety with her grand- 
parents seem to have had an important influence on 
her future life. Miss Jeffries had left the family; 
the children had another English governess, a timid 
young girl to whom none of her pupils paid any 
attention, a Swiss preceptor, and a French gover- 
ness, who had gone through remarkable adventures 
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in her youth. Madame Henriette Peigneur was a 
distinguished beauty in the days of the first French 
Revolution. Her favourite narratives to the children 
consisted in the description of those days of glory 
and excitement when, chosen by the " Phrygian red- 
caps," the citoyens rouges of Paris, to represent in 
the public festivals the goddess of Liberty, she had 
been driven in triumph, day after day, along the 
streets of the grande ville in glorious processions. 
The narrator herself was now a weird old woman, 
bent down by age, and looked more like the tradi- 
tional Fie Carabosse than anything else. But her 
eloquence was moving, and the young girls that 
formed her willing audience were greatly excited by 
the glowing descriptions — most of all the heroine of 
these memoirs. She declared then and there that 
she meant to be a " Goddess of Liberty " all her 
life. The old governess was a strange mixture of 
severe morality and of that brilliant flippancy that 
characterises almost every Parisienne to her death- 
bed unless she is a bigot — which Mme. Peigneur 
was not. But while her old husband — the charm- 
ing, witty, kind-hearted Sieur Peigneur, ever ready 
to screen the young girls from his vAi^^ penitences 
and severity — taught them the merriest songs of 
Beranger, his best bans mots and anecdotes, his wife 
had no such luck with her lesson books. The 
opening of Noel and Chopsal became generally 
the signal for an escape to the wild woods that 
surrounded the large villa occupied by Mdlle. Hahn's 
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grandparents during the summer months. It was 
only when roaming at leisure in the forest, or 
riding some unmanageable horse on a Cossack's 
saddle, that the girl felt perfectly happy. 

For the following interesting reminiscence of this 
period I am indebted to Mme. Jelihovsky : — 

" The great country mansion {datche)^ occupied by 
us at Saratow, was an old and vast building, full of 
subterranean galleries, long abandoned passages, 
turrets, and most weird nooks and corners. It had 
been built by a family called Pantchoolidzef, several 
generations of whom had been governors at Saratow 
and Penja — the richest proprietors and noblemen of 
the latter province. It looked more like a mediaeval 
ruined castle than a building of the past century. 
The man who took care of the estate for the pro- 
prietors, — of a type now happily rare, who regarded 
the serfs as something far lower and less precious 
than his hounds, — had been known for his cruelty 
and tyranny, and his name was a synonym for a 
curse. The legends told of his ferocious and 
despotic temper, of unfortunate serfs beaten by him 
to death, and imprisoned for months in dark subter- 
ranean dungeons, were many and thrilling. They 
were repeated to us mostly by Mme Peigneur, who 
had been for the last twenty-five years the gover- 
ness of three generations of children in the Pant- 
choolidzef family. Our heads were full of stories 
about the ghosts of the martyred serfs, seen 
promenading in chains during nocturnal hours ; of 
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the phantom of a young girl, tortured to death for 
refusing her love to her old master, which was seen 
floating in and out of the little iron-bound door of 
the subterranean passage at twilight, and other 
stories that left us children and girls in an agony of 
fear whenever we had to cross a dark room or 
passage. We had been permitted to explore, under 
the protection of half-a-dozen male servants and a 
quantity of torches and lanterns, those awe-inspiring 
* Catacombs.' True, we had found in them more 
broken wine bottles than human bones, and had 
gathered more cobwebs than iron chains, but our 
imagination suggested ghosts in every flickering 
shadow on the old damp walls. Still Helen (Mme. 
Blavatsky) would not remain satisfied with one 
solitary visit, nor with a second either. She had 
selected the uncanny region as a Liberty Hall, and 
a safe refuge where she could avoid her lessons. A 
long time passed before her secret was found out, 
and whenever she was found missing, a deputation 
of strong-bodied servant men, headed by the gend- 
arme on service in the Governor's Hall, was de- 
spatched in search of her, as it required no less than 
one who was not a serf and feared her little, to bring 
her up-stairs by force. She had erected for herself 
a tower out of old broken chairs and tables in a 
comer under an iron-barred window, high up in the 
ceiling of the vault, and there she would hide for 
hours, reading a book known as ' Solomon's Wisdom,' 
in which every kind of popular legend was taught. 
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Once or twice she could hardly be found in those 
damp subterranean corridors, having in her endea- 
vours to escape detection, lost her way in the laby- 
rinth. For all this she was not in the least daunted 
or repentant, for, as she assured us, she was never 
there alone, but in the company of ' beings ' she used 
to call her little * hunch-backs ' and playmates. 

" Intensely nervous and sensitive, speaking loud, 
and often walking in her sleep, she used to be found 
at nights in the most out-of-way places, and to be 
carried back to her bed profoundly asleep. Thus 
she was missed from her room one night when she 
was hardly twelve, and the alarm having been given, 
she was searched for and found pacing one of the 
long subterranean corridors, evidently in deep con- 
versation with someone invisible for all but herself. 
She was the strangest girl one has ever seen, one 
with a distinct dual nature in her, that made one 
think there were two beings in one and the same 
body ; one mischievous, combative, and obstinate — 
everyway graceless; the other as mystical and 
metaphysically inclined as a seeress of Prevost. 
No schoolboy was ever more uncontrollable or full 
of the most unimaginable and daring pranks and 
espiegleries than she was. At the same time, when 
the paroxysm of mischief-making had run its course, 
no old scholar could be more assiduous in his study, 
and she could not be prevailed to give up her books, 
which she would devour night and day as long as 
the impulse lasted. The enormous library of her 
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grandparents seemed then hardly large enough to 
satisfy her cravings. 

Attached to the residence there was a large 
abandoned garden, a park rather, full of ruined 
kiosks, pagodas, and out-buildings, which running 
up hillward, ended in a virgin forest, whose hardly 
visible paths were covered knee-deep with moss, and 
with thickets in it, which perhaps, no human foot 
had disturbed for centuries. It was reputed the 
hiding-place for all the runaway criminals and 
deserters, and it was there that Helen used to take 
refuge, when the ' catacombs ' had ceased to assure 
her safety." 

Her strange temperament and character are thus 
described in a work called "Juvenile Recollections, 
compiled for my Children,'* by Mme. Jelihovsky, a 
thick volume of charming stories selected by the 
author from the diary kept by herself during her 
girlhood. 

'* Fancy, or that which we all regarded in these 
days as fancy, was developed in the most extra- 
ordinary way, and from her earliest childhood, in 
my sister Helen. For hours at times she used to 
narrate to us younger children, and even to her 
seniors in years, the most incredible stories with the 
cool assurance and conviction of an eye-witness, and 
one who knew what she was talking about. When 
a child, daring and fearless in everything else, she 
got often scared into fits through her own hallucina- 
tions. She felt certain of being persecuted by what 

c 
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she called 'the terrible glaring eyes' invisible to 
everyone else, and often attributed by her to the 
most inoffensive inanimate objects ; an idea that 
appeared quite ridiculous to the bystanders. As to 
herself, she would shut her eyes tight during such 
visions, and run away to hide from the ghostly 
glances thrown on her by pieces of furniture or 
articles of dress, screaming desperately, and frighten- 
ing the whole household. At other times she would 
be seized with fits of laughter, explaining them by 
the amusing pranks of her invisible companions. 
She found these in every dark comer, in every bush 
of the thick park that surrounded our villa during 
the summer months; while in winter, when all 
our family emigrated back to town, she seemed to 
meet them again in the vast reception rooms of the 
first floor, entirely deserted from midnight till morn- 
ing. Every locked door notwithstanding, Helen 
was found several times during the night hours 
in those dark apartments in a half-conscious state, 
sometimes fast asleep, and unable to say how she 
got there from our common bedroom on the top 
story. She disappeared in the same mysterious 
manner in daytime also. Searched for, called and 
hunted after, she would be often discovered, with 
great pains, in the most unfrequented localities ; 
once it was in the dark loft, under the very roof, 
to which she was traced, amid pigeons' nests, and 
surrounded by hundreds of those birds. She was 
'putting them to sleep' (according to the rules 
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taught in * Solomon's Wisdom '), as she explained* 
At other times behind the gigantic cupboards that 
contained our grandmother's zoological collection, 
— the old princess's museum of natural history hav- 
ing achieved a wide renown in Russia in those 
days, — surrounded by relics of fauna, flora, and 
historical antiquities, amid antediluvian bones of 
stuffed animals and monstrous birds, the deserter 
would be found, after hours of search, in deep con- 
versations with seals and stuffed crocodiles. If 
one could believe Helen, the pigeons were cooing 
to her interesting fairy tales, while birds and 
animals, whenever in solitary tite-d-tite with her, 
amused her with interesting stories, presumably from 
their own autobiographies. For her all nature 
seemed animated with a mysterious life of its Own. 
She heard the voice of every object and form, 
whether organic or inorganic; and claimed con- 
sciousness and being, not only for some mysterious 
powers visible and audible for herself alone in 
what was to every one else empty space, but even 
for visible but inanimate things such as pebbles, 
mounds and pieces of decaying phosphorescent 
timber. 

"With a view of adding specimens to the re- 
markable entomological collection of our grand- 
mother, as much as for our own instruction and 
pleasure, diurnal as well as nocturnal expeditions 

* And, indeed, pigeons were found, if not asleep, still unable 
to move, and as though stunned, in her lap at such times. 
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were often arranged. We preferred the latter, as 
they were more exciting, and had a mysterious 
charm to us about them. We knew of no greater 
enjoyment. Our delightful travels in the neighbour- 
ing woods would last from 9 p.m. till i, and often 2 
o'clock A.M. We prepared for them with an 
earnestness that the Crusaders may have experi- 
enced when setting out to fight the infidel and 
dislodge the Turk from Palestine. The children 
of friends and acquaintances in town were invited — 
boys and girls from twelve to seventeen, and two 
or three dozen of young serfs of both sexes, all armed 
with gauze nets and lanterns as we were ourselves, 
strengthened our ranks. In the rear followed a 
dozen of strong grown up servants, cossacks, and even 
a gendarme or two, armed with real weapons for our 
safety and protection. 1 1 was a merry procession 
as we set out on it, with beating hearts, and bent 
with unconscious cruelty on the destruction of the 
beautiful, large night-butterflies for which the forests 
of the Volga province are so famous. The foolish 
insects flying in masses, would soon cover the 
glasses of our lanterns, and ended their ephemeral 
lives oh long pins and cork burial grounds 
four inches square. But even in this my eccentric 
sister asserted her independence. She would pro- 
tect and save from death all those dark butter- 
flies — known as sphynxes — whose dark fur-covered 
heads and bodies bore the distinct images of a white 
human skull. * Nature having imprinted on each 
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of them the portrait of the skull of some great dead 
hero, these butterflies are sacred, and must not be 
killed,' she said, speaking like some heathen fetish- 
worshipper. She got very angry when we would not 
listen to her, but would go on chasing those " dead 
heads " as we called them ; and maintained that by 
so doing we disturbed the rest of the defunct persons 
whose skulls were imprinted on the bodies of the 
weird insects. 

"No less interesting were our day- travels into 
regions more or less distant. At about ten versts 
from the Governor's villa there was a field, an 
extensive sandy tract of land, evidently once upon a 
time the bottom of a sea or a great lake, as its soil 
yielded petrified relics of fishes, shells, and teeth of 
some (to us) unknown monsters. Most of these 
relics were broken and mangled by time, but one 
could often find whole stones of various sizes on 
which were imprinted figures of fishes and plants 
and animals of kinds now wholly extinct, but which 
proved their undeniable antediluvian origin. The 
marvellous and sensational stories that we, children 
and schoolgirls, heard from Helen during that 
epoch were countless. I well remember when 
stretched at full length on the ground, her chii? 
reclining on her two palms, and her two elbows 
buried deep in the soft sand, she used to dream 
aloud, and tell us of her visions, evidently clear, 
vivid, and as palpable as life to her ! . . . How 
lovely the description she gave us of the 
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submarine life of all those beings, the mingled 
remains of which were now crumbling to dust 
around us. How vividly she described their 
past fights and battles on the spot where she lay, 
assuring us she saw it all ; and how minutely she 
drew on the sand with her finger the fantastic forms 
of the long dead sea monsters, and made us almost 
see the very colours of the fauna and flora of those 
dead regions. While listening eagerly to her 
descriptions of the lovely azure waves reflecting the 
sunbeams playing in rainbow lights on the golden 
sands of the sea bottom, of the coral reefs and 
stalactite caves, of the sea-green grass mixed with 
the delicate shining anemones, we fancied we felt 
ourselves the cool, velvety waters caressing our 
bodies, and the latter transformed into pretty and 
frisky sea-monsters; our imagination galloped off 
with her fancy to a full oblivion of the present 
reality. She never spoke in later years as she used 
to speak in her childhood and early girlhood. The 
stream of her eloquence has dried up, and the very 
source of her inspiration is now seemingly lost ! 
She had a strong power of carrying away her 
audiences with her, of making them see actually, 
if even vaguely, that which she herself saw. . . . 
Once she frightened all of us youngsters very nearly 
into fits. We had just been transported into a 
fairy world, when suddenly she changed her narra- 
tive from the past to the present tense, and began to 
ask us to imagine that all that which she had told 
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us of the cool blue waves with their dense popula- 
tions, was around us, only invisible and intangible, 
so far. . . . 'Just fancy! A miracle!' she said; 
*the earth suddenly opening, the air condensing 
around us and rebecoming sea waves. . . . Look, 
look . . . there, they begin already appearing and 
moving. We are surrounded with water, we are 
►right amid the mysteries and the wonders of a sub- 
marine world ! . . .' 

" She had started from the sand, and was speaking 
with such conviction, her voice had such a ring of 
real amazement, horror, and her childish face wore 
such a look of a wild joy and terror at the same 
time, that when, suddenly covering her eyes with 
both hands, as she used to do in her excited 
moments, she fell down on the sand, screaming at 
the top of her voice, " There's the wave ... it has 
come! . . . The sea, the sea, we are drowning!" . . . 
Every one of us fell down on our faces, as desper- 
ately screaming and as fully convinced that the 
sea had engulphed us, and that we were no 
more! . . . 

"It was her delight to gather around herself a 
party of us younger children, at twilight, and, after 
taking us into the large dark museum, to hold us 
there, spell-bound, with her weird stories. Then 
she narrated to us the most inconceivable tales about 
herself; the most unheard of adventures of which 
she was the heroine, every night, as she explained. 
Each of the stuffed animals in the museum had 
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taken her in turn into its confidence, had divulged 
to her the history of its life in previous incarnations 
or existences. Where had she heard of reincarnation, 
or who could have taught her anything of the super- 
stitious mysteries of metempsychosis, in a Christian 
family ? Yet, she would stretch herself on her 
favourite animal, a gigantic stuffed seal, and caressing 
its silvery, soft white skin, she would repeat to us* 
his adventures as told to her by himself, in such 
glowing colours and eloquent style, that even grown 
up persons found themselves interested involuntarily 
in her narratives. They all listened to, and were 
carried away by the charm of her recitals, the 
younger audience believing every word she uttered. 
Never can I forget the life and adventures of a tall 
white flamingo, who stood in unbroken contempla- 
tion behind the glass panes of a large cupboard, 
with his two scarlet-lined wings, widely opened as 
though ready to take flight, yet chained to his prison 
cell. He had been, ages ago, she told us, no bird 
but a real man. He had committed fearful crimes 
and a murder, for which a great genius had changed 
him into a flamingo, a brainless bird, sprinkling his 
two wings with the blood of his victims, and thus 
condemning him to wander for ever in deserts and 
marshes. . . . 

" I dreaded that flamingo fearfully. At dusk, 
whenever I chanced to pass through the museum to 
say goodnight to our grandmother, who rarely left 
her study, an adjoining room, I tried to avoid seeing 
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the blood-covered murderer by shutting my eyes and 
running quickly by. 

"If Helen loved to tell us stories, she was still 
more passionately fond of listening to other people's 
fairy tales. There was, among the numerous servants 
of the Fadeef family, an old woman, an under- 
nurse, who was famous for telling them. The 
catalogue of her tales was endless, and her memory 
retained every idea connected with superstition. 
During the long summer twilights on the green 
grassy lawn under the fruit trees of the garden ; or 
during the still longer winter evenings, crowding 
around the flaming fire of our nursery-room, we 
used to cling to the old woman, and felt supremely 
happy whenever she could be prevailed upon to tell 
us some of those popular fairy tales, for which our 
northern country is so famous. The adventures of 
' Ivan Zarewitch,' of ' Kashtey the Immortal/ of 
the ' Gray- Wolf,' the wicked magician travelling in 
the air in a self-moving seive ; or those of Mele- 
tressa, the Fair Princess, shut up in a dungeon until 
the Zarevitch unlocks its prison door with a gold 
key, and liberates her — delighted us all. Only, 
while all we children forgot those tales as easily as 
we had learned them, Helen never either forgot the 
stories or consented to recognise them as fictions. 
She thoroughly took to heart all the troubles of the 
heroes, and maintained that all their most wonderful 
adventures were quite natural. People could change 
into animals and take any form they liked, if they 
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only knew how ; men could fly, if they only wished 
so Jirmly. Such wise men had existed in all ages, 
and existed even in our own days, she assured us, 
making themselves known, of course, only to those 
who were worthy of knowing and seeing them, and 
who believed in, instead of laughing at them. . . . 

As a proof of what she said, she pointed to an 
old man, a centenarian, who lived not far from the 
villa, in a wild ravine of a neighbouring forest, 
known as Baranig Bouyrak. The old man was a 
real magician, in the popular estimation ; a sorcerer 
of a good, benevolent kind, who cured willingly all 
the patients who applied to him, but who also knew 
how to punish with disease those who had sinned. 
He was greatly versed in the knowledge of the 
occult properties of plants and flowers, and could 
tead the future, it was said. He kept bee-hives in 
great numbers, his hut being surrounded by several 
hundreds of them. During the long summer after- 
noons, he could be always found at his post, slowly 
walking among his favourites, covered as with a 
living cuirasse, from head to foot, with swarms of 
buzzing bees, plunging both his hands with impunitj'' 
into their dwellings, listening to their deafening 
noise, and apparendy answering them — their buzzing 
almost ceasing whenever he addressed them in his 
(to us) incomprehensible tongue, a kind of chant- 
ing and muttering. Evidently the golden-winged 
labourers and their centenarian master understood 
each other's languages. Of the latter, Helen felt 
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quite sure. ' Baranig Bouyrak ' had an irresis- 
tible attraction for her, and she visited the strange 
old man whenever she coutd find a chance to do so. 
Once there, she would put questions and listen to 
the old man's replies and explanations as to how to 
understand the language of bees, birds and animals, 
with a passionate earnestness. The dark ravine 
seemed in her eyes a fairy kingdom. As to the 
centenarian * wise - man,' he used to say of her 
constantly to us : * This little lady is quite different 
from all of you. There are great events lying in 
wait for her in the future. I feel sorry in thinking 
that I will not live to see my predictions of her 
verified ; but they will all come to pass / . . . '" 

It would be impossible to write even a slight 
sketch of Mme. Blavatsky's life without alluding 
continually to the occult theories on which her own 
psychological development turns, and I think the 
narrative will be rendered most intelligible if I 
frankly explain some of these at the outset, without 
here being supposed to argue the question as to 
whether these theories rest upon a correct apprecia- 
tion of natural laws (operating above and within 
those of physical existence), or whether they con- 
stitute an exclusive hallucination to which her mind 
has been subject. It will be seen, at all events, that, 
according to such a view, the hallucination has been 
very protracted and coherent, so much so that, as I 
say, the life which has been entirely subordinate to 
the career marked out for it by those to whom 
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Mme. Blavatsky believes herself, and always has 
believed herself, guided and protected, would be 
meaningless without reference to this vitalising 
thread running through it. Of course I have no 
wish to disguise my own adhesion to the view of 
nature on which Mme. Blavatsky s theory of life 
rests, nor my own conviction concerning the real 
existence of the living Adepts of occult science with 
whom I believe Mme. Blavatsky, throughout her 
life, to have been more or less -closely associated. 
But to argue the matter would convert this memoir 
into a philosophical treatise going over a great deal 
of ground more fitly traversed in works of a purely 
theosophical character. It will be enough for my 
present purpose to expound the theory on which, as 
I say, Mme. Blavatsky 's comprehension of her own 
life rests, merely for the sake of rendering the 
story which has to be set forth intelligible to the 
reader. 

The primary conception of oriental occultism, in 
reference to the human soul, recognises it as an 
entity, a moral and intellectual centre of conscious- 
ness, which not only survives the death of any physi- 
cal body in. which it may be functioning at any given 
time, but has also enjoyed many periods of both 
physical and spiritual existence before its incarnation 
in that body. In fact the entity, — the real indivi- 
dual according to this view, — may be identified by 
persons with psychic faculties sufficiently developed, 
through a series of lives, and not merely in refer- 
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ence to one. The view of Nature I am describing, 
— the Esoteric Doctrine, — quite sufficiently accounts 
for the fact that, from the point of view of any given 
body, no incarnated person can command a prospect 
of the life-series through which he may have passed. 
Each incarnation, each successive life of the series, 
is a descent into matter from the point of view of 
the real spiritual entity : a descent into a new 
organism in which the entity, — which is only alto- 
gether its true or higher self, on the spiritual plane 
of Nature, — may function with greater or less success 
according to the qualifications of the organism. The 
organism only remembers, with specific detail, the 
incidents of its own objective life. The true 
entity animating that organism may perhaps retain 
the capacity of remembering a great deal more, but 
not through the organism. Moreover, until the 
organism is complete, — that is to say, until the per- 
son concerned is grown up, — the true entity is only 
immersed in it — if I may employ a materialistic 
illustration to suggest the idea which would be only 
fully expressible in metaphysical language of great 
elaboration — to a limited extent. The quite young 
child, as we ordinarily phrase it, is not a morally 
responsible being ; that is to say, the organism has 
not attained a development in which the moral sense 
of the true entity can function through the physical 
brain and direct physical acts. But the young 
child is already marked out as in process of becom- 
ing the efficient habitat of the entity or soul that has 
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begun to function through its organism ; and, there- 
fore, if we imagine that there are in the world living 
men, — adepts in the direction of forces on the 
higher planes of Nature with which physical science 
is not yet acquainted, — we shall readily understand 
the peculiar relations that exist between them and 
a child in process of growing up, and gradually 
taking into itself a soul that such adepts are already 
in relations with. 

Let me repeat that this mere statement of the 
occult science view of human nature is not put 
forward as a proof that things are so; but simply 
because that theory of things will be found a con- 
tinuous thread upon which the facts of Mme. 
Blavatsky's life are strung. It may be that, as the 
story goes on, some readers will develop other 
theories to account for them, but all I have to say 
would appear disjointed and incoherent without this 
brief explanation, while it becomes, at all events, 
clearly intelligible with that clue to its successive 
incidents. 

In this way I proceed to assume, as a working 
hypothesis, that even in childhood Mdlle. Hahn was 
under the protection of a certain abnormal agency 
capable even of producing results on the physical 
plane when in extraordinary emergencies these were 
called for. For example, I have more than once 
heard her tell a story of her childhood's days, about 
a great curiosity she entertained in reference to a 
certain picture — the portrait of one of the ancestors 
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of the family — which hung up in the castle where 
her grandfather lived, at Saratow, with a curtain 
before it. It hung at a great height above the 
ground in a lofty room, and Mdlle. Hahn was a 
small mite at the time, though very resolute when 
her mind was set upon a purpose. She had been 
denied permission to see the picture, so she waited 
for an opportunity^ when the coast was clear, and 
proceeded to take her own measures for compassing 
her design. She dragged a table to the wall, and 
contrived to set another small table on that, and a 
chair on the top of all, and then gradually succeeded 
in mounting up on this unstable edifice. She could 
just manage to reach the picture from this point of 
vantage, and leaning with one hand against the 
dusty wall, contrived with the other to draw back 
the curtain. The effect wrought upon her by the 
sight of the picture was startling, and the momentary 
movement back upset her frail platform. But ex- 
actly what occurred she does not know. She lost 
consciousness from the moment she staggered and 
began to fall, and when she recovered her senses 
she was lying quite unhurt on the floor, the tables 
and chair were back again in their usual places, the 
curtain had been run back upon its rings, and she 
would have imagined the whole incident some 
unusual kind of dream but for the fact that the mark 
of her small hand remained imprinted on the dusty 
wall high up beside the picture. 

On another occasion again her life seems to have 
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been saved under peculiar circumstances, at a time 
when she was approaching fourteen. A horse 
bolted with her — she fell, with her foot entangled in 
the stirrup, and before the horse was stopped she 
ought, she thinks, to have been killed outright but 
for a strange sustaining power she distinctly felt 
around her, which seemed to hold her up in defiance 
of gravitation. If anecdotes of this surprising kind 
were few and far between in Mme. Blavatsky's 
life I should suppress them in attempting to edit her 
memoirs, but, as will be seen later, they form the 
staple of the narratives which each person in turn, 
who has anything to say about her, comes forward 
to tell. The records of her return to Russia after 
her first long wanderings are full of evidence, given 
by her relatives, compared to which these little 
anecdotes of her childhood told by herself sink into 
insignificance as marvels. I refer to them, moreover, 
not for their own sake, but, as I began by saying, to 
illustrate the relations which appear to have existed 
in her early childhood, between herself and those 
whom she speaks of as her "Masters," unseen in 
body, unknown by her at that time as living men, 
but not unknown to the visions with which her 
child-life was filled. 

In the narrative quoted above, it will have been 
seen that she was often noticed by her friends 
sitting apart in corners, when she was not interfered 
with, apparently talking to herself. By her own 
account she was at this time talking with playmates 
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of her own size and apparent age, who to her were as 
real in appearance as if they had been flesh and 
blood, though they were not visible at all to anyone 
else about her. Mdlle. Hahn used to be exceedingly 
annoyed at the persistent way in which her nurses 
and relatives refused to take any notice whatever of 
one little hunchback boy who was her favourite 
companion at this time. Nobody else was able to 
take notice of him, for nobody else saw him, but to 
the abnormally gifted child he was a visible, audible, 
and amusing companion, though one who seems to 
have led her into endless mischief. But amidst the 
strange double life she thus led from her earliest 
recollections, she would sometimes have visions of 
a mature protector, whose imposing appearance 
dominated her imagination from a very early period. 
This protector was always the same, his features 
never changed ; in after life she met him as a living 
man, and knew him as though she had been brought 
up in his presence. 

Students of spiritualism, of occultism, of clairvoy- 
ance, will find this record strangely confused at the 
first glance, but I think, by the light of what I have 
said above, in reference to the occult theory of incar- 
nation, people who hold that theory will be excused 
for thinking that they see their way through the 
entanglement pretty clearly. Mdlle. Hahn was born, 
of course, with all the characteristics of what is 
known in spiritualism as mediumship in the most 
extraordinary degree, also with gifts as a clairvoy- 
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ant of an almost equally unexampled order. And 
as a child, the time had not come at which it would 
have been possible for the occult protectors of the 
entity thus beginning to function in that organism, 
to set on foot any of those processes of physical 
training by which such natural gifts can be tamed, 
disciplined, and utilised. They had to run wild for 
a time ; thus we find Mdlle. Hahn — looking at her 
childhood's history from the psychological point of 
view — ^surrounded by all, or a large number of the 
usual phenomena of mediumship, and also visibly 
under the observation and occasional guardianship 
of the authorities to whose service her mature 
faculties were altogether given over, to the absolute 
repression in after life of the casual faculties of 
mediumship. 

Her friends were half-interested, half-terrified by 
those of her manifestations which they could under- 
stand sufficiently to observe. Her aunt says that 
from the age of four years " she was a somnambulist 
and somniloquent. She would hold, in her sleep, 
long conversations with unseen personages, some of 
which were amusing, some edifying, some terrifying 
for those who gathered around the child's bed. On 
various occasions, while apparently in the ordinary 
sleep, she would answer questions, put by persons 
who took hold of her hand, about lost property or 
other subjects of momentary anxiety, as though she 
were a sibyl entranced. Sometimes she would be 
missing from the nursery, and be found in some 
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distant room of the mansion, or in the garden, play- 
ing and talking with companions of her dream-life. 
For years, in childish impulse, she would shock 
strangers with whom she came in contact, and 
visitors to the house, by looking them intently in 
the face and telling them that they would die at such 
and such a time, or she would prophesy to them 
some accident or misfortune that would befall them. 
And since her prognostications usually came true, 
she was the terror, in this respect, of the domestic 
circle." 

In 1844, the middle of the period during which 
she was growing up from childhood to girlhood at 
Saratow, her father took her on her first journey 
abroad. She accompanied him to Paris and London, 
a child of fourteen, but a troublesome charge even 
then and even for him, though in her father's hands 
she was docile from the point of view of her de- 
meanour in any other custody. One object of the 
visit to London was to get her some good music les- 
sons, for she showed great natural talents as a pianist 
— ^which indeed have lingered about her in later life, 
though often in total abeyance for many years toge- 
ther. She had some lessons from Moscheles, and 
even, I understand, played a duet at a private concert 
with a then celebrated professional pianist. Colonel 
Hahn and his daughter went to stay for a week in 
Bath during this visit to England, but the only 
striking feature of this excursion that I can hear of 
had to do with a little difficulty that arose between 
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mademoiselle and her father on the subject of riding. 
She wanted to go on a man's saddle, Cossack fashion, 
as she had been used to, in face of all protests to 
the contrary, in Saratow. The Colonel would not 
tolerate this, so there was a scene, and a fit of 
hysterics on the part of the young lady, followed by 
an attack of some more serious illness. He is repre- 
sented as having been well satisfied to get her home 
again, and lodge her once more in the congenial wilds 
of Asia Minor. Her pride in another accomplishment, 
her knowledge of the English language, received a 
rude shock during this early visit to London. She had 
been taught to speak English by her first governess. 
Miss' Jefferies, but in Southern Russia people did not 
make the fine distinctions between different sorts of 
English which more fastidious linguists are alive 
to. The English governess had been a Yorkshire 
woman, and as soon as Mdlle. Hahn began to open 
her lips among friends to whom she was introduced 
in London, she found her remarks productive of 
much more amusement than their substance justified. 
The combination of accents she employed — York- 
shire grafted on Ekaterinoslow — must have had a 
comical effect no doubt, but Mdlle. Hahn soon came 
to the conclusion that she had done enough for the 
entertainment of her friends, and would give forth her 
" hollow o's and a's ^ no more. With her national 
talent for speaking foreign tongues, however, she set 
her conversation in another key by the time she next 
visited England in 1851. 



CHAPTER II. 



MARRIAGE AND TRAVEL. 



The marriage by which Mdlle. Hahn acquired the 
name she has since been known by, took place in 
1848. She was then, it will be seen, about seven- 
teen, and General Blavatsky to whom she was 
united — as far as the ceremonies of the Church were 
concerned — was, at all events, a man of advanced 
age. Madame herself believed that he was nearer 
seventy than sixty. He was himself reluctant to 
acknowledge to more than about fifty. Other 
matrimonial opportunities of a far more attractive 
character were, as I now learn from her relatives, 
open to her really at the time, but these would have 
rendered the marriage state had she entered it with 
some of her younger admirers, a much more serious 
matter than she designed it to be in her case. 
Her demeanour, therefore, with the most desirable 
of her suitors was purposely intolerable. The actual 
adventure on which she launched herself, — for 
in its precipitation and brevity it may fairly be 
described by that phrase, — ^seems to have been 
brought about by a combination of circumstances that 
could only have influenced a girl of Mdlle. Hahn's 
wild temper and irregular training. Her aunt 
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describes the manner in which the marriage was 
arranged, as follows: — 

" She cared not whether she should get married 
or not. She had been simply defied one day by 
her governess to find any man who would be her 
husband, in view of her temper and disposition. 
The governess, to emphasise the taunt, said that 
even the old man she had found so ugly, and had 
laughed at so much, calling him * a plumeless raven ' 
— that even he would decline her for a wife ! That 
was enough : three days after she made him propose, 
and then, frightened at what she had done, sought 
to escape from her joking acceptance of his offer. 
But it was too late. Hence the fatal step. All she 
knew and understood was — when ioo late — ^that she 
had been accepting, and was now forced to accept-:— 
a master she cared nothing for, nay, that she hated ; 
that she was tied to him by the law of the country, 
hand and foot. A * great horror ' crept upon her, as 
she explained it later ; one desire, ardent, unceasing, 
irresistible, got hold of her entire being, led her on, 
so to say, by the hand, forcing her to act instinctively, 
as she would have done if, in the act of saving her 
life, she had been running away from a mortal 
danger. There had been a distinct attempt to 
impress her with the solemnity of marriage, with 
her future obligations and her duties to her husband, 
and married life. A few hours later, at the altar, 
she heard the priest saying to her : — * Thou shalt 
honour and obey thy husband,' and at this hated 
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word, 'shalt/ her young face — for she was hardly 
sixteen — ^was seen to flush angrily, then to become 
deadly pale. She was overheard to mutter in 
response, through her set teeth — ' Surely, I shall 
not^ 

'* And surely she has not. Forthwith she deter- 
mined to take the law and her future life into her 
own hands, and — she left her 'husband' for ever, 
without giving him any opportunity to ever even 
think of her as his zvi/e. 

"Thus Mme. Blavatsky abandoned her country 
at seventeen, and passed ten long years in strange 
and out-of-the-way places, in Central Asia, India, 
South America, Africa, and Eastern Europe." 

At the time the marriage took place, Mdlle. 
Hahn was staying with her grandmother and some 
other relatives at Djellallogly, a mountain retreat 
frequented in the summer by the residents of Tiflis. 
The young lady herself had never intended to do 
more than establish the fact that General Blavatsky 
would be ready to marry her, but with an engage- 
ment regularly set on foot, announced in the family, 
proclaimed to friends, and so forth, with " congratu- 
lations" coming in, and the bridegroom claiming 
its fulfilment, a restoration of the status quo was 
found by the reckless heroine of the complication, 
more easily talked about than obtained. Her 
friends protested against the scandal that would 
be created if the engagement were broken off for 
no apparent reason. Pressed to go on with the 
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wedding, she seems to have consoled herself with 
the belief that she would be securing herself in- 
creased liberty of action as a married woman than 
ever she could compass as a girl. Her father was 
altogether off the scene, far away with his regiment 
in Russia, and though consulted by letter, was not 
sufificiently acquainted with the facts of the case to 
take up any decided attitude either way. The 
ceremony of the marriage, at all events, duly took 
place on the 7th of July 1848. 

Of course the theories concerning the married 
state entertained by General Blavatsky and his 
abnormally natured young bride, differed toto coelo^ 
and came into violent conflict from the day of the 
wedding — ^a day of unforeseen revelations, furious 
indignation, dismay, and belated repentance. 
Nothing was ever imagined in fiction more ex- 
travagant than the progress of the brief and stormy 
though imperfect partnership. The intelligent reader 
will understand that a born occultist like Mile, 
Hahn could never have plunged into a relationship 
so intolerable, so impossible for her as that of 
husband and wife if she had understood on the 
ordinary plane of human affairs what she was about. 
The day after the wedding, she was conducted by 
the General to a place called Daretchichag, a summer 
retreat for Erivan residents. She tried already on 
this journey to make her escape towards the Persian 
frontier, but the Cossack she sought to win over as 
her guide in this enterprise, betrayed her instead to 
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the General, and she was carefully guarded. The 
cavalcade duly reached the residence of the gover- 
nor — the scene of his peculiar honeymoon. Certainly 
the position in which he was placed commands our 
retrospective sympathy for some reasons ; but it is 
impossible to go into a discussion of details that 
might go far to qualify this. For three months the 
newly married couple remained together under the 
same roof, each fighting for impossible concessions, 
and then at last, in connection with a quarrel more 
violent even than the rest, the young lady took horse 
on her own account and rode to Tiflis. 

Family councils followed, and it was settled that 
the unmanageable bride should be sent to join her 
father. He arranged to meet her at Odessa, and she 
was despatched in the care of an old servant-man 
and a maid, to catch at Poti a steamer that would 
take her to her destination. But her desperate 
passion for adventure, coupled with apprehensions 
that her father might endeavour to refasten the 
broken links of her nuptial bond, led her to design in 
her own mind an amendment to this programme. 
She so contrived matters on the journey through 
Georgia, to begin with, that she and her escort 
missed the steamer at Poti. But a small English 
sailing vessel was lying in the harbour. Mme. 
Blavatsky went on board this vessel — the Com- 
modore she believes was the name, and, by a liberal 
outlay of roubles, persuaded the skipper to fall in 
with her plans. The Commodore was bound first to 
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Kertch, then to Taganrog in the Sea of Azof, and 
ultimately to Constantinople. Mme. Blavatsky took 
passage for herself and servants, ostensibly to 
Kertch. On arriving there, she sent the servants 
ashore to procure apartments and prepare for her 
landing the following morning. But in the night, 
having now shaken herself free of the last restraints 
that connected her with her past life, she sailed away 
in the Commodore for Taganrog, in the first 
instance, as the vessel had business at that port, 
and afterwards returning, to the Black Sea, for 
Constantinople. 

The little voyage itself seems to have been full of 
adventures, which, in dealing with a life less crowded 
with adventures all through, than Mme. Blavatsky^s, 
one would stop to chronicle. The harbour police of 
Taganrog visiting the Commodore on her arrival, had 
to be so managed as not to suspect that an extra 
person was on board. The only available hiding 
place, amongst the coals, was found unattractive by 
the passenger, and was assigned to the cabin boy, 
whose personality she borrowed for the occasion, 
being stowed away in a bunk on pretence of illness. 
Later on when the vessel arrived at Constantinople 
further embarrassments had developed themselves, 
and she had to fly ashore precipitately in a caique 
with the connivance of the steward to escape the 
persecutions of the skipper. At Constantinople, 
however, she had the good fortune to fall in with a 
Russian lady of her acquaintance, the Countess 
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K y with whom she formed a safe intimacy, and 

travelled for a time in Egypt, Greece, and other parts 
of Eastern Europe. 

Unfortunately it is impossible for me to do more 
than sketch the period of her life that we now 
approach, in the meagrest outline. For the full 
details of her childhood given in the foregoing 
pages, we are indebted to her relatives. She her- 
self, though frequently able to tell disjointed anec- 
dotes of her childhood, could never have put 
together so connected a narrative as that obtained 
from Mme. Jelihowsky, and there was no sister at 
hand to keep a record of her subsequent adventures 
during her wanderings all over the world. She 
never kept diaries during this period, and memory 
at a distance of time is a very uncertain guide, 
but if the present record is uneven in its treatment 
of various periods, I can only point in excuse for 
this to the obvious embarrassments of my task. 

In Egypt, while travelling with the Countess 

K , Mme. Blavatsky already began to pick up 

some occult teaching, though of a very different and 
inferior order from that she acquired later. At that 
time there was an old Copt at Cairo, a man very 
well and widely known ; of considerable property 
and influence, and of a great reputation as a 
magician. The tales of wonder told about him by 
popular report were very thrilling. Mme. Blavatsky 
seems to have been a pupil who readily attracted 
his interest, and was enthusiastic in imbibing his 
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instruction. She fell in with him again in later 
years, and spent some time with him at Boulak, but 
her acquaintance with him in the beginning did not 
last long, as she was only at that time in Egypt for 
about three months. With an English lady of 
rank whom she met during this period she also 
travelled for a time. Her relatives at Tiflis had 
lost all traces of her from the time the deserted 
servants at Kertch reported her disappearance, but 
she herself communicated privately with her father, 
and secured his consent to her vague programme of 
foreign travel. He realised the impossibility of 
inducing her to resume the broken thread of her 
married life; and, indeed, considering all that had 
passed, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
General Blavatsky himself was ready to acquiesce 
in the separation. He endeavoured, indeed, to 
obtain a formal divorce on the ground that his 
marriage had never been more than a form, and 
that his wife had run away ; but Russian law at the 
time was not favourable to divorce and the attempt 
failed. Colonel Hahn, however, supplied his fugi- 
tive daughter with money, and kept her counsel in 
regard to her subsequent movements. Ten years 
elapsed before she again saw her relatives, and her 
restless eagerness for travel carried her during this 
period to all parts of the world. She kept no diary, 
and at this distance of time can give no very 
connected story of these complicated wanderings. 
Within about a year of their commencement she 
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seems to have been in Paris, where she was intimate 
with many literary celebrities of the time, and where 
a famous mesmerist, still living as I write, though 
an old man now, discovered her wonderful psychic 
gifts, and was very eager to retain her under his 
control as a sensitive. But the chains had not yet 
been forged that could make her prisoner, and she 
quitted Paris precipitately to escape this influence. 
She went over to London, and passed some time 
in company with an old Russian lady of her 

acquaintance, the Countess B , at Mivart's 

Hotel, whom, however, she out-stayed in London, 
remaining there in company with the Countess's 
demoiselle de compagnie in a big hotel, she says, 
somewhere between the City and the Strand, " but 
as to names or numbers, you might as well ask me 
to tell you what was the number of the house you 
lived in in your last incarnation." 

Connected as she was in Russia, she naturally 
met a good many of her own countrymen abroad, 
with whom she was either already acquainted, 
or who were glad to befriend her. Sometimes, 
when circumstances were favourable, she would 
travel with companions thus thrown in her way, 
at other times altogether alone. Her craving for 
adventure and for all strange and outlandish 
places and people, was quite unsatiable. Her 
first long flight abroad was prompted by a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for the North American Indians, 
contracted from the perusal of Fennimore Cooper's 
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novels. After a little minor touring about Europe 

with the Countess B in 1850, she welcomed 

the New Year of 1851 at Paris, and in the July of 
that year went in pursuit of the Red Indians of her 
imagination to Canada. Fortunately her illusion 
on the subject of these heroes was destined to an 
early dissipation. At Quebec (she believes it was) 
a party of Indians were introduced to her. She 
was delighted to encounter the sons of the forest, 
and even the daughters thereof, their squaws. With 
some of these she settled down for a long gossip 
over the mysterious doings of the medicine men. 
Eventually they disappeared, and with them various 
articles of Madame's personal property — especially 
a pair of boots that she greatly prized, and which 
the resources of Quebec in those days could not 
replace. The Red Indian of actual fact thus ruined 
the ideal she had constructed in her fancy. She 
gave up her search for their wigwams, and developed 
a new programme. In the first instance, she thought 
she would try to come to close quarters with the 
Mormons, then beginning to excite public attention ; 
but their original city Nauvoo, in Missouri, had just 
been destroyed by the unruly mob of their less 
industrious and less prosperous neighbours, and the 
survivors of the massacre in which so many of their 
people fell were then streaming across the desert 
in search of a new home. Mme. Blavatsky thought 
that under these circumstances Mexico looked an 
inviting region in which to risk her life next, and 
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she made her way, in the meanwhile, to New 
Orleans. 

This apparently hasty sketch will give the reader 
no idea of the difficulty with which she has, at this 
long subsequent period, recalled even so much as is 
here set down. It has only been by help of public 
events that she can remember to have heard about 
at such and such places that I have been enabled to 
construct a skeleton diary of her wanderings, on 
which here and there her recollections enable me to 
put a little flesh and blood. At New Orleans the 
principal interest of her visit centered in the Voodoos, 
a sect of negroes, natives of the West Indies, and 
half castes, addicted to a form of magic practices 
that no highly trained occult student would have 
anything to do with, but which nevertheless pre- 
sented attractions to Mme. Blavatsky, not yet far 
advanced enough in the knowledge held in reserve 
for her, to distinguish " black " from '* white " 
varieties of mystic exercise. The Voodoos' pre- 
tensions were of course discredited by the educated 
white population of New Orleans, but they were 
none the less shunned and feared. Mme. Blavatsky 
might have been drawn dangerously far into associa- 
tion with them, fascinated as her imagination was 
liable to become by occult mysteries of any kind ; 
but the strange guardianship that had so often 
asserted itself to her advantage during her childhood, 
which had by this time assumed a more definite 
shape, for she had now met, as a living man the 
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long familiar figure of her visions, again come to her 
rescue. She was warned in a vision of the risk she 
was running with the Voodoos, and at once moved 
off to fresh fields and pastures new. 

She went through Texas to Mexico, and con- 
trived to see a good deal of that insecure country, 
protected in these hazardous travels by her own 
reckless daring, and by various people who from 
time to time to time interested themselves in her 
welfare. She speaks with special g^titude of an 
old Canadian, a man known as Per^ Jacques, whom 
she met in Texas, where at the time she was quite 
without any companionship. He saw her safely 
through some perils to which she was then exposed, 
and thus by hook or by crook Madame always 
managed to scramble along unscathed; though it 
seems miraculous in the retrospect that she should 
have been able — young woman at that time as she 
was — to lead the wild life on which she was em- 
barked without actually incurring disasters. There 
was no reliance in her case, as in that of Moore's 
heroine, on " Erin's honour and Erin's pride." She 
passed through rough communities of all kinds, 
savage as well as civilised, and seems to have been 
guarded from harm, as assuredly she was guarded, 
by the sheer force of her own fearlessness, and her 
fierce scorn for all considerations however remotely 
associated with the "magnetism of sex." 

During her American travels, which for this period 
lasted about a year, she was lucky enough to receive 
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a considerable legacy bequeathed her by one of her 
godmothers. This put her splendidly in funds for a 
time, though it is much to be regretted on her 
account that the money was not served out to her 
in moderate instalments, for the temperament which 
the facts of her life so far even will have revealed, 
may easily be recognised as one not likely to go with 
habits of prudent expenditure. Madame, in the 
course of her adventures has often shown that she 
can meet poverty with indifference, and battle with 
it in any way that may be necessary, but with her 
pockets full of money, her impulse has always been 
to throw it away with both hands. She is wholly 
unable to explain how she ran through her 80,000 
roubles, except that amongst other random pur- 
chases she bought land in America, the very situa- 
tion of which she has long since totally forgotten, 
besides having, as a matter of course, lost all the 
papers that had any reference to the transaction. 

She resolved during her Mexican wanderings that 
she would go to India, fully alive already to the 
necessity of seeking beyond the northern frontiers of 
that country for the further acquaintanceship of 
those great teachers of the highest mystic science, 
with whom the guardian of her visions was associated 
in her mind. She wrote, therefore, to a certain 
Englishman, whom she had met in Germany two 
years before, and whom she knew to be on the same 
quest as herself, to join her in the West Indies, in 
order that they might go to the East together. He 
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duly came, but the party was further augmented by 
the addition of a Hindoo whom Mme. Blavatsky 
met at Copau, in Mexico, and whom she soon ascer- 
tained to be what is called a " chela," or pupil of the 
Masters, or adepts of oriental occult science. The 
three pilgrims of mysticism went out via the Cape 
to Ceylon, and thence in a sailing ship to Bombay, 
where, as I make out the dates, they must have 
arrived at quite the end of 1852. 

A dispersion of the little party soon followed, 
each being bent on somewhat different ends. 
Madame would not accept the guidance of the 
Chela, and was bent on an attempt of her own to 
get into Tibet through Nepal. For the time her 
attempt failed, chiefly, she believes, as far as external 
and visible difficulties were concerned, through the 
opposition of the British resident then in Nepal. 
Mme. Blavatsky went down to Southern India and 
then on to Java and Singapore, returning thence to 
England. 

1853, however, was an unfortunate year for a 
Russian to visit this country. The preparations for 
the Crimean War were distressing to Mme. Bla- 
vatsky's patriotism, and she passed over at the end 
of the year again to America, going this time to 
New York, and thence out west, first to Chicago, 
then an infant city compared to the Chicago of the 
present day, and afterwards to the Far West, and 
across the Rocky Mountains with emigrants' caravans, 
till ultimately she brought up for a time in San 
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Francisco. Her stay in America was prolonged on 
this occasion altogether to something like two years, 
and she then made her way a second time to India 
via Japan and the Straits, reaching Calcutta in the 
course of 1855. 

In reference to her prolonged wanderings her 
aunt writes : — " For the first eight years she gave 
her mother's family no sign of life for fear of being 
traced by her legitimate 'lord and master.' Her 
father alone knew of her whereabouts. Knowing, 
however, that he would never prevail upon her to 
return home, he acquiesced in her absence, and 
supplied her with money whenever she came to 

places where it could safely reach her." 

During her travels in India in 1856, she was over- 
taken at Lahore by a German gentleman known to 
her father, who, — in association with two friends, 
having laid out a journey in the East on his own 
account, with a mystic purpose in view, in reference 
to which fate did not grant him the success that 
attended Mme. Blavatsky's efforts, — had been asked 
by Colonel Hahn to try if he could find his errant 
daughter. The four compatriots travelled together 
for a time and went through Kashmir to Leli in 
Ladakh, in company with a Tartar shaman, who 
was instrumental in helping them to witness some 
psychological wonders wrought at a Buddhist monas- 
tery. Her companions, Mme. Blavatsky explains, 
had all formed what, referring to the incident in "Isis 
Unveiled," she calls " the unwise plan of penetrating 
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into Tibet under various disguises — none of them 
speaking the language, although one of them, a Mr 

K had picked up some Kasan Tartar, and 

thought he did." The passage in "Isis" is rather 
too long for quotation here. It begins on page 599, 
vol. ii., of that book, and describes the animation of 
an infant by the psychic principles of the old Lama, 
the superior of the monastery. The passage as 
given in " Isis," is taken from a narrative written by 

Mr K , and put by him in Mme. Blavatsky's 

hands, and corresponds in outline to similar marvels 
related by the Abb6 Hue in the first edition of his 
" Recollections of Travel in Tartary, Tibet, and 
China," In the later editions of that book the testi- 
mony the author gives to the wonders he witnessed 
in Tibet is all cut down and mutilated. His story 
was found to be too striking in recognition of 
" miracles " that were not, under the direction of the 
church, to be tolerated by the authorities in its 
earlier form ; but the first edition of the book can 
still be seen at the British Museum, where I have 
verified the accuracy of the quotation given in " Isis." 
In reference to the journey in the course of which 
the Russian travellers witnessed the transaction at 
the Buddhist monastery, Mme. Blavatsky writes : — 

*'Two of them, the brothers N , were very 

politely brought back to the frontier before they had 
walked sixteen miles into the weird land of Eastern 

Bod, and Mr K , an ex-Lutheran minister, 

could not even attempt to leave his miserable village 
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near Leli, as from the first days he found himself 
prostrated with fever, and had to return to Lahore 
via Kashmir." 

The Tartar Shaman, referred to above, rendered 
Mme. Blavatsky more substantial assistance in her 
efforts to penetrate into Tibet than he was able to 
afford to her companions. Investing her with an 
appropriate disguise, he conducted her successfully 
across the frontier, and far on into the generally in- 
accessible country. It was to this journey that she 
vaguely refers in a striking passage occurring in the 
last chapter of " Isis Unveiled." As the narrative, 
though given in " Isis " without any of the sur- 
rounding circumstances, fits here into its proper 
place in these records, I quote it at full length. 
Reference has just been made to certain talismans 
which each shaman carries under his left arm, 
attached to a string. Mme. Blavatsky goes on : — 

" * Of what use is it to you, and what are its virtues ? ' was the 
question we often oflfered to our guide. To this he never answered 
directly, but evaded all explanation, promising that as soon as 
an opportunity was offered and we were alone, he would ask 
the stone to answer for himself , With this very indefinite hope we 
were left to the resources of our own imagination. 

" But the day on which the stone * spoke ' came very soon. It 
was during the most critical hours of our life ; at a time when the 
vagabond nature of a traveller had carried the writer to far-off 
lands where neither civilisation is known nor security can be 
'guaranteed for one hour. One afternoon, as every man and woman 
had left \}i^^yourta (Tartar tent) that had been our house for over 
two months, to witness the ceremony of the Lamaic exorcism of 
Tshoutgour,* accused of breaking and spiriting away every bit of 

* An elemental demon, in which every native of Asia believes. 
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the poor furniture and earthenware of a family living about two 
miles distant, the Shaman who had become our only protector in 
those dreary deserts, was reminded of his promise. He sighed 
and hesitated, but after a short silence, left his place on the sheep- 
skin, and, going outside, placed a dried-up goat's head with its 
prominent horns over a wooden peg, and then dropping down the 
felt curtain of the tent, remarked that now no living person would 
venture in, for the goat's head was a sign that he was * at work.' 

'' After that, placing his hand in his bosom he drew out the 
little stone, about the size of a walnut, and, carefully unwrapping 
it, proceeded, as it appeared, to swallow it In a few moments his 
limbs stiffened, his body became rigid, and he fell, cold and 
motionless as a corpse. But for a slight twitching of his lips 
at every question asked, the scene would have been embarrassing, 
nay dreadful. The sun was setting, and were it not that the 
dying embers flickered at the centre of the tent, complete darkness 
would have been added to the oppressive silence which reigned. 
We have lived in the prairies of the West, and in the boundless 
steppes of Southern Russia ; but nothing can be compared with 
the silence at sunset on the sandy deserts of Mongolia ; not even 
the barren solitudes of the deserts of Africa, though the former 
are partially inhabited, and the latter utterly void of life. Yet, 
there was the writer, alone with what looked no better than a 
corpse lying on the ground. Fortunately this state did not last 
long. 

" * Mahaudu ! ' uttered a voice which seemed to come from the 
bowels of the earth, on which the Shaman was prostrated. * Peace 
be with you. What would you have me do for you ? ' 

" Startling as the fact seemed, we were quite prepared for it, for 
we had seen other Shamans pass through similar performances. 

* Whoever you are,' we pronounced mentally, * go to K , and 

try to bring that person's thought here. See what that other 
party does, and tell what we are doing and how situated.' 

"'I am there,' announced the same voice. *The old lady 
(kokona) is sitting in the garden. . . . she is putting on her 
spectacles and reading a letter.' 

" ' The contents of it, and hasten,' was the hurried order, while 
preparing note-book and pencil The contents were given slowly, 
as if, while dictating, the invisible presence desired to afford us 
time to put down the words phonetically, for we recognised the 
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Valachian language, of which we knew nothing beyond the ability 
to recognise it. In such a way a whole page was filled. 

" ' Look west . . . toward the third pole of the yourta,* pro- 
nounced the Tartar in his natural voice, though it sounded 
hollow, and as if coming from afar. * Her thought is here.* 

" Then with a convulsive jerk the upper portion of the Shaman's 
body seemed raised, and his head fell heavily on the writer's 
feet, which he clutched with both his hands. The position was 
becoming less and less attractive, but curiosity proved a good 
ally to courage. In the west comer was standing, life-like, but 
flickering, unsteady, and mist-like, the form of a dear old friend, 
a Roumanian lady of Vallachia, a mystic by disposition, but a 
thorough disbeliever in this kind of occult phenomena. 

" ' Her thought is here, but her body is lying unconscious. 
We could not bring her here otherwise,* said the voice. 

" We addressed and supplicated the apparition to answer, but 
all in vain. The features moved and the form gesticulated as if 
in fear and agony, but no sound broke forth from the shadowy 
lips; only we imagined — perchance it was a fancy — hearing, 
as if from a long distance, the Roumanian words, * Non se poie — 
It cannot be done.* 

" For over two hours the most substantial, unequivocal proofs 
that the Shaman's astral soul was travelling at the bidding of our 
unspoken wish were given us. Ten months later, we received a 
letter from a Valachian friend in response to ours, in which we 
had enclosed the page from the note-book, inquiring of her what 
she had been doing on that day, and describing the scene in full. 
She was sitting, she wrote, in the garden on that morning,* pro- 
saically occupied in boiling some conserves ; the letter sent to her 
was word for word the copy of the one received by her from her 
brother ; all at once, in consequence of the heat she thought, 
she fainted, and remembered distinctly dreaming she saw the 
writer in a desert place, which she accurately described, and 
sitting under a * gipsy's tent,' as she expressed it. * Henceforth,' 
she added, * I can doubt no longer.' 

" But our experiment was proved better still. We had directed 
the Shaman's Inner Eye to the same friend heretofore mentioned 
in this chapter, the Kutchi of Lha-Ssa, who travels constantly to 

* The hour in Bucharest corresponded perfectly with that of the 
country in which the scene had taken place. 
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British India and back. We knmv that he was apprized of our 
critical situation in the desert : for a few hours later came help, 
and we were rescued by a party of twenty-five horsemen, who had 
been directed by their chief to find us at the place where we 
were, which no living man endowed with common powers could 
have known. The chief of this escort was a Shaberon, an ' adept' 
whom we had never seen before, nor did we after that, for he 
never left his soumay (lamasary), and we could have no access to 
it . • . But he was a personal friend of the Kutchi." 

This incident put an end for the time to Mme. 
Blavatsky's wanderings in Tibet She was con- 
ductea Dack to the frontier by roads and passes 
of which she had no previous knowledge, and after 
further travels in India, was directed by her occult 
guardian to leave the country, shortly before the 
troubles which began in India in 1857. 

She went in a Dutch vessel from Madras to 
Java, and thence returned to Europe in 1858. 

Meanwhile the fate to which she has been so 
freely exposed all through her later life was already 
asserting itself to her disadvantage, and without, up 
to this time, having challenged the world s antagonism, 
by associating her name with tales of wonder, she, 
nevertheless, already found herself — or rather, in her 
absence, her friends found her — the mark for slanders, 
no less extravagant, in a different way, than some 
that have been aimed at her quite recently by people 
claiming to take an interest in psychic phenomena, 
but unable to tolerate those reported to have been 
brought about by her agency. Her aunt writes : 
" Faint rumours reached her friends of her having 
been met in Japan, China, Constantinople, and the 
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far East She passed through Europe several 
times, but never lived in it Her friends, therefore, 
were as much surprised as pained to read, years 
afterwards, fragments from her supposed biography, 
which spoke of her as a person well known in the 
high life^ as well as the low^ of Vienna, Berlin, War- 
saw, and Paris, and mixed her name with events 
and anecdotes whose scene was laid in these cities, 
at various epochs, when her friends had every 
possible proof of her being far away from Europe. 
These anecdotes referred to her indifferently, under 
the several Christian names of Julie, Nathalie, &c., 
which were those really of other persons of the same 
surname ; and attributed to her various extravagant 
adventures. Thus the Netie Freie Presse spoke of 
Madame Heloise (?) Blavatsky, a non-existing 
personage, who had joined the Black Hussars — les 
Huzzards de la Mart — during the Hungarian revolu- 
tion, her sex being found out only in 1 849." Similar 
stories, equally groundless, were circulated at a later 
date. Anticipating this, her aunt goes on — " Another 
journal of Paris narrated the story of Mme. Blavat- 
sky, ' a Pole from the Caucasus ' (?), a supposed 
relative of Baron Hahn of Lemberg, who, after 
taking an active part in the Polish Revolution of 
1863 (during the whole of which time Mme. H. P. 
Blavatsky was quietly living with her relatives at 
Tiflis), was compelled, from lack of means, to serve 
as a female waiter in a ' restaurant du Faubourg St 
Antoine' These, and many other infamous stories 
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circulated by idle gossips, were laid at the door of 
Mme, Blavatsky, the heroine of our narrative. 

On her return from India in 1858, Mme. Blavat- 
sky did not go straight to Russia, but, after spending 
some months in France and Germany, rejoined her 
own people at last in the midst of a family wedding- 
party at PskofF, in the north-west of Russia, about 
180 miles from St Petersburg. 

Concerning the next few years of Mme. Blavat- 
sky's life, we are furnished with ample details, by 
means of a narrative written at the time by her 
sister, Mme. V. P. de Jelihowsky, and published in 
1881 in a Russian periodical — the^^^ — as a series 
of papers, headed, "The Truth about H. P. Blavat- 
sky." To this source of information we may now 
turn. 



k 



CHAPTER III. 

AT HOME IN RUSSIA, 1 858. 

In the course of certain ** Personal and Family 
Reminiscences," put together by Mme. de Jeli- 
howsky, she explains the attitude of mind in which 
she was brought up, interesting both as bearing on 
the narrative she has to relate and also as connected 
with the family history of the subject of this memoir. 
She writes : " I was born and bred in a strictly 
orthodox, sincerely religious, yet far from being 
mystically-inclined, family. But if the spirit of 
mysticism had failed to influence its members, it 
was not in consequence of any predetermined policy 
of an a priori denial of everything unknown, or of a 
tendency to sneer at the incomprehensible only 
because it is far beyond one's capacities and nature 
to take it in ; but as * highly educated and polished 
people' can hardly be expected to confess their 
mental and intellectual failings, hence the conscious 
efforts of playing at incredulity and esprit forts. 
Nothing of the sort was to be found in our family. 
Nor was there any great superstition or bigotry 
amongst them — two feelings the best calculated to 
generate and develop faith in the supernatural. 
But when, at the age of sixteen, I had to part with 
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my mother's family, in which I had been brought 
up since her death, and went to live with my father, 
I met in him a man of quite a different nature. He 
was an extreme sceptic, a deist, if anything, and one 
of a most practical turn of mind ; a highly intellec- 
tual and even a scientific man, one who knew and 
had seen a great deal in life, but whose erudition 
and learning had been developed in full accordance 
with his own personal views, and not at all in any 
spirit of humility before the truths of Christianity, or 
blind belief in man's immortality and life beyond the 
grave." 

In 1858, when Mme. Blavatsky returned to 
Russia, her sister, the writer of the reminiscences 
from which I have just quoted, bore the name of 
Yahontoff — that of her first husband, who had died 
shortly before that date. She was staying at Pskoff 
with General N. A. Yahontoff — Marechal de 
Noblesse of that place — her late husband's father. 
A wedding-party, that of her sister-in-law, was in 
progress, and Colonel Hahn was amongst the guests. 
On Christmas night, Mme. de Jelihowsky writes : 
— " They were all sitting at supper, carriages loaded 
with guests were arriving one after the other,- and 
the hall bell kept ringing without interruption. At 
the moment when the bridegroom's best men arose, 
with glasses of champagne in their hands, to pro- 
claim their good wishes for the happy couple — a 
solemn moment in Russia — the bell was again rung 
impatiently. Mme. Yahontoff, Mme. Blavatsky's 
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sister, moved by an irrepressible impulse, and not- 
withstanding that the hall was full of servants, 
jumped up from her place at the table, and, to the 
amazement of all, rushed herself to open the door. 
She felt convinced, she said afterwards, though why 
she could not tell, that it was her long lost sister ! " 

For some time, now, this memoir will closely follow 
Mme. de Jelihowsky's narrative, now translated 
into English for the first time, but it will be un- 
necessary to load every page with quotation marks. 
Where the first person is used, it will be understood 
that Mme. de Jelihowsky is speaking, although she 
also frequently refers to herself in the third person, 
as the narrative was originally published in Russia 
anonymously. When I, the present editor, have 
occasion to intervene with comments, such passages 
will be enclosed in brackets. 

Spiritism (or spiritualism) was then just looming on 
the horizon of Europe During her travels, the 
psychological peculiarities of Mme. Blavatsky's 
childhood and girlhood had developed, and she 
returned already possessed of occult powers, which 
were in those days attributed to mediumship. 

These powers asserted themselves in strange 
incessant knocks and raps and sounds, which many 
hearers mistook for the esprits frappeurs ; in the 
moving of furniture without contact, in the increase 
and the decrease of the weight of various objects, in 
her faculty of seeing herself (and occasionally of 
transferring that faculty to others) things invisible 
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to ordinary sight, and living but absent persons who 
had resided years ago in the places where she 
happened to be, as well as spectral images of 
personages dead at various epochs. 

Well acquainted with a number of facts of the 
most striking character which have happened at 
that period of her life (which, however, has not 
lasted very long, as she succeeded very soon in 
conquering, and even obtaining mastery over the 
influence or forces that surrounded her), I will 
describe only those phenomena of which I was an 
eye-witness. 

For this I must return to the night of Mme. 
Blavatsky's arrival. 

From that time all those who were living in the 
house remarked that strange things were taking 
place in it. Raps and whisperings, sounds, mysteri- 
ous and unexplained, were now being constantly 
heard wherever the newly arrived inmate went. 
Not only did they occur in her presence and near 
her, but knocks were heard, and movements of the 
furniture perceived nearly in every room in the 
house, on the walls, the floor, the windows, the sofa, 
cushions, mirrors, and clocks, on every piece of 
furniture, in short, about the rooms. However 
much Mme. Blavatsky tried to conceal these facts, 
laughing at them and trjang to turn these mani- 
festations into fun, it was useless for her to deny 
the fact or the occult significance of these sounds. 
At last, to the incessant questions of her sister, she 
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confessed that those manifestations had never ceased 
to follow her every\vhere as in the early days of her 
infancy and youth. That such raps could be in- 
creased or diminished, and at times even made to 
cease altogether by the mere force of her will, she 
also acknowledged, proving her assertion generally on 
the spot Of course the good people of Pskoff, like 
the rest of the world, knew what was then occurring, 
and had heard of spiritualism and its manifestations. 
There had been mediums in Petersburg, but they 
had not penetrated as far as Pskoff, and its guileless 
inhabitants had never heard the rappings of the 
so-called spirit. 

[All who have become acquainted with Mme. 
Blavatsky in the present phase of her development 
will be aware of the , eagerness with which she 
repudiates the least trace of mediumship as entering 
into the phenomena with which she has been 
associated in recent years. In 1858 she appears to 
have been in a transition state, already invested 
with occult will power, which put her in a position 
to repress the manifestations of mediumship in 
emergencies, but still liable to their spontaneous 
occurrence when they were not thus under repression. 
Expressly asked the question, she would always deny 
that she was a medium — which, indeed, she would 
appear no longer to have been, in the strict sense of 
the term — for she does not seem to have been coit- 
trolled by the agencies recognised in spiritualism, 
even when sometimes acquiescing in casual mani- 
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festations on their part. Mme. de Jelihowsky, 
questioned on this subject recently, says : — " I re- 
member that when addressed as a medium, she 
(Mme. Blavatsky) used to laugh and assure us she 
was no medium, but only a mediator between mortals 
and beings we knew nothing about. But I could 
never understand the diflFerence." 

This may be the best opportunity for bringing to 
the reader's notice some passages from Mme. 
Jelihowsky's '* Personal and Family Reminiscences" 
which bear on the point, an important one as regards 
all psychic students of Mme Blavatsky's pheno- 
mena and characteristics. 

Her sister says : — " Although everyone had sup- 
posed that the manifestations occurring in H. P. B.'s 
presence were the results of a mediumistic power 
pertaining to her, she herself had always obstinately 
denied it. My sister, H. P. Blavatsky, had passed 
most of her time, during her many years' absence 
from Russia, travelling in India, where, as we are now 
informed, spiritual theories are held in great scorn, 
and the so-called (by us) mediumistic phenomena 
are said to be caused by quite another agency than 
that of spirits ; mediumship proceeding, they say, 
from a source, to draw from which, my sister .thinks 
it degrading to her human dignity; in conse- 
quence of which ideas she refuses to acknowledge 
such a force in herself. From letters received by 
me from my sister, I found she had been dissatisfied 
with much that I had said of her in my ' Truth 
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about H. P. Blavatsky/ She still maintains, now 
as then, that in those days (of i860) she was influ- 
enced as well as she is now by quite another kind of 
power, — namely, that of the Indian sages, the Raj- 
Yogis, — and that even the shadows (figures) she sees 
all her life are no phantoms, no ghosts of the 
deceased, but only the manifestations of her power- 
ful friends in their astral envelopes. However 
it may be, and whatever the power that produced 
her phenomena only, during the whole time that she 
lived with us at the Yahon toffs, such phenomena 
happened constantly before the eyes of all — believers 
and unbelievers (relatives and outsiders) — and they 
plunged everyone equally into amazement." 

As this memoir is a narrative and not an occult 
treatise I refrain from any minute analysis of the 
psychological problem involved, and would only 
point out that the condition of things Mme. de 
Jelihowsky refers to, chimes in with the rough 
explanation I gave in the first chapter as to the 
occult theory of Mme. Blavatsky's development, 
which would recognise her natural born, physical 
attributes as only coming under control when the 
higher faculties of her real self, entering into union 
with the bodily organism as this reached maturity, 
put her in a position to be taught how to eradicate 
the weed-growth of her abnormally fertile psychic 
faculties.] 

With the arrival of Mme. Blavatsky at PskoflF, 
the news about the extraordinary phenomena pro- 

F 
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duced by her spread abroad like lightning, turning 
the whole town topsy-turvy. 

The fact is, that the sounds were not simple raps, 
but something more, as they showed extraordinary 
intelligence, disclosing the past as well as the future 
to those who held converse through them with those 
Mme. Blavatsky called her kikimorey (or spooks). 
More than that, for they showed the gift of disclos- 
ing unexpressed thoughts, t.e., — penetrating freely 
into the most secret recesses of the human mind, 
and divulging past deeds and present intentions. 

The relatives of Mme. Blavatsky's sister were 
leading a very fashionable life, and received a good 
deal of company in those days. Her presence 
attracted a number of visitors, no one of whom ever 
left her unsatisfied, for the raps which she evoked 
gave answers, composed of long discourses in several 
languages, some of which were unknown to the 
medium^ as she was called. The poor " medium " 
became subjected to every kind of test, to which she 
submitted very gracefully, no matter how absurd the 
demand, as a proof that she did not bring about the 
phenomena by juggling. It was her usual habit to 
sit very quietly and quite unconcerned on the sofa, 
or in an arm-chair, engaged in some embroidery, 
and apparently without taking the slightest interest 
or active part in the hubbub which she produced 
around herself. And the hubbub was great indeed. 
One of the guests would be reciting the alphabet, 
another putting down the answers received, while 
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the mission of the rest was to offer mental ques- 
tions, which were always and promptly answered. 
It so happened, however, that the unknown and 
invisible things at work favoured some people more 
than others, while there were those who could obtain 
no answers whatever. In the latter case, instead 
of replying to queries asked aloud, the raps would 
answer the unexpressed mental thought of some 
other person, first calling him by name. During 
that time, conversations and discussions in a loud 
tone were carried on around her. Mistrust and 
irony were often shown, and occasionally even a 
doubt expressed, in a very indelicate way, as to the 
good faith of Mme. Blavatsky. But she bore it 
all very coolly and patiently, a strange and puzzling 
smile, or an ironical shrugging of the shoulders being 
her only answer to questions of very doubtful logic 
offered to her over and over again. 

** But how do you do it, and what is it that raps?" 
people kept on asking. Or again, " But how can 
you so well guess people's thoughts ? How could 
you know that I had thought of this or that } " 

At first H. P. B, sought very zealously to prove 
to people that she did not produce the phenomena, 
but very soon she changed her tactics. She declared 
herself tired of such discussions, and silence and a 
contemptuous smile became for some time her only 
answer. Again she would change as rapidly; and 
in moments of good-humour, when people would be 
foolishly and openly expressing the most insulting 
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doubts of her honesty, instead of resenting them she 
used to laugh aloud in their faces. Indeed, the 
most absurd hypotheses were offered by the sceptics. 
For instance, it was suggested that she might pro- 
duce her loud raps by the means of a machine in 
her pocket, or that she rapped with her nails ; the 
most ingenious theory being that " when her hands 
were visibly occupied with some work, she did it 
with her toes." 

To put an end to all this, she allowed herself to 
be subjected to the most stupid demands ; she was 
searched, her hands and feet were tied with string, 
she permitted herself to be placed on a soft sofa, to 
have her shoes taken off and her hands and feet 
held fast against a soft pillow, so that they should 
be seen by all, and then she was asked that the 
knocks and rappings should be produced at the 
further end of the room. Declaring that she would 
try but would promise nothing, her orders were, 
nevertheless, immediately accomplished, especially 
when the people were seriously interested. These 
raps were produced at her command on the ceiling, 
on the window sills, on every bit of furniture in the 
adjoining room, and in places quite distant from her. 

At times she would wickedly revenge herself by 
practical jokes on those who so doubted her. Thus, 
for example, the raps which came one day inside 

the glasses of the young professor, M , while 

she was sitting at the other side of the room, were 
so strong that they fairly knocked the spectacles off 
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his nose, and made him become pale with fright. 
At another time, a lady, an esprit forty very vain 
and coquettish, to her ironical question of what was 
the best conductor for the production of such raps, 
and whether they could be done everywhere, received 
a strange and very puzzling answer. The word, 
" Gold," was rapped out, and then came the words, 
" We will prove it to you immediately." 

The lady kept smiling with her mouth slightly 
opened. Hardly had the answer come, than 
she became very pale, jumped from her chair, 
and covered her mouth with her hand. Her face 
was convulsed with fear and astonishment. Why ? 
Because she had felt raps in her mouth, as she con- 
fessed later on. Those present looked at each 
other significantly. Previous even to her own con- 
fession all had understood that the lady had felt a 
violent commotion and raps in the gold oi her artifi- 
cial teeth ! And when she rose from her place and 
left the room with precipitation, there was a homeric 
laugh among us at her expense. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MME. DE JELIHOWSKY's NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

It is impossible to give in detail even a portion of 
what was produced in the way of such phenomena 
during the stay of Mme. Blavatsky amongst us 
in the town of Pskoff. 

But they may be mentioned under general classi- 
fication as follows : — 

1. Direct and perfectly clear written and verbal 
answers to mental questions— or " thought-reading." 

2. Prescriptions for different diseases, in Latin, 
and subsequent cures. 

3. Private secrets, unknown to all but the inter- 
ested party, divulged, especially in the case of those 
persons who mentioned insulting doubts. 

4. Change of weight in furniture and of persons 
at will. 

5. Letters from unknown correspondents, and 
immediate answers written to queries made, and 
found in the most out of-the-way mysterious places.* 

* Thus a governess, named Leontine, who wanted to know the 
fate of a certain young man, she had hoped to be married to, 
learnt what had become of him ; his name, that she had purposely 
withheld, being given in full — from a letter written in an unknown 
handwriting she found in one of her locked boxes, placed inside 
a trunk equally locked. 
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6. Appearance and apport of objects unclaimed 
by any one present. 

7. Sounds as of musical notes in the air wherever 
Mme. Blavatsky desired they should resound. 

All these surprising and inexplicable manifesta- 
tions of an intelligent, and at times, I should 
almost say, an omniscient force, produced a sensation 
in Pskoff, where there yet remain many who remem- 
ber it well. Truth compels us to remark that the 
answers were not always in perfect accord with the 
facts, but seemed purposely distorted as though for 
the purpose of making fun, especially of those 
querists who expected infallible prophecies. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains of the manifesta- 
tion of an intelligent force, capable of perceiving the 
thoughts and feelings of any person ; as also of 
expressing them by rappings and motions in inani- 
mate objects. The following two occurrences took 
place in the presence of many eye-witnesses during 
the stay of Mme. Blavatsky with us. 

As usual, those nearest and dearest to her were, 
at the same time, the most sceptical as to her occult 
powers. Her brother Leonide and her father stood 
out longer than all against evidence, until at last the 
doubts of the former were greatly shaken by the 
following fact. 

The drawing-room of the Yahontoffs was full of 
visitors. Some were occupied with music, others 
with cards, but most of us, as usual, with phenomena. 
Leonide de Hahn did not concern himself with 
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anything in particular, but was leisurely walking 
about, watching everybody and everything. He 
was a strong, muscular youth, saturated with the 
Latin and German wisdom of the University, and 
belreved, so far, in no one and nothing. He stopped 
behind the back of his sister's chair, and was listen- 
ing to her narratives of how some persons, who called 
themselves mediums, made light objects become so 
heavy that it was impossible to Hft them ; and others 
which were naturally heavy became again remark- 
ably light. 

"And you mean to say that you can do it?" 
ironically asked the young man of his sister. 

" Mediums can, and I have done it occasionally ; 
though I cannot always answer for its success," 
coolly replied Mme. Blavatsky. 

" But would you try ? " asked somebody in the 
room ; and immediately all joined in requesting her 
to do so. 

" I will try," she said, " but I b^ of you to remem- 
ber that I promise nothing. I will simply fix this 
chess-table, and try. . . . Hewhowants tomake the 
experiment, let him lift it now, and then try ag-ain 
after I shall have fixed W 

" After you shall have fixed it ? " said a voice, 
" and what then ? Do you mean to say that you 
will not touch the table at all ? " 

" Why should I touch it ? " answered Mme. 
Blavatsky, with a quiet smile. 

Upon hearing the extraordinary assertion, one of 
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the young men went determinedly to the small 
chess-table, and lifted it up as though it were a 
feather. 

" All right," she said. " Now kindly leave it 
alone, and stand back ! " 

The order was at once obeyed, and a great silence 
fell upon the company. All, holding their breath, 
anxiously watched for what Mme. Blavatsky 
would do next. She apparently, however, did 
nothing at all. She merely fixed her large blue eyes 
upon the chess-table, and kept looking at it with an 
intense gaze. Then, without removing her gaze, 
she silently, with a motion of her hand, invited 
the same young man to remove it. He approached, 
and grasped the table by its leg with great assurance. 
The table could not be moved ! 

He then seized it with both his hands. The table 
stood as though screwed to the floor. 

Then the young man, crouching down, took hold 
of it with both hands, exerting all his strength to 
lift it by the additional means of his broad shoulders. 
He grew red with the effort, but all in vain ! The 
table seemed rooted to the carpet, and would not be 
moved. There was a loud burst of applause. The 
young man, looking very much confused, abandoned 
his task en desespoir de cause, and stood aside. 

Folding his arms in quite a Napoleonic way, he 
only slowly said, " Well, this is a good joke ! " 

" Indeed, it is a good one I " echoed Leonide. 

A suspicion had crossed his mind that the young 
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Visitor was acting in secret confederacy with his 
sister, and was fooling them. 

" May I also try ? " he suddenly asked her. 

" Please do, my dear," was the laughing response. 

Her brother upon this approached, smiling, and 
seized, in his turn, the diminutive table by its leg 
with his strong muscular arm. But the smile in- 
stantly vanished, to give place to an expression of 
mute amazement. He stepped back a little and 
examined again very carefully the, to him, well- 
known chess table. Then he gave it a tremendous 
kick, but the little table did not even budge. 

Suddenly applying to its surface his powerful 
chest he enclosed it within his arms, trying to shake 
it. The wood cracked, but would yield to no effort. 
Its three feet seemed screwed to the floor. Then 
Leonide Hahn lost all hope, and abandoning the 
ungrateful task, stepped aside, and frowning, ex- 
claimed but these two words, " How strange ! " his 
eyes turning meanwhile with a wild expression of 
astonishment from the table to his sister. 

We all agreed that this exclamation was not too 
strong. 

The loud debate had meanwhile drawn the atten- 
tion of several visitors, and they came pouring in 
from the drawing-room into the large apartment 
where we were. Many of them, old and young, 
tried to lift up, or even to impart some slight motion 
to, the obstinate little chess table. They failed, like 
the rest of us. 
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Upon seeing her brothers astonishment, and 
perchance desiring finally to destroy his doubts, 
Mme. Blavatsky, addressing him with her usual 
careless laugh, said, " Try to lift the table now, once 
more ! " 

Leonide H. approached the little thing very 
irresolutely, grasped it again by the leg, and, pulling 
it upwards, came very nearly to dislocating his arm 
owing to the useless effort : the table was lifted like 
a feather this time !* 

And now to our second case. It occurred in St 
Petersburg, a few months later, when Mme. Blavat- 
sky had already left Pskoff with her father and sister, 
and when all three were living in a hotel. They 
had come to St Petersburg on business on their way 
to Mme. Yahontoffs property, in the district of 
Novorgeff, where they had decided to pass the 
summer. All their forenoons were occupied with 
business, their afternoons and evenings with making 
and receiving visits, and there was no time for, or 
even mention of, phenomena. 

One night they received a visit from two old 
friends of their father ; both were old gentlemen, 
one of them a school-fellow of the Corps des Pages, 

* Madame Blavatsky has stated that this phenomenon could be 
produced in two different ways : 

I St Through the exercise of her own will directing the mag- 
netic currents so that the pressure on the table became such that 
no physical force could move it ; and 

2nd. Through the action of those beings with whom she was 
in constant communication, and who, although unseen, were able 
to hold the table against all opposition. 
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Baron M , the other the well-known K w.* 

Both were much interested in recent spiritualism, 
and were, of course, anxious to see something. 

After a few successful phenomena, the visitors 
declared themselves positively delighted, amazed, 
and quite at a loss what to make of Mme. Bla- 
vatsky s powers. They could neither understand 
nor account, they said, for her father's indifference 
in presence of such manifestations. There he was, 
coolly laying out his ^^grande patience '' with cards, 
while phenomena of such a wonderful nature were 
occurring around him. The old gentleman, thus 
taken to task, answered that it was all bosh, and that 
he would not hear of such nonsense ; such occupa- 
tion being hardly worthy of serious people, he added. 
The rebuke left the two old gentlemen unconcerned. 
They began, on the contrary, to insist that Col. 
Hahn should, for old friendship's sake, make an 
experiment, before denying the importance, or even 
the possibility of his daughter's phenomena. They 
offered him to test the intelligences and their power 
by writing a word in another room, secretly from all 
of them, and then asking the raps to repeat it. The 
old gentleman, more probably in the hope of a 
failure that would afford him the opportunity of 
laughing at his two old friends, than out of a desire 
to humour them, finally consented. He left his 

* Sceptics who insist upon having the full names are invited to 
apply to the writer of the above, Mme. de Jelihowsky, St Peters- 
burg, Zabalkansky Prospect, No. lo house, i^ 31 apartment. 
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cards, and proceeding into an adjoining room, wrote 
a word on a bit of paper ; after which, conveying it 
to his pocket, he returned to his patience^ and waited 
silently, laughing behind his gray moustache. 

" Well, our dispute will now be settled in a few 
moments," said K w. "What shall you say, how- 
ever, old friend, if the word written by you is 
correctly repeated ? Will you not feel compelled 
to believe in such a case ? " 

*' What I might say, if the word were correctly 
guessed, I could not tell at present," he sceptically 
replied. "One thing I could answer, however, from 
the time I can be made to believe your alleged 
spiritism and its phenomena, I shall be ready to 
believe in the existence of the devil, undines, 
sorcerers, and witches — in the whole paraphernalia 
— in short, of old women's superstitions ; and you 
may prepare to offer me as an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum." 

Upon delivering himself thus, he went on with 
his patience, and paid no further attention to the 
proceedings. He was an old " Voltarian," as the 
positivists who believed in nothing, are called 
in Russia. But we, who felt deeply interested in 
the experiment, began to listen to the loud and 
unceasing raps coming from a plate brought there 
for the purpose. 

The younger sister was repeating the alphabet; 
the old general marked the letters down; while 
Mme. Blavatsky did nothing at all — apparently. 
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She was what would be called, in our days, a 
" good writing medium ; " that is to say, she could 
write out the answers herself while talking with 
those around her, upon quite indifferent topics. 
But simple and more rapid as this mode of com- 
munication may be, she would never consent to 
use it 

She was too afraid to employ it, fearing, as she 
explained, uncalled-for suspicion from foolish people, 
who did not understand the process. 

[From the first, that is to say, almost from her 
childhood, and certainly in the days mentioned above, 
Mme. Blavatsky, as she tells us, would, in such 
cases, see either the actual present thought of the 
person putting the questions, or its paler reflection 
— still quite distinct for her — of an event, or a name, 
or whatever it was, in the past, as though hanging 
in a shadow world around the person, generally in 
the vicinity of the head. She had but to copy it 
consciously, or allow her hand to do so mechanically. 
At any rate, she never felt herself helped or led on 
by an external power, ^>., no "spirits" helped her 
in this process after she returned from her first 
voyage, she avers. It seemed an action entirely 
confined to her own will, more or less consciously 
exercised by her, more or less premeditated and 
put into play. 

Whenever the thought of a person had to be 
communicated through raps, the process changed. 
She had to read, first of all, sometimes to interpret 
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the thought of the querist, and having done so, to 
remember it well after it had often disappeared; 
watch the letters of the alphabet as they were read 
or pointed out, prepare the will-current that had to 
produce the rap at the right letter, and then have 
it strike at the right moment, the table or any other 
object chosen to be the vehicle of sounds or raps. 
A most dif5ficult process, and far less easy than 
direct writing^ 

By the means of raps and alphabet we got one 
wordy but it proved such a strange one, so grotesquely 
absurd as having no evident relation to anything 
that might be supposed to have been written by her 
father, that all of us who had been in the expecta- 
tion of some complicated sentence looked at each 
other, dubious whether we ought to read it aloud. 
To our question, whether it was all, the raps became 
more energetic in the af5firmative sounds. We had 
several triple raps, which meant in our code — Yes ! 
. . . yes, yes, yes ! ! ! 

Remarking our agitation and whispering, Madame 
B.'s father looked at us over his spectacles, and 
asked — 

"Well! Have you any answer? It must be 
something very elaborate and profound indeed ! " 

He arose and, laughing in his moustache, ap- 
proached us. His youngest daughter, Mme. 
Yahontoff, then went to him and said, with some 
little confusion — 

" We only got one word." 
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" And what is it ? '' 

'* Zaitchik ! " * 

It was a sight indeed to witness the extraordinary 
change that came over the old man's face at this one 
word! He became deadly pale. Adjusting his 
spectacles with a trembling hand, he stretched it out 
while hurriedly saying — 

" Let me see it ! Hand it over. Is it really so ? " 

He took the slips of paper, and read in a very 
agitated voice, — " ' Zaitchick.' Yes, zaitchik; so it is. 
How very strange ! " 

Taking out of his pocket the paper he had written 
upon in the adjoining room, he handed it in silence 
to his daughter and guests. 

They found on it both the question offered and 
the answer that was anticipated. The words read 
thus — 

" What was the name of my favourite war-horse 
which I rode during my first Turkish campaign ? " 
and lower down, in parenthesis, (" Zaitchik.") 

We felt fully triumphant, and expressed our feel- 
ings accordingly. 

This solitary word, Zaitchik, had an enormous 
effect upon the old gentleman. As it often happens 
with inveterate sceptics, once that he had found out 
that there was indeed something in his eldest 

* Zaitchik means, literally, " a little hare," while Zaitz is the 
Russian tenn for any hare. In the Russian language every 
substantive and adjective may be made to express the same thing, 
only in the diminutive. Thus a house is dom, while small house 
is expressed by the word domiky &c. 
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daughter's claims, and that it had nothing to do 
whatever with deceit or juggling, having been con- 
vinced of this one fact, he rushed into the region of 
phenomena with all the zeal of an ardent investi- 
gator. As a matter of course, once he believed he 
felt no more inclined to doubt his own reason. 

Having received from Mme. Blavatsky one cor- 
rect answer, her father became passionately fond of 
experimenting with his daughter's powers. Once he 
enquired of the date of a certain event in his family 
that had occurred several hundred of years before. 
He received it From that time he set himself and 
Mme. Blavatsky the difficult task of restoring the 
family chronology. The genealogical tree lost in 
the night of the first crusades had to be restored 
from its roots down to his day. 

The information was readily promised, and he set 
to work from morning to night. 

First, the legend of the Count von Rottenstern, 
the Knight Crusader, was given him. The year, 
the month, and the day on which a certain battle 
with the Saracens had been fought ; and how, while 
sleeping in his tent, the Knight Crusader was 
awakened by the cry of a cock (Hahn) to find him- 
self in time to kill, instead of being stealthily killed 
by an enemy who had penetrated into his tent. For 
this feat the bird, true symbol of vigilance, was 
raised to the honour of being incorporated in the 
coat of arms of the Counts of Rottenstern, who 
became from that time the Rottenstern von Rott 
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Hahn ; to branch oflf later into the Hahn-Hahn 
family and others. 

Then began a regular series of figures, dates of 
years and months, of hundreds of names by connec- 
tion and side marriages, and a long line of descent 
from the Knight Crusaders down to the Countess 
Ida Hahn-Hahn, — Mme. Blavatsky's father's cousin, 
and her father's family names and dates, as well as 
a mass of contemporary ievents which had taken 
place in connection with that family's descending 
line, were given rapidly and unhesitatingly. The 
greatest historian, endowed with the most pheno- 
menal memory, could never be equal to such a task. 
How then could one who had been on cold terms 
from her very youth with simple arithmetic and 
history be suspected of deliberate deceit in a work 
that necessitated the greatest chronological precision, 
the knowledge very often of the most unimportant 
historical events, with their involved names and 
dates, all of which, upon the most careful verifica- 
tion were found to be correct to a day. 

True, the family immigrants from Germany since 
the days of Peter HI. had a good many missing 
links and blanks in their genealogical tables, yet 
the few documents that had been preserved among 
the various branches of the family — in Germany 
and Russia — whenever consulted, were found to be 
the originals of those very exact copies furnished 
through Mme. Blavatsky's raps. 

Her uncle, a high official at the General Post 
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Office at St Petersburg, whose great ambition in 
those days was to settle the title of a Count on his 
eldest sons permanently, took the greatest interest 
in this mysterious work. Over and over again he 
would, in his attempts to puzzle and catch his niece 
in some historical or chronological inaccuracy, inter- 
rupt the regular flow of her raps, and ask for 
information about something which had nothing to 
do with the genealogy, but was only some con- 
temporaneous fact For instance — 

"You say that in the year 1572 Count Carl von 
Hahn-Hahn was married to the Baroness Ottilia, so 

and so. This was in June at the castle of at 

Mecklenburg. Now, who was the reigning Kur- 

fuerst at that time ; what Prince reigned at (some 

small German state) ; and who was the confessor of 
the Pope, and the Pope himself in that year ? " 

And the answer, always correct, would invariably 
come without a moment's pause. It was often 
found far more difficult to verify the correctness of 
such names and dates than to receive the informa- 
tion. Mr J. A. Hahn, then Post Director at St 
Petersburg, Mme. Balvatsky s uncle, had to plunge 
for days and weeks sometimes into dusty old 
archives, write to Germany, and apply for informa- 
tion to the most out-of-the-way places, that were 
designated to him, when he found difficulties in 
his way to obtain the knowledge he sought for 
in easily .obtainable books and records. 

This lasted for months. Never during that time 
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were Mme. Blavatsky's invisible helper or helpers 
found mistaken in any single instance.* They only 
asked occasionally for a day or two to get at the 
correct information. 

Unfortunately, these records, put down on fly-leaves 
and then copied into a book, are probably lost. The 
papers remained with Mme. Blavatsky's father, who 
treasured them, and with many other far more 
valuable documents were stolen or lost after his 
death. But his sister-in-law, Mme. Blavatsky's aunt, 
has in her possession letters from him in which 
he speaks enthusiastically of his experiments. 

One of the most startling of her phenomena 
happened very soon after Mme. Blavatsky's return, 
in the early spring of 1858. Both sisters were then 
living with their father, in their country house in a 
village belonging to Mme. Yahontoff. 

In consequence of a crime committed not far from 
the boundaries of my property, she writes — (a man 
having been found killed in a gin shop, the mur- 
derers remaining unknown) — the superintendent of 
the district police, passed one afternoon through 
our village, and stopped to make some enquiries. 

* Indeed not; for it was neither a "spirit" nor "spirits" but 
living men who can draw before their eyes the picture of any book 
or manuscript wherever existing, and in case of need even that of 
any long forgotten and unrecorded event, who helped "Mme. 
Blavatsky." The astral light is the store-house and the record 
book of all things, and deeds have no secrets for such men. And 
the proof of it may be found in the production of "Isis Unveiled." 
[Note by H. P. Blavatsky.] 
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The researches were made very secretly, and he 
had not said one word about his business to any 
one in the house, not even to our father. As he 
was an acquaintance who visited our family, and 
stopped at our house on his district tour, no one 
asked him why he had come, for he made us very 
frequent visits, as to all the other proprietors in the 
neighbourhood. 

It was only on the following morning after he had 
ordered the village serfs to appear for examination 
(which proved useless) that the inmates learned 
anything of his mission. 

During tea, as they were all sitting around the 
table, there came the usual knocks, raps, and dis- 
turbance, on the walls, the ceiling, and about the 
furniture of the room. 

To our fathers question why the police-super- 
intendent should not try to learn something of the 
name and the whereabouts of the murderer from my 
sister s invisible agents, the officer, Captain O., only 
incredulously smiled. 

He had heard of the "all-knowing" spirits y but 
was ready to bet almost anything that these " horned 
and hoofed gentlemen " would prove insufficient for 
such a task. " They would hardly betray and 
inform against their own," he added, with a silly 
laugh. 

This fling at her invisible ** powers," and laugh, 
as she thought, at her expense, made Mme. Bla vat- 
sky change colour, and feel, as she said, an irre- 
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pressible desire to humble the ignorant fool, who 
hardly knew what he was talking about. She turned 
fiercely upon the police-officer. 

" And suppose I prove to you the contrary ? " she 
defiantly asked him. 

" Then," he answered, still laughing, " I would 
resign my office, and offer it to you, Madame ; or, 
still better, I would strongly urge the authorities to 
place you at the head of the Secret Police Depart- 
ment." 

" Now, look here. Captain," she said, indignantly, 
" I do not like meddling in such a dirty business, and 
helping you detectives. Yet, since you defy me, let 
my father say over the alphabet, and you put down 
the letters, and record what will be rapped out. 
My presence is not needed for this, and with your 
permission I will even leave the room." 

She went away, and taking a book, placed her- 
self on the > balcony, apparently quite unconcerned 
with what was going on. 

Colonel Hahn, anxious to make a convert, began 
repeating the alphabet The communication re- 
ceived was far from complimentary in its adjectives 
to the address of the police-superintendent. 

The outcome of the message was, that while he 
was talking nonsense at Rougodevo (the name of our 
new property), the murderer, whose name was 
Samoylo Ivanof, had crossed over before daylight 
to the next district, and thus escaped the officer's 
clutches. 
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" At present he is hiding under a bundle of hay 
in the loft of a peasant, named Andrew Vlassoff, of 
the village of Oreshkino. By going there imme- 
diately you will secure the Criminal." 

The effect upon the man was tremendous ! Our 
Stanovoy (district officer) was positively non-plussed 
and confessed that Oreshkino was one of the sus- 
pected villages he had on his list. 

But, — " Allow me, however, to enquire," he asked 
of the table from which the raps proceeded, and 
bending over it with a suspicious look upon his face, 
" how come you — whoever you are — to know 
anything of the murderer's name, or of that of the 
confederate who hides him in his loft ? And who is 
Vlassof, for I know him not ? " 

The answer came clear and rather contemptuous. 

" Very likely that you should neither know nor see 
much beyond your own nose. We, however, who 
are now giving you the information, have the means 
of knowing everything we wish to know. Samoylo 
Ivanof is an old soldier on leave. He was drunk, 
and quarrelled with the victim. The murder was 
not premeditated ; it is a misfortune, not a crime." 

Upon hearing these words the superintendent 
rushed out of the house like a madman, and drove 
off at a furious rate towards Oreshkino, which was 
more than thirty miles distant from Rougodevo. 
The information agreeing admirably with some 
points he had laboriously collected, and furnishing 
the last word to the mystery of the names given — 
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he had no doubt in his own mind that the rest 
would prove true, as he confessed some time after. 

On the following morning a messenger on horse- 
back, sent by the Staturooy, made his appearance 
with a letter to her father. 

Events in Oreshkino had proved every word of 
the information to be correct The murderer was 
found and arrested in his hiding-place at Andrew 
Vlassofs cottage, and identified as a soldier on leave 
named Samoylo Ivanof. 

This event produced a great sensation in the 
district, and henceforward the messages obtained, 
through the instrumentality of my sister, were viewed 
in a more serious light.* But this brought, a few 
weeks after, very disagreeable complications, for the 
police of St Petersburg wanted to know how could 
one, and that one a woman who had just returned 
from foreign countries, know anything of the details 
of a murder. 

It cost Colonel Hahn great exertion to settle the 
matter and satisfy the suspicious authorities that 
there had been no fouler play in the business than 
the intervention of supernatural powers, in which 
the police pretended, of course, to have no faith. 

* Madame Blavatsky denies, point blank, any intervention of 
spirits in this case. She tells us she had the picture of the whole 
tragedy and its subsequent developments before her from the 
moment the Stanovoy entered the house. She knew the names 
of the murderers, the confederate, and of the village, for she saw 
them interlaced, so to say, with the visions. Then she guided the 
raps, and thus gave the information. 
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The most successful phenomena took place during 
those hours when we were alone, when no one cared 
to make experiments or sought useless tests, and 
when there was no one to convince or enlighten. 

At such moments the manifestations were left to 
produce themselves at their own impulse and 
pleasure, none of us — not even the chief author of the 
phenomena under observation, at any rate as far as 
those present could see and judge from appearances 
— assuming any active part in trying to guide them. 

We very soon arrived at the conviction that the 
forces at work, as Mme. Blavatsky constantly told 
us, had to be divided into several distinct categories. 
While the lowest on the scale of invisible beings 
produced most of the physical phenomena, the very 
highest among the agencies at work condescended 
but rarely to a communication or intercourse with 
strangers. The last named " invisibles " made them- 
selves manifestly seen, felt, and heard, only during 
those hours when we were alone in the family, and 
when great harmony and quiet reigned among us. 

It is said that harmony helps wonderfully toward 
the manifestation of the so-called mediumistic force ; 
and that the effects produced in physical manifes- 
tations depend but little on the volition of the 
"medium." Such feats as that accomplished with 
the little chess-table at Pskoff were rare. In the 
majority of the cases the phenomena were sporadic, 
seemingly quite independent of her will, apparently 
never heeding anyone's suggestion, and generally 
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appearing in direct contradiction with the desires 
expressed by those present. We used to feel 
extremely vexed whenever there was a chance to 
convince some highly intellectual investigator, but 
through H. P. B/s obstinacy or lack of will nothing 
came out of it. For instance : 

If we asked for one of those highly intellectual, 
profound answers we got so often when alone, we 
usually received in answer some impertinent rubbish ; 
when we begged for the repetition of some phe- 
nomena she had produced for us hundreds of times 
before, our wish was only laughed at. 

I well remember how, during a grand evening 
party, when several families of friends had come 
from afar off, in some cases from distances of 
hundreds of miles on purpose to witness some phe- 
nomena, to " hear with their ears and see with their 
eyes" the strange doings of Mme. Blavatsky, the 
latter, though mockingly assuring us she did all she 
could, gave them no result to ponder upon. This 
lasted for several days.* 

The visitors had left dissatisfied and in a spirit as 
sceptical as it was uncharitable. Hardly, however, 
had the gates been closed after them, the bells of 
their horses yet merrily tinkling in the last alley of 
the entrance park, when everything in the room 
seemed to become endowed with life. The furni- 
ture acted as though everj^ piece of it was animated 

* She explains this by describing herself as tired and disgusted 
with the ever-growing public thirst for " miracles." 
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and gifted with voice and speech, and we passed 
the rest of the evening and the greater part of the 
night as though we were between the enchanted 
walls of the magic palace of some Scheherazade. 

It is far easier to enumerate the phenomena that 
did not take place during those forever memorable 
hours than to describe those that did. All those 
weird manifestations that we had observed at various 
times seemed to have been repeated for our sole 
benefit during that night. At one moment as we 
sat at supper in the dining-room, there were loud 
accords played on the piano which stood in the 
adjoining apartment, and which was closed and 
locked, and so placed that we could all of us see it 
from where we were through the large open doors. 

Then at the first command and look of Mme. 
Blavatsky there came rushing to her through the 
air her tobacco-pouch, her box of matches, her 
pocket-handkerchief, or anything she asked, or was 
made to ask for. 

Then, as we were taking our seats all the lights 
in the room were suddenly extinguished, both lamps 
and wax candles, as though a mighty rush of wind 
had swept through the whole apartment ; and when 
a match was instantly struck, there was all the heavy 
furniture, sofas, arm-chairs, tables, cupboards, and 
large side-board standing upside down, as though 
turned over noiselessly by some invisible hands, and 
not an ornament of the fragile carved work, nor 
even a plate broken. Hardly had we gathered our 
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senses together after this miraculous performance, 
when we heard again someone playing on the piano 
a loud and inteHigible piece of music, a long marche 
de bravoure this time. As wc rushed with lighted 
candles to the instrument (I mentally counting the 
persons to ascertain that all were present), we found, 
as we had anticipated, the piano locked, the last 
sounds of the final chords still vibrating in the air 
from beneath the heavy closed lid. 

After this, notwithstanding the late hour, we 
placed ourselves around our large dining-table, and 
had a stance. The huge family dlning-board began 
to shake with great force, and then to move, sliding 
rapidly about the room in every direction, even 
raising Itself up to the height of a man. In short, 
we had all those manifestations that never failed 
when we were alone, i.e., when only those nearest 
and dearest to H. P. B. were present, and none of 
the strangers who came to us attracted by mere 
curiosity, and often with a malevolent and hostile 
feeling. 

Among a mass of various and striking phenomena 
that took place on that memorable night, I will 
mention but two more. 

And here I must notice the following question 
made In those days, whenever my sister, Madame B., 
sat to please us, for " communications through raps." 
We were asked by her to choose what we would have. 
" Shall we have the mediumlstic or spook raps, or 
the raps by clairvoyant proxy f " she asked. 
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[To make this clearer and intelligible, I must 
give her (Mme. Blavatsky's) explanation of the 
difference. 

" She never made a secret that she had been, ever 
since her childhood, and until nearly the age of 
twenty-five, a very strong medium ; though after 
that period, owing to a regular psychological and 
physiological training, she was made to lose this 
dangerous gift, and every trace of mediumship, oui- 
side her will, or beyond her direct control, was 
overcome. She had two distinct methods of pro- 
ducing communications through raps. The one 
consisted almost entirely in her being passive, and 
permitting the influences to act at their will, at which 
time the brainless Elementals (the shells would 
rarely, if ever, be allowed to come, owing to the 
danger of the intercourse), chameleon-like, would 
reflect more or less characteristically the thoughts of 
those present, and follow in a half- intelligent way 
the suggestions found by them in Madame B.'s 
mind. The other method, used very rarely for 
reasons connected with her intense dislike to meddle 
with really departed entities, or ratlier to enter 
into their " cumnts of thoitghl" is this : — She 
would compose herself, and, seeking out witli eyes 
shut, in the astral light, that current that preserved 
the genuine impress of some well-known departed 
entity, she idattified herself for the time being with 
it, and, guiding the raps, made them .to spell out 
that which she had in her own mind, as reflected 
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from the astral current. Thus, if the rapping 
"spirit" pretended to be a Shakespeare, it was not 
really that great personality, but only the echo of 
the genuine thoughts that had once upon a time 
moved in his brain and crystallised themselves, so to 
say, in his astral sphere whence even his shell had 
departed long ago— the imperishable thoughts alone 
remaining. Not a sentence, not a word spelt by 
the raps that was not formed first in her brain, in its 
turn the faithful copier of that which was found by 
her spiritual eye in the luminous Record Book of 
departed humanity. The, so to express it, crystallised 
essence of the mind of the once physical brain was 
there before her spiritual vision ; her living brain 
photographed it, and her will dictated its expression 
by guiding the raps, which thus became intelligent.] 

And though few, if any, of us then understood 
clearly what she meant, yet she would act either 
one way or the other, never uniting the two 
methods. 

We chose the former in this instance — the 
" spook raps" — as the easiest to obtain, and affording 
us more amusement, and to her less trouble. 

Thus, out of the many invisible and " distin- 
guished" phantom visitors of that night, the most 
active and prominent among them was the alleged 
spirit of Poushkine. 

1 beg the reader to remember that we never for a 
moment believed that spook to be really the great 
poet, whose earthly remains rest in the neighbour- 
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hood of our Rougodevo, in the monk's territory 
known as the '* holy mountain." 

We had been warned by Mme. Blavatsky, and 
knew well how much we could trust to the commu- 
nications and conversation of such unseen visitors^ 
But the fact of our having chosen for that stance 
the " spook raps," does not at all interfere with the 
truth of that other assertion of ours, namely, that, 
whenever we wanted something genuine, and re- 
sorted to the method of "clairvoyant proxy," we 
had very often communications of great power and 
vigour of thought, profoundly scientific and remark- 
able in every way ; made not 6y but tn the spirit of 
the great defunct personage in whose name they 
given. 

It is only when we resorted to the " spook raps " 
that, notwithstandiri|j the world-known names of the 
eminent personages in which the goblins of the 
stance-room love to parade, we got answers and 
discourses that might do honour to a circus clown, 
but hardly to a Socrates, a Cicero, or a Martin 
Luther. 



CHAPTER V. 

MME. DE JELIHOWSKY's NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

I REMEMBER that we werc deeply interested in those 
days in reading aloud in our little family circle, 
the " Memoirs of Catherine Romanovna Dashkoff," 
just then published. The interest of this remarkable 
historical work was greatly enhanced to us owing to 
the fact that our reading was very often interrupted 
by the alleged spirit of the authoress herself. The 
gaps and hiatuses of a publication, severely dis- 
figured and curtailed by the censor's pen and 
scissors, were constantly filled* up by comparing 
notes with her astral records. 

By the means of guided raps — Mme. B. refusing, 
as usual, to help us by direct writing, preferring 
lazily to rest in her arm chair — we received, in the 
name of the authoress, innumerable remarks, addi- 
tions, explanations, and refutations. In some cases, 
her apparent and mistaken views in the days when 
she wrote her memoirs were corrected, and replaced 
by more genuine thoughts.* All such corrections 

* The fact that many of the remarks and notes were different 
in their character from the original memoirs, and that errors and 
mistakes were corrected, can easily be explained. The old 
thoughts of Catherine Romanovna were expounded and corrected 
in the intellectual sphere of Madame B. The manner and nature 
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and additional matter given, fascinated us deeply 
by their profundity, their wit and humour, often, 
indeed, with the natural pathos that was one of the 
prominent features of this remarkable historical 
character. 

But I must return to my reminiscences of that 
memorable night Thus, among other post mortem 
visitors, we were entertained on that evening by 
A. Poushkine. 

The poet seemed to be in one of his melancholy 
and dark moments ; and to our queries what was 
the matter, what made him suffer, and what we 
could do for him, he obliged us with an extemporary 
poem, which I preserved, although its character and 
style are beneath criticism. 

The substance of it — which is hardly worth trans- 
lation — was to the effect that there was no reason 
for us to know his secret sufferings. Why should 
we try to know what he may be wishing for ? He 
had but one desire : to rest on the bosom of Death, 
instead of which he was suffering in great darkness 
for his sins, tortured by devils, and had lost all hope 
of ever reaching the bliss of becoming a winged 
cherub, &c., &c.* 

of the expression would not cease to resemble that of the author, 
and, in the astral light, the original of the work, as conceived in 
the brain of the historian, would certainly be returned in prefer- 
ence to the mutilated views of the Censor; while the brain of 
Madame B. would supply the rest 

* In the recollection of Mme. Blavatsky, this was a genuine 
spirit-manifestation, ;>., a clumsy personification of the great 

H 
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'* Poor Alexander Sergeitch ! " exclaimed Col. 
Hahn, upon hearing this wretched production read ; 
and so saying he rose as though in search of some- 
thing. 

" What are you looking for ? " we asked. 

" My long pipe ! I have had enough of these 
cigars, and I cannot find my pipe; where can 
it be ? " 

" You have just smoked it, after supper, father," I 
replied. 

" I did ; and now Helen's spirits must have 
walked off with it or hidden it somewhere." 

" One, two, three ! One, two, three ! " affirmed 
triple raps around us, as though mocking the old 
gentleman. 

" Indeed ? Well, this is a foolish joke. Could 
not our friend Poushkine tell us where he has hidden 
it ? Do let us know, for life itself would be worth- 
less on this earth without my old and faithful 
pipe. 

" One, two, three ! One, two, three ! " knocked 
the table. 

"Is this you, Alexander Sergeitch ? " we asked. 

poet by passing shells and spooks, allowed to merge into the 
circle for a few moments. The rhymed complaint speaking of 
hell and devils was the echo of the feelings and thoughts of a 
pious governess present ; most assuredly it was not any reflection 
from Madame B.'s brain, nor would her admiring respect for the 
memory of the greatest Russian poet have ever allowed her to 
make such a blasphemous joke under the cover of his name. 



V 
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At this juncture my sister frowned angrily, and 
the raps suddenly stopped. 

" No/' she said, after a moment's pause, " it is 
somebody else." And putting her hand upon the 
table she set the raps going again. 

'* Who is it, then ? '' 

" It is me ; your old orderly, your honour : 
Voronof." 

" Ah, Voronof ! very glad to meet you again, my 
good fellow. . . . Now, try to remember old times : 
bring me my pipe." 

" I would be very happy to do so, your honour, 
but I am not able; somebody holds me fast. But 
you can take it yourself, your honour. See, there 
it is swinging over your head on the lampT 

We all raised our heads. Verily, where a minute 
before there was nothing at all, there was now the 
huge Turkish pipe, placed horizontally on the 
alabaster shade, and balancing over it with its two 
ends sticking out at both sides of the lamp which 
hung over the dining table. 

This new physical demonstration filled with aston- 
ishment even those of us who had been accustomed 
to live in a world of marvels for months. Hardly 
a year before we would not have believed even in 
the possibility of what we now regarded as perfectly 
proved facts. 

In the early part of the year 1859, as above 
stated, soon after her return to Russia, Mme. 
Blavatsky went to live with her father and sister in 
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a country house of a village belonging to Mme. 
Jelihowsky at Rougodevo.* 

It had been bought only a year before by my 
deceased husband from parties entirely unknown to us 
till then, and through an agent ; and therefore no one 
knew anything of their antecedents, or even who they 
really were. It was quite unexpectedly that, owing 
to the sudden death of M. Yahontof, I decided to 
settle in it for a time, with my two baby sons, our 
father, and my two sisters, H. P. Blavatsky, and 
Lisa, the youngest, our father's only daughter by 
another wife. 

I could therefore have no acquaintance with our 
neighbours or the landed proprietors of other vil- 
lages, or with the relatives of the late owner of 
my property. All I knew was, that Rougodevo had 
been bought from a person named Statkovsky, the 
husband of the granddaughter of its late owners — 
a family named Shousherin. Who were those 
Shousherinns, the hereditary proprietors of those 
picturesque hills and mountains, of the dense pine 
forests, the lovely lakes, our old park, and nearly as 
old a mansion, from the top of which one could take 
a sweeping view of the country for 30 versts around, 
its present proprietors could have no conception 
whatever ; least of all, H. P. B., who had been out 

* In the district of Novorjef, in the Government of Pskoff— 
about 200 versts from St Petersburg. It was at that time a private 
property, a village of several hundred serfs, but soon after eman- 
cipation the land passed into other hands. 
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of Russia for over ten years, and had just then 
returned. 

It was on the second or third evening after our 
arrival at Rougodeyo. We were two of us walking 
along the side of the flower-beds, in front of the 
house. 

The ground-floor windows looked right into the 
flower-garden, while those of its three other sides 
were surrounded with large, old, shaded grounds. 

We had settled on the first-floor, which consisted 
of nine or ten large rooms, while our elderly father 
occupied a suite of rooms on the ground-floor, on 
the right-hand side of the long entrance hall. The 
rooms opposite to his, on the left side, were unin- 
habited, and in the expectation of future visitors, 
stood empty, with their doors securely locked. The 
rooms occupied by the servants were at the back of 
the mansion, and could not be seen from where we 
were. The windows of the empty apartment came 
out in bright relief, especially the room at the left 
angle ; its windows reflecting the rays of the setting 
sun in full glory, seemed illuminated through and 
through with the effulgence of the bright sunbeams. 

We were slowly walking up and down the gravel 
walk under the windows, and each time that we 
approached the angle of the house, my sister (H. P. 
B.) looked into the windows with a strange search- 
ing glance, and lingered on that spot, a puzzling 
expression and smile settling upon her face. 

Remarking at last her furtive glances and smiles, 
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I wanted to know what it was that so attracted her 
attention in the empty room ? 

" Shall I tell ? Well, if you promise not to be 
frightened, then I may," she answered hesitatingly. 

" What reason have I to be frightened ! Thank 
heaven, I see nothing myself. Well, and what do 
you see? Is it, as usual, visitors from the other 
world ? " 

" I could riot tell you now, Vera, for I do not 
know them. But if my conjectures are right, they 
do seem, if not quite the dwellers themselves, at 
least the shadows of such dwellers from another, but 
certainly not from our, world. I recognise this by 
certain signs." 

" What signs ? Are their faces those of dead 
men ? " I asked, very nervously, I confess. 

" Oh, no ! " she said ; " for in such a case I should 
see them as dead people in their beds, or in their 
coffins. Such sights I am familiar with. But 
these men are walking about, and look just as if 
alive. They have no mortal reason to remind 
me of their death, since I do not know who they 
are, and never knew them alive. But they do look 
so very antiquated. Their dresses are such as we 
see only on old family portraits. One, however, is 
an exception." 

" How does he look ? " 

" Well, this one looks as though he were a German 
student or an artist. He wears a black velvet 
blouse, with a wide leather sash. . . . Long hair 
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hanging in heavy waves down his back and 
shoulders. This one is quite a young man. . . . 
He stands apart, and seems to look quite in a 
different direction from where the others are." 

We had now again approached the angle of the 
house, and halting, were both looking into the 
empty room through the bright window panes. 
It was brilliantly lit up by the sunbeams of the 
setting sun, but the room was empty evidently, but 
only for one of us. For my sister it was full of 
the images probably of its long -departed late 
inmates. 

Mme. Blavatsky went on looking thoughtfully, 
and describing what she saw. 

" There, there, he looks in our direction. See ! " 
she muttered, " he looks as though he is startled at 
seeing us! Now he is there no longer. How 
strange! he seems to have melted away in that 
sunbeam ! " 

" Let us call them out to-night, and ask them who 
they are," I suggested. 

" We may, but what of that ? Can any one of 
them be relied upon or believed "i I would pay any 
price to be able to command and control as they, 
, . . Some personages I might name, do; but I 
cannot I must fail for years to come," she added, 
regretfully. 

" Who are they ? Whom do you mean ? " 

" Those who know and can — not mediums," she 
contemptuously added. '' But look, look, what a 
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Mght ! Oh, see what an vt^ monster ! Who can 
it be?" 

'' Now, what's the use in your telling me 'look, 
look' and see? How can I look when I see 
nothing, not being a clairvoyant as you are. • . . 
Tell me, how does that other figure appear ? Only 
if it is something too dreadful, then you had better 
stop,'' I added, feeling a cold chill creeping over me. 
And, seeing she was going to speak, I cried out, 
*' Now, pray do not say anything more if it is too 
dreadful" 

" Don't be afraid, there is nothing dreadful in it, 
it only seemed to me so. They are there now — one, 
however, I can see very hazily ; it is a woman, and 
she seems to be always merging into and again 
emerging from that shadow in the comer. Oh, 
there's an old, old lady standing there and looking 
at me, as though she were alive. What a nice, 
kind, fat old thing she must have been. She has a 
white frilled cap on her head, a white kerchief 
crossed over her shoulders, a short grey narrow 
dress, and a checked apron." 

*' Why, you are painting some fancy portrait of 
the Flemish school," laughed I. " Now, look here, 
I am really afraid that you are mystifying me." 

'' I swear I am not. But I am so sorry that you 
cannot see." 

" Thanks ; but I am not at all sorry. Peace be 
upon all those ghosts I How horrible I " 

" Not at all horrible. They are all quite nice 
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and natural, with the exception, maybe, of that 
old man." 

** Gracious ! what old man ? " 

'* A very, very funny old man. Tall, gaunt, and 
with such a suffering look upon his worn-out face. 
And then it is his nails that puzzle me. What 
terrible long nails he has, or claws rather ; why, they 
must be over an inch long ! " 

" Heaven help us ! " I could not help shrieking 
out. " Whom are you describing ? Surely it must 
be " — I was going to say, " the devil himself," but 
stopped short, overcome by a shudder. 

Unable to control my terror, I hastily left the 
place under the window and stood at a safe distance. 

The sun had gone down, but the gold and crimson 
flush of its departing rays lingered still, tinting 
everything with gold — the house, the old trees of 
the garden, and the pond in the background. 

The colours of the flowers seemed doubly attrac- 
tive in this brilliant light ; and only the angle of the 
old house, which cut the golden hue in two, seemed 
to cast a gloomy shadow on the glorious scene. H. 
P. Blavatsky remained alone behind that obscure 
angle, overshadowed by the thick foliage of an oak, 
while I sought a safe refuge in the glow of the large 
open space near the flower-beds, and kept urging 
her to come out of her nook and enjoy instead 
the lovely panorama, and look at the far-off" wooded 
hills, with their tops still glowing in the golden hue, 
on the quiet smooth ponds and the large dormant 
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lake, reflecting in its mirror-like waters the green 
chaotic confusion of its banks, and the ancient chapel 
slumbering in its nest of birch. 

My sister came out at last, pale and thoughtful. 
She was determined, she said, to learn who it was 
whom she had just seen. She felt sure the shadowy 
figures were the lingering reflections of people who 
had inhabited at some time those empty rooms. I 
am puzzled to know who the old man can be, she 
kept saying. Why should he have allowed his nails 
to grow to such an extraordinary Chinese length ? 
And then another peculiarity, he wears a most 
strange-looking black cap, very high, and something 
similar to the klobouk of our monks.* 

'* Do let these horrid phantoms alone. Do not 
think of them ! " 

** Why ? It is very interesting, the more so since I 
now see them so rarely. I wish I were still a real 
medium, as the latter, I am told, are constantly 
surrounded by a host of ghosts, and that I see 
them now but occasionally, not as I used to years 
ago, when a child. . . . Last night, however, I 
saw in Lisa's room a tall gentleman with long 
whiskers ? " 

" What ? in the nursery room, near the children ! 
Oh, please, drive him away from there, at least. I 
do hope the ghost has only followed you there, and 
has not made a permanent abode of that place ? 

* The round tiara, covered with a long black veil, worn by the 
orthodox Greek monks. 
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How you can keep so cool, and feel no fear when 
you see, is something I could never understand ! " 

"And why should I fear them ? They are harmless 
in most cases, unless encouraged. Then I am too 
accustomed to such sights to experience even a 
passing uneasiness. If anything, I feel disgust, and 
a contemptuous pity for the poor spooks ! In fact, I 
feel convinced that all of us mortals are constantly 
surrounded by millions of such shadows, the last 
mortal image left of themselves by their ex-proprie- 
tors." 

" Then you think that these ghosts are all of them 
the reflection of the dead ? " 

" I am convinced of it — in fact, / know it ! " 

" Why, then, in such a case, are we not constantly 
surrounded by those who were so near and dear to 
us, by our loved relatives and friends ? Why are we 
allowed to be pestered only by a host of strangers, 
to suffer the uninvited presence of the ghosts of 
people whom we never knew, nor do we care for 
them ? " 

" A difficult query to answer ! How often, how 
earnestly, have I tried to see and recognise, among 
the shadows that haunted me, some one of our 
dear relatives, or even a friend ! . . . Stray 
acquaintances, and distant relatives, for whom I care 
little, I have occasionally recognised, but they never 
seemed to pay any attention to me, and when- 
ever I saw them, it was always unexpected, and 
independently of my will. How I longed from the 
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reading, we — our father, the governess, and myself — 
unwilling to disturb her, communicated with the in- 
visible power, mentally and in silence, simply think- 
ing out our questions, and writing down the letters 
rapped out either on the walls or the table near us. 
. . . I remember having had a remarkable pheno- 
menon of this kind, at a station in the Swyatee Goree 
(Holy Mountains), where the poet A. Poushkine is 
buried, and when my sister was fast asleep. Things 
were told to me, of which positively no one in this 
world could know anything, I alone being the de- 
positary of these secrets, together with an old 
gentleman living for years on his far away property. 
I had not seen him for six years ; my sister had 
never heard of him, as I had made his acquaintance 
two years after she had left Russia. During that 
mental conversation, names, dates, and the appella- 
tion of his property were given to me. I had 
thought and asked, Where is he who loved me 
more than any one on this earth ? Easy to know 
that I had my late husband in my mind. Instead 
of that, I received in answer a name I had long 
forgotten. First I felt perplexed, then indignant, 
and finally the idea became so comical that I burst 
out in a fit of laughter, that awoke my sister. How 
can you prove to me that you do not lie ? I asked 
my invisible companions. Remember the second 
volume of Byron! s poetry, was the answer I received. 
I became cold with horror ! No one had ever been 
told of it, and I myself had forgotten for years thst 
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circumstance which was now told to me in all its 
details, namely, that being in the habit of sending 
books, and a series of English classics for me to read, 
that gentleman, old enough to be my grandfather, had 
thought of offering marriage to me, and found no 
better means for it than by inserting in Volume II. 
of Byron's works a letter to that effect. ... Of 
course my " informers," whoever they were, played 
upon me a wicked trick by reminding me of these 
facts, yet their omniscience had been brilliantly 
proven to me by them in this case. 

It is most extraordinary that our silent conversa- 
tions with that intelligent force that had ever mani- 
fested itself in my sister's presence were found by us 
the most successful during her sleep, or when she 
was very ill. Once a young physician, who visited 
us for the first time, got so terribly frightened at 
the noises, and the moving about of things in her 
room when she was on her bed lying cold and 
senseless, that he nearly fainted himself. Such 
tragi-comical scenes happened very often in our 
house, but the most remarkable of all such have 
already been told in the pages of the Rebus, in 1883, 
as having taken place during her two years' stay 
with us. As an eye-witness, I can only once more 
testify to all tke facts described, without entering 
upon the question of the agency that produced them, 
or the nature of the agents. But I may recall some 
additional inexplicable phenomena that occurred at 
that time, testified to by other members of our 
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family, though some of them I have not witnessed 
myself. All the persons living on the premises, 
with the household members, saw constantly, often 
in full noon-day, vague human shadows walking 
about the rooms, appearing in the garden, in the 
flower-beds in front of the house, and near the old 
chapel. My father (once the greatest sceptic), Mdlle. 
Leontine, the governess of our younger sister, told 
me many a time, that they had just met and seen 
such figures quite plainly. Moreover, Leontine 
found very often in her locked drawers, and her 
trunks, some very mysterious letters, containing 
family secrets known to her alone, over which she 
wept, reading them incessantly during whole weeks ; 
and I am forced to confess that once or twice the 
events foretold in them came to pass as they had 
been prophesied to us. 

[Some comments on various parts of the foregoing 
narrative furnished by Mme. Blavatsky herself, will 
here be read with interest She says she has tried 
with the most famous mediums to evoke and com- 
municate with those dearest to her, and whose loss 
she had deplored, but could never succeed. " Com- 
munications and messages " she certainly did receive, 
and got their signatures, and on two occasions their 
materialized forms ^ but the communications were 
couched in a vague and gushing language quite 
unlike the style she knew so well. Their signatures, 
as she has ascertained, were obtained from her own 
brain ; and on no occasion, when the presence of a 
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relation was announced and the form described by 
the medium, who was ignorant of the fact that Mme. 
Blavatsky could see as well as any of them, has she 
recognised the '* spirit " of the alleged relative in the 
host of spooks and elementaries that surrounded 
them (when the medium was a genuine one of 
course). Quite the reverse. For she often saw, to 
her disgust, how her own recollections and brain- 
images were drawn from her memory and disfigured 
in the confused amalgamation that took place be- 
tween their reflection in the medium's brain which 
instantly sent them but, and the shells which sucked 
them in like a sponge and objectivised them — "^ 
hideous shape with a mask on in my sight," she tells 
us. " Even the materialized form of my uncle at the 
Eddy's was the picture ; it was I who sent it out 
from my own mind, as I had come out to make 
experiments without telling it to any one. It was 
like an empty outer envelope of my uncle that I 
seemed to throw on the medium's astral body. I 
saw and followed the process, I knew Will Eddy was 
a genuine medium, and the phenomenon as real as it 
could be, and, therefore, when days of trouble came for 
him, I defended him in the papers. In short, for all 
the years of experience in America I never succeeded 
in identifying, in one single instance, those I wanted 
to see. It is only in my dreams and personal visions 
that I was brought in direct contact with my own 
blood relatives and friends, those between whom and 
myself there had been a strong mutual spiritual \ov^.^' 
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Her conviction, therefore, based as much on her 
personal experience as on that of the teachings of 
the occult doctrine, is as follows : — *' For certain 
psychomagnetic reasons, too long to be explained 
here, the shells of those spirits who loved us best will 
not, with a very few exceptions, approach us. They 
have no need of it since, unless they were irre- 
trievably wicked, they have us with them in 
Devachan, that state of bliss in which the monads 
are surrounded with all those, and that, which they 
have loved — objects of spiritual aspirations as well 
as human entities. 'Shells' once separated from 
their higher principles have nought in common with 
the latter. They are not drawn to their relatives 
and friends, but rather to those with whom their 
terrestrial, sensuous affinities are the strongest 
Thus the shell of a drunkard will be drawn to one 
who is either a drunkard already or has a germ of 
this passion in him, in which case they will develop 
it by using his organs to satisfy their craving ; one 
who died full of sexual passion for a still living 
partner will have its shell drawn to him or her, &c. 
We Theosophists, and especially occultists, must 
never lose sight of the profound axiom of the Esoteric 
Doctrine which teaches us that it is we, the living, 
who are drawn toward the spirits — but that the 
latter can never, even though they would, descend 
to us, or rather into our sphere."] 



CHAPTER VI. 

MME. DE JELIHOWSKY's NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

The quiet life of the sisters at Rougodevo was 
brought to an end by a terrible illness which befel 
Mme. Blavatsky. Years before, perhaps during 
her solitary travels in the steppes of Asia, she had 
received a remarkable wound. We could never 
learn how she had met with it. Suffice to say that 
the profound wound re-opened occasionally, and dur- 
ing that time she suffered intense agony, often bring- 
ing on convulsions and a death-like trance. The 
sickness used to last from three to four days, and 
then the wound would heal as suddenly as it had 
re-opened, as though an invisible hand had closed it, 
and there would remain no trace of her illness. But 
the affi-ighted family was ignorant at first of this 
strange peculiarity, and their despair and fear were 
great indeed. A physician was sent for to the 
neighbouring town ; but he proved of little use, not 
so much indeed through his ignorance of surgery, as 
owing to a remarkable phenomenon which left him 
almost powerless to act through sheer terror at what 
he had witnessed. He had hardly examined the 
wound of the patient prostrated before him in com- 
plete unconsciousness, when suddenly he saw a 
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large, dark hand between his own and the wound he 
was going to anoint The gaping wound was near 
the heart, and the hand kept slowly moving at 
several intervals from the neck down to the waist. 
To make his terror worse, there began suddenly in 
the room such a terrific noise, such a chaos of noises 
and sounds from the ceiling, the floor, window-panes, 
and every bit of furniture in the apartment, that he 
begged he might not be left alone in the room with 
the insensible patient 

In the spring of i860 both sisters left Rougodevo 
for the Caucasus, on a visit to their grandparents, 
whom they had not seen for long years. 

During the three weeks' journey from Moscow 
to Tiflis, performed in a coach with post horses, there 
occurred many a strange manifestation. 

At Zadonsk — the territory of the Cossack army 
of the Don, a place of pilgrimage in Russia, where 
the holy relics of St Tihon are preserved — we halted 
for rest, and I prevailed upon my lazy sister to 
accompany me to the church to hear the mass. 
We had learned that on that day church service 
would be conducted near the said relics by the then 
Metropolitan* of Kiew (at present, in 1884, the 
Metropolitan of St Petersburg), the famous and 
learned Isidore, t whom both of us had well known 
in our childhood and youth at Tiflis, where he was 

♦ One of the three " Popes " of Russia, so to say, the highest 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the orthodox Greek Church, 
t Now a man past ninety years of age. 
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for so many years the Exarch * of Georgia (Cau- 
casus). He had been a friend of our family for 
years, and had often visited us. During service the 
venerable old man recognised us, and immediately 
dispatched a monk after us, with an invitation to 
visit him at the Lord Archbishop's house. He 
received us with great kindness. But hardly had 
we taken our seats in the drawing-room of the Holy 
Metropolitan than a terrible hubbub, noises, and 
loud raps in every conceivable direction burst sud- 
denly upon us with a force to which even we were 
hardly accustomed : every bit of furniture in the big 
audience-room cracked and thuniped — from the 
huge chandelier under the ceiling, every one of 
whose crystal drops seemed to become endowed 
with self-motion, down to the table, and under the 
very elbows of his holiness, who was leaning 
on it. 

Useless to say how confused and embarrassed we 
looked — though, truth compels me to say that my 
irreverent sister's embarrassment was tempered with 
a greater expression of fun than I would have 
wished for. The Metropolitan Isidore saw at a 
glance our confusion, and understood, with his 
habitual sagacity, the true cause of it. He had 
read a good deal about the so-called "spiritual" 
manifestations, and on seeing a huge arm-chair 
gliding toward him, laughed, and felt a good deal 

* The spiritual chief of all the archbishops, and the head of 
the Church in Georgia. 
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interested in this phenomenon. He inquired which 
of us two sisters had such a strange power, and 
wanted to know when and how it had begun to 
manifest itself. We explained to him all the parti- 
culars as well as we could, and after listening very 
attentively, he suddenly asked Mme. Blavatsky if 
she would permit him to offer her "invisible" a 
mental question. Of course, his holiness was wel- 
come to it, she answered. We do not feel at 
liberty to publish what the question was. But 
when his very serious query had received an imme- 
diate answer — precise and to the very point he 
wanted it to be — his holiness was so struck with 
amazement, and felt so anxious and interested in 
the phenomenon, that he would not let us go, and 
detained us with him for over three hours. He had 
even forgotten his dinner. Giving orders not to be 
interrupted, the venerable gentleman continued to 
hold conversation with his unseen visitors, expressing 
all the while his profound astonishment at their 
" all-knowledge." * 

When bidding good-bye to us, the venerable old 
man blessed the travellers, and turning to Mme. 
Blavatsky, addressed to her .these parting words : — 

" As for you, let not your heart be troubled by 
the gift you are possessed of, nor let it become a 
source of misery to you hereafter, for it was surely 

* Vsezna'istvo — the word used can hardly be translated by the 
term omniscience ; it is an attribute of a less absolute character, 
and refers to the things of the earth. 
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given to you for some purpose, and you could not 
be held responsible for it Quite the reverse! for 
if you but use it with discrimination, you will 
be enabled to do much good to your fellow- 
creatures." 

These are the authentic words of His Holiness, 
Isidore, the Metropolitan of our orthodox Greek 
Church of Russia, addressed by him in my presence 
to my sister, Mme. Blavatsky.* 

At one of the stations, where we had to change 
horses, the station-master told us very brutally that 
there were no fresh horses for us, and that we had 
to wait. The sun had not yet gone down, it was 
full moon, the roads were good, and with all this we 
were made to lose several hours ! This was pro- 
voking. Nevertheless there was nothing to be done, 
the more so as the station-master, who was too 
drunk to be reasoned with, had found fit to dis- 
appear, and refused to come and talk with us. We 
had to take the little unpleasantness as easily as we 
could, and settle ourselves as best we knew how for 
the night ; but even here we found an impediment. 
The small station-house had but one room for the 
travellers, near a hot and dirty kitchen, and even 
that one was locked and bolted, and no one would 
open the door for us without special orders. Mme. 
Blavatsky was beginning to lose patience. 

"Well, this is fine!" she went on. "We are 

* The Russian Censor has not allowed this letter to appear in 
the liedus in the original. 
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refused horses, and even the room we are entided 
to is shut for us ! Why is it shut ? Now I want 
to know, and insist upon it." But there was no one 
to tell us the reason why, for the station-house 
seemed utterly empty, and there was not a soul to 
be seen about. H. P. B. approached the little 
low windows of the locked room, and flattened her 
face against the window-panes. " A-ha ! " she 
suddenly exclaimed ; " that's what it is ! Very 
well then, and now I can force the drunken brute 
to give us horses in five minutes." 

And she started off in search of the station- 
master. Curious to know what secret there was 
in the mysterious room, I approached the window 
in my turn, and tried to fathom its unknown 
regions. But although the inside of the room was 
perfecdy visible through the window, yet my 
uninitiated eyes could see nothing in it, save the 
ordinary furniture of a dirty station-house, dirty as 
they all are. 

Nevertheless, to my delight and surprise, ten 
minutes had not passed when three excellent and 
strong post-horses were brought out, under the 
supervision of the station-master himself, who, pale 
and confused, had become, as though by magic, 
polite and full of obsequiousness. In a few minutes 
our carriage was ready, and we continued our 
journey. 

To my question what sorcery had helped her 
to achieve such change in the drunken station- 
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master, who but a moment before would pay no 
attention to us, Mme. Blavatsky only laughed. 

" Profit, and ask no questions ! " she said. " Why 
should you be so inquisitive ? " It was but on the 
following day that she condescended to tell me that 
the wretched station-master must have most certainly 
taken her for a witch. It appears that upon finding 
him in a back-yard, she had shouted to him that the 
person whose body had been just standing in a 
coffin in the " travellers' room " was there again, and 
asked him not to detain us, for we would otherwise 
insist upon our right to enter into the room, and 
would disturb her spirit thereby. And when the 
man upon hearing this opened his eyes, without 
appearing to understand what she was referring to, 
Mme. Blavatsky hastened then to tell him that she 
was speaking of his deceased wife, whom he had 
just buried, and who was there, and would be there, 
in that room until we had gone away. She then 
proceeded to describe the ghost in such a minute 
way that the unfortunate widower became as pale 
as death itself, and hurried away to order fresh 
horses ! 

Some interesting details concerning Mme. Bla- 
vatskys family home at Tiflis have been pub- 
lished quite lately in a Russian memoir, " Remini- 
scences of Prince A. T. Bariatinsky," by General P. 
S. Nikolaeff, formerly his aide-de-camp at Tiflis. 
This memoir appears in the " Historical Vyestnick" 
(" Messenger "), a Russian magazine of high repute, 
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dedicated, as its name shows, to historical Notes, 
Memoirs, and Biographies. Referring to the family 
of the Fadeefs, General Nikolaeff, writing of a 
period coincident with that of Mme. Blavatsky's 
visit to Tiflis, says — 

" They were living in those years in the ancient 
mansion of the Princes Tchavtchavadz6, the great 
building itself carrying the imprint of something 
weird or peculiar about it — something that carried 
one back to the epoch of Catherine the Great. A 
long, lofty, and gloomy hall was hung with the 
family portraits of the Fadeefs and the Princes 
Dolgorouky. Further on was a drawing-room, its 
walls covered with goblin tapestry, a present from 
the Empress Catherine, and near at hand was the 
apartment of Mile. N. A. Fadeef — in itself one of the 
most remarkable of private museums. The collec- 
tion gathered into thjs museum attracted attention 
by their great variety. There were brought together 
the arms and weapons from all the countries of the 
world ; ancient crockery, cups, and goblets, archaic 
house utensils, Chinese and Japanese idols, mosaics 
and images of the Byzantine epoch, Persian and 
Turkish carpets, and fabrics worked with gold 
and silver, statues, pictures, paintings, petrified 
fossils, and, finally, a very rare and most precious 
library. 

"The emancipation of the serfs had altered in 
no way the daily life of the Fadeefs. The whole 
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enormous host of their valetaille (ex-serfs) * having 
remained with the family as before their freedom, 
only now receiving wages ; and all went on as 
before with the members of that family — that's to 
say, luxuriously and plentifully (it means in their 
usual hospitable and open way of living). I loved 
to pass my evenings in that home. At precisely a 
quarter to eleven o'clock, the old general, brushing 
along the parquets with his warmly muffled-up feet, 
retired to his apartments. At that same moment, 
hurriedly and in silence, the supper was brought in 
on trays, and served in the interior rooms; and 
immediately after this the drawing-room doors 
would be closely shut, and an animated conversation 
take place on every topic. Modern literature was 
reviewed and criticised, contemporary social ques- 
tions from Russian life discussed ; at one time it 
was the narratives of some visitor, a foreign traveller, 
or an account given of a recent skirmish by one of 
its heroes, some sun-burnt officer just returned from 
the battlefield (in the Caucasian Mountains), would 
be eagerly listened to; at another time the antiquated 
old Spanish-mason (then an officer in the Russian 
army), Quartano, would drop in and give us thrilling 
stories from the wars of Napoleon the Great. Or, 
again, * Radda Bay' — H. P. Blavatsky, the grand- 

* Forty men and women ; and this for twenty-two years in Tiflis, 
where old General Fadeef was one of the three Imperial Coun- 
cillors on the council under the Viceroys from Prince PorontzofT 
to the Grand Duke Michael 
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daughter of General A. M. Fadeef, — would put 
in an appearance, and was made to call forth from 
her past some stormy episode of her American 
life and travels ; when the conversation would be 
sure to turn suddenly upon mystic subjects, and she 
herself commence to * evoke spirits.* And then the 
tall candles would begin to burn low, hardly flickering 
toward the end, the human figures on the goblin 
tapestry would seem to awaken and move, and each 
of us feel queer from an involuntary creeping sensa- 
tion ; and this generally lasted until the eastern 
portion of the sky began itself to pale, on the dark 
face of the southern night." 

Mme. Blavatsky resided at Tiflis less than two 
years, and not more than three in the Caucasus. 
The last year she passed roaming about in Imeretia, 
Georgia, and Mingrelia. Throughout the Trans- 
Caucasian country, and all along the coasts of the 
Black Sea, the various peoples, notwithstanding that 
their Christian persuasion dates from the fourth 
century A.D., are as superstitious as any Pagan, espe- 
cially the half-savage, warlike Apkhasians, the Imere- 
tenes, and the Mingrelians — the descendants, per- 
haps, of those ancient Greeks who came with Jason 
in search of the Golden Fleece; for, according to 
historical legend, it is the site of the archaic Col- 
chide, and the river Rion (Pharsis) rolled once upon 
a time its rapid waves upon golden sand and ore 
instead of the modern gravel and stones. Therefore 
it was but natural that the princes and the landed 
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" noblemen," who live in their " castles ' scattered 
through, and stuck like nests in thick foliage, in the 
dense woods and forests of Mingrelia and Imeretia, 
and who, hardly half a century back, were nearly all 
half-brigands when not full-bjown highwaymen, who 
are fanatical as Neapolitan monks, and ignorant as 
Italian noblemen — that they should, we say, have 
viewed such a character as was then Mme. Bla- 
vatsky in the light of a witch, when not in that of a 
beneficent magician. As, later in life, wherever she 
went, her friends in those days were many, but her 
enemies still more numerous. If she cured and 
helped those who believed themselves sincerely 
bewitched, it was only to make herself cruel enemies 
of those who were supposed to have bewitched and 
spoiled the victims. Refusing the presents and 
" thanks " of those she relieved of the " evil eye " — 
she rejected, at the same time, with equal contempt, 
the bribes offered by their enemies. No one, at any 
rate, and whatever her other faults may be, has 
succeeded in showing her a mercenary character, or 
one bent upon money-making for any motive. Thus, 
while people of the class of the Princes Gouriel, and 
of the Princes Dadiani and Abasheds6, were ranked 
among her best friends, some others — all those who 
had a family hatred for the above named — were, of 
course, her sworn enemies. In those days, we believe 
even now, these countries — especially Mingrelia and 
Imeretia — were regular hotbeds of titled paupers ; of 
princes, descendants of deposed and conquered 
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sovereigns, and feud raged among them as during 
the middle ages. These were and have remained 
her enemies. Some years later, to these were added 
all the bigots, church-goers, missionaries, to say 
nothing of American and English spiritualists, 
French spiritists, and their host of mediums. Stories 
after stories were invented of her, circulated and 
accepted by all, except those who knew her well — as 
facts. Calumny was rife, and her enemies now hesi- 
tate at no falsehood that can injure her character. 

She defied them all, and would submit to no 
restraint ; would stoop to adopt no worldly method 
of propitiating public opinion. She avoided society, 
showing her scorn of its idols, and was therefore 
treated as a dangerous iconoclast. All her sym- 
pathies went toward, and with, that tabooed portion 
of humanity which society pretends to ignore 
and avoid, while secretly running after its more or 
less renowned members — the necromancers, the 
obsessed, the possessed, and such like mysteri- 
ous personages. The native Koodiani (magicians, 
sorcerers), Persian thaumaturgists, and old Armenian 
hags — healers and fortune-tellers — were the first she 
generally sought out, and took under her protection. 
Finally public opinion became furious, and society — 
that mysterious somebody in general, and nobody in 
particular — made an open levee of arms against one 
of its own members who dared to defy its time- 
hallowed laws, and act as no respectable person 
would — namely, roaming in forests alone, on horse- 

K 
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back, and preferring smoky huts, and their dirty 
inmates, to brilliant drawing-rooms, and their frivol- 
ous denizens. 

Her occult powers, all this while, instead of 
weakening, became every day stronger, and she 
seemed finally to subject to her direct will every 
kind of manifestation. The whole country was 
talking of her. The superstitious Gooriel and Min- 
grelian nobility began very soon to regard her as a 
magician, and people came from afar off to consult 
her about their private affairs. She had long since 
given up communication through raps, and preferred 
— what was a far more rapid and satisfactory method 
— to answer people either verbally or by means of 
direct writing.* At times, during such process, 
Mme. Blavatsky seemed to fall into a kind of coma, 
or magnetic sleep, with eyes wide open, though even 
then her hand never ceased to move, and continued 
its writing.f When thus answering to mental ques- 

* This was done always in full consciousness, and simply, as 
she explained, watching people's thought as they evolved out of 
their heads in spiral luminous smoke, sometimes in jets of what 
might be taken for some radiant material, and settled in distinct 
pictures and images around them. Often such thoughts and 
answers to them would find themselves impressed in her own 
brain, couched in words and sentences in the same way as origi- 
nal thoughts do. But, so far as we are all able to understand, 
the former visions are always more trustworthy, as they are inde- 
pendent and distinct from the seer's own impressions, belonging 
to pure clairvoyance, not "thought transference," which is a 
process always liable to get mixed up with one's own more vivid 
mental impressions. 

t " Very naturally," she explains, " since it was neither ' mag- 
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tions, the answers were rarely unsatisfactory. Gene- 
rally they astonished the querists — friends and 
enemies. 

Meanwhile sporadic phenomena were gradually 
dying away in her presence. They still occurred, 
but very rarely, though they were always very re- 
markable. We give one. 

It must, however, be explained, that some months 
previous to that event, Mme. Blavatsky was taken 
very ill. From the verbal statements of her rela- 
tives, recorded under their dictation, we learn that 
no doctor could understand her illness. It was one 
of those mysterious nervous diseases that baffle 
science, and elude the grasp of every one but a very 
expert psychologist. Soon after the commencement 
of that illness, she began — as she repeatedly told 
her friends — "to lead a double life." What she 
meant by it, no one of the good people of Mingrelia 
could understand, of course. But this is how she 
herself describes that state : — 

"Whenever I was called by name, I opened my eyes 
upon hearing it, and was myself, my own personality 
in every particular. As soon as I was left alone, 
however, I relapsed into my usual, half-dreamy con- 
dition, and became somebody else (who, namely, Mme. 
B. will not tell). I had simply a mild fever that 

netic sleep ' nor coma, but simply a state of intense concentration, 
an attention only too necessary, during such concentration, when 
the least distraction leads to a mistake. People knowing, but of 
mediumistic clairvoyance, and not of our philosophy and mode 
of operation, often fall into such error." 
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consumed me slowly but surely, day after day, with 
entire loss of appetite, and finally of hunger, as I 
would feel none for days, and often went a week 
without touching any food whatever, except a little 
water, so that in four months I was reduced to a 
living skeleton. In cases when I was interrupted, 
when in my other self, by the sound of my present 
name being pronounced, and while I was conversing 
in my dream-life, — say at half a sentence either 
spoken by me or those who were with my second 
me at the time, — and opened my eyes to answer the 
call, I used to answer very rationally, and understood 
all, for I was never delirious. But no sooner had I 
closed my eyes again than the sentence which had 
been interrupted was completed by my other self, 
continued from the word, or even half the word, it 
had stopped at. When awake, and myself, I remem- 
bered well who I was in my second capacity, and 
what I had been and was doing. When somebody else, 
i.e., the personage I had become, I know I had no 
idea of who was H. P. Blavatsky ! I was in another 
far-off country, a totally different individuality from 
myself, and had no connection at all with my actual 
life." 

Such is Mme. Blavatsky 's analysis of her state at 
that time. She was residing then at Ozoorgett}% a 
military settlement in Mingrelia, where she had 
bought a house. It is a little town, lost among the 
old forests and woods, which, in those days, had 
neither roads nor conveyances, save of the most 
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primitive kind, and which, to the very time of the 
last Russo-Turkish war, was unknown outside of 
Caucasus. The only physician of the place, the army 
surgeon, could make nothing of her symptoms ; but 
as she was visibly and rapidly declining, he packed 
her off to Tiflis to her friends. Unable to go on 
horseback, owing to her great weakness, and a 
journey in a cart being deemed dangerous, she was 
sent off in a large native boat along the river — a 
journey of four days to Kutais — with four native 
servants only to take care of her. 

What took place during that journey we are un- 
able to state precisely ; nor is Mme. Blavatsky herself 
certain of it, since her weakness was so great that 
she lay like one apparently dead until her arrival. 
In that solitary boat, on a narrow river, hedged on 
both sides by centenarian forests, her position must 
have been precarious. 

The little stream they were sailing along was, 
though navigable, rarely, if ever, used as a means of 
transit, at any rate not before the war. Hence the 
information we have got came solely from her ser- 
vants and was very confused. It appears, however, 
that as they were gliding slowly along the narrow 
stream, cutting its way between two steep and woody 
banks, the servants were several times during three 
consecutive nights frightened out of their senses by 
seeing, what tfuy swore was their mistress^ gliding off 
from the boat, and across the water in the direction 
of the forests, while the body of that same mistress 
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was lying prostrate on her bed at the bottom of the 
boat. Twice the man who towed the canoe, upon 
seeing the " form," ran away shrieking, and in great 
terror. Had it not been for a faithful old servant 
who was taking care of her, the boat and the patient 
would have been abandoned in the middle of the 
stream. On the last evening, the servant swore he 
saw two figures, while the third — his mistress, in 
flesh and bone — was sleeping before his eyes. No 
sooner had they arrived at Koutais, where Mme. 
Blavatsky had a distant relative residing at that 
place, than all the servants, with the exception of 
the old butler, left her, and returned no more. 

It was with great difficulty that she was trans- 
ported to Tiflis. A carriage and a friend of the 
family were sent to meet her ; and she was brought 
into the house of her friends apparently dying. 

She never talked upon that subject with any one. 
But, as soon as she was restored to life and health, 
she left the Caucasus, and went to Italy. Yet it 
was before her departure from the country in 1863 
that the nature of her powers seems to have entirely 
changed. 

One afternoon, very weak and delicate still, after 
the illness just described, Mme. Blavatsky came in 
to her aunt's, N. A. Fadeefs, room. After a few 
words of conversation, remarking that she felt tired 
and sleepy, she was offered to rest upon a sofa. 
Hardly had her head touched her cushion when she 
fell into a profound sleep. Her aunt had quietly 
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resumed some writing she had interrupted to talk 
with her niece, when suddenly soft but quite audible 
steps in the room behind her chair made her rapidly 
turn her head to see who was the intruder, as she 
was anxious that Mme. Blavatsky should not be 
disturbed. The room was empty ! there was no 
other living person in it but herself and her sleeping 
niece, yet the steps continued audibly, as though of 
a heavy person treading softly, the floor creaking 
all the while. They approached the sofa, and sud- 
denly ceased. Then she heard stronger sounds, as 
though someone was whispering near Mme. Blavat- 
sky, and presently a book placed on a table near the 
sofa was seen by N. A. Fadeef to open, and its 
pages kept turning to and fro, as if an invisible hand 
were busy at it. Another book was snatched from 
the library shelves, and flew in that same direction. 

More astonished than frightened — for everyone 
in the house had been trained in and become quite 
familiar with such manifestations — N. A. Fadeef 
arose from her arm-chair to awaken her niece, 
hoping thereby to put a stop to the phenomena; 
but at the same moment a heavy arm-chair moved 
at the other end of the room, and rattling on the 
floor, glided toward the sofa. The noise it made 
awoke Mme. Blavatsky, who, upon opening her 
eyes, enquired of the invisible presence what was the 
matter. A few more whisperings, and all relapsed 
into quietness and silence, and there was nothing 
more of the sort during the rest of the evening. 
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At the date at which we write, every phenomenon 
independent of her will, except such as the one 
described, and that Mme. Blavatsky attributes to 
quite a dilRerent cause than spiritual manifestations, 
has for more than twenty years entirely ceased. At 
what time this complete change in her occult powers 
was wrought we are unable to say, as she was far 
away from our observation, and spoke of it but 
rarely — never unless distinctly asked in our corres- 
pondence to answer the question. From her letters 
we learned that she was always travelling, rarely 
settling for any length of time in one place. And 
we believe her statements with regard to her powers 
to have been entirely true when she wrote to tell us, 
** Now (in 1866) I shall never be subjected to 
external influences." // is not H. P. B, who was from 
that time forth victim, to '* infltiences " which would 
have without cbubt triumphed over a less strong 
nature than was Iters ; dut, on the contrary j it is she 
who subjected these influences — whatever they may 
be — to her will. 

[" The last vestiges of my psycho-physical weak- 
ness is gone, to return no more," writes Mme. 
Blavatsky in a letter to a relation. " I am cleansed 
and purified of that dreadful attraction to myself 
of stray spooks and ethereal affinities. I am free, 
free, thanks to Those whom I now bless at every 
hour of my life." " I believe in this statement," 
said in a conversation in May 1^84, at Paris, her 
sister, Mme. Jelihowsky, " the more so as for 
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nearly five years we had a personal opportunity 
of following the various and gradual phases in 
the transformations of that force. At Pskoff 
and Rougodevo, it happened very often that 
she could not control, nor even stop its manifesta- 
tions. After that she appeared to master it more 
fully every day, until after her extraordinary and 
protracted illness at Tiflis she seemed to defy and 
subject it entirely to her will. This was proved by 
her stopping any such phenomena at her will, and 
by previous arrangement for days and weeks at a 
time. Then, when the term was over, she could 
produce them at her command, and leaving the 
choice of what should happen to those present. I n 
short, as already said, it is the firm belief of all that 
there where a less strong nature would have been 
surely wrecked in the struggle, her indomitable will 
found some/iow or other the means of subjecting the 
world of the invisibles — to the denizens of which she 
has ever refused the name of " spirits " and souls — to 
her own control. Let it be clearly understood, 
however, that H. P. B. has never pretended to be 
able to control real spirits, ie., the spiritual monads, 
but only Elementals; as also to be able to keep at 
bay the shells of the dead.'*] 



CHAPTER VII. 

FROM APPRENTICESHIP TO DUTY. 

Probably the years 1867 to 1870, if the story of 
these could be properly told, would be found by far 
the most interesting of Mme. Blavatsky's eventful 
life, but it is impossible for me to do more at present 
than indicate that they were associated with great 
progress in the expansion of her occult knowledge, 
and passed in the East. The two or three years 
intervening between her residence at Tiflis and 
the period I have named were spent indeed in 
European travel, and there would be no necessity 
for holding back any information concerning these — 
the latest of her relatively aimless wanderings — of 
which I might have gained possession, but no 
watchful relatives were with her to record what 
passed, and her own recollections give us none but 
bare outlines of her adventures. 

In 1870 she came back from the East by a 
steamer via the then newly-opened Suez Canal, and 
after spending a short time in Piraeus took passage 
for Spezzia on board a Greek vessel, which met 
with a terrible catastrophe, and was blown up by 
an explosion of gunpowder and fireworks forming 
part of the cargo. Mme. Blavatsky was one of a 
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very small number of passengers whose lives were 
saved. The castaways were rescued with no more 
than the clothes they wore when picked out of the 
water, and were momentarily provided for by the 
Greek Government, who forwarded them to various 
destinations. Mme. Blavatsky went to Alexandria 
and to Cairo, where, amid much temporary incon- 
venience, she waited till supplies of money reached 
her from Russia. 

I have headed this chapter " from apprenticeship 
to duty," because that is the great transition marked 
by the date of Mme. Blavatsky 's return to Europe in 
1870. Till that period her life had altogether been 
spent in the passionate search for occult knowledge, 
on which her inborn instincts impelled her from 
her earliest youth. This had now come upon her 
in ample measure. The natural-born faculties of 
mediumship which had surrounded her earlier years 
with a corruscation of wonders had given place, now, 
to attributes for which western students of psychic 
mysteries at that date had no name. The time had 
not come for even the partial revelations concerning 
the great system of occult initiation as practised in 
the East, which has been embodied in books pub- 
lished within the last few years. Mme. Blavatsky 
already knew that she had a task before her, — the 
task of introducing some knowledge concerning these 
mysteries to the world, — but she was sorely puzzled 
to decide how she should begin it. She had to do 
the best she could in making the world acquainted 
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with the idea that the latent potentialities in human 
nature, — in connection with which psychic phenomena 
of various kinds were already attracting the attention 
of large classes in both hemispheres, — were of a kind 
which, properly directed, would lead to the infinite 
spiritual exaltation of their possessors, while wrongly 
directed they were capable of leading downward 
towards disastrous results of almost commensurate 
extent. She alone, at the period I refer to, appre- 
ciated the magnitude of her mission, and if she did 
not adequately appreciate the difficulties in her way, 
she had at all events no companion to share her 
sense of the fact that these difficulties were very 
great 

Probably she would be among those most willing 
to recognise, looking back now upon the steps she 
took in the beginning, that she went to work the 
wrong way, but very few people who have had a 
long and arduous battle in life to fight, — especially 
when that fight has been chiefly waged against such 
moral antagonists as bigotry and ignorance, — would 
be in a position at the close of their efforts to regard 
their earliest measures with satisfied complacency. 

The only lever which, as the matter presented 
itself in the beginning to Mme. Blavatsky's mind, 
seemed available for her to work with, was the wide- 
spread and growing belief of large numbers of 
civilised people in the phenomena and somewhat too 
hastily formed theories of spiritualism. She set to 
work in Egypt — finding herself there for the moment, 
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— to found a society which should have the investi- 
gation of spiritualistic phenomena for its purpose, 
and which she designed to lead through paths of 
higher knowledge in the end. Some, among the 
many misrepresentations which have made her life 
one long struggle with calumny from this time 
onward, arose from this innocently intended mea- 
sure. Because she set on foot her quasi- 
spiritualistic society, she has been regarded as 
having been committed at that date to an 
acceptance of the theory of psychic phenomena 
which spiritualists hold. It will have been seen, 
however, from the quotations I have given from 
her sister's narrative that, even on her first 
return from the East in 1858, she was emphatic 
in repudiating this view. 

One of the persons who sought Mme. Blavatsky's 
acquaintance in connection with this abortive society 
was the subsequently notorious Mme. Coulomb, 
attached at that time to the personnel of a small 
hotel at Cairo, who afterwards finding her way with 
her husband, in a state of painful destitution, to 
India, fastened herself but too securely on Mme. 
Blavatsky's hospitality at Bombay, — only to repay 
this in the end by rendering herself the tool of an 
infamous attack made upon the Theosophical Society 
in the person of its Founder, by a missionary maga- 
zine at Madras. Of this I shall have occasion to 
speak again later on. 

The narrative of the period beginning in 1871, 
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on which I am now entering, has been prepared, with 
a good deal of assistance from Mme. Blavatsky 
herself, from writings by relatives and intimate 
friends of her later years. It would be tedious to 
the reader if this were divided into separate frag- 
ments of testimony, and I shall therefore prefer — 
except in some special cases later on — to weld these 
narratives into one, and the use of the plural pro- 
noun "we" will hereafter sufficiently identify pas- 
sages which have a composite authorship. 

In 1871 Mme. Blavatsky wrote from Cairo to tell 
her friends that she had just returned from India, 
and had been wrecked somewhere en passant (near 
Spezzia). She had to wait in Egypt for some time 
before she returned home, meanwhile she deter- 
mined to establish a Societe Spirite for the investiga- 
tion of mediums and phenomena according to Allan 
Kardec's theories and philosophy, since there was no 
other way to give people a chance to see for them- 
selves how mistaken they were. She would first 
give free play to an already established and accepted 
teaching and then, when the public would see that 
nothing was coming out of it, she would offer her 
own explanations. To accomplish this object, she 
said, she was ready to go to any amount of trouble, 
— even to allowing herself to be regarded for a 
time as a helpless medium. *' They know no better, 
and it does me no harm — for I will very soon show 
them the difference between a passive medium and 
an active doer," she explains. 
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A few weeks later a new letter was received. In 
this one she showed herself full of disgust for the 
enterprise, which had proved a perfect failure. She 
had written, it seems, to England and France for a 
medium, but without success. En disespoir de 
cause, she had surrounded herself with amateur 
mediums — French female spiritists, mostly beggarly 
tramps, when not adventuresses in the rear of 
M. de Lesseps army of engineers and workmen on 
the canal of Suez. 

" They steal the society's money," she wrote, 
" they drink like sponges, and I now caught them 
cheating most shamefully our members, who come to 
investigate the phenomena, by bogus manifestations. 
I had very disagreeable scenes with several persons 
who held me alone responsible for all this. So I 
ordered them out. . . . The Sociiti Spirite 
has not lasted a fortnight — it is a heap of ruins — 
majestic, but as suggestive as those of the Pharaoh s 
tombs. . . . To wind up the comedy with a 
drama, I got nearly shot by a madman — a Greek, 
who had been present at the only two public stances 
we held, and got possessed, I suppose, by some vile 
spook." * 

She broke all connection with the '^ mediums," shut 
up her SocidU, and went to live in Boulak near the 

♦ This literal translation of a letter written by Mme. Blavatsky 
to her aunt fourteen years back, shows that she never changed 
her way of viewmg communication with ** spirits " for physical 
phenomena, as she was accused of doing when in America. 
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Museum. Then, it seems, she came again in con- 
tact with her old friend the Capt. of mysterious 
fame, of whom mention has been made in connection 
with her earliest visit to Egypt, at the outset of 
her travels. For several weeks he was her only 
visitor. He had a strange reputation in Egypt, and 
the masses regarded him as a magician. One 
gentleman, who knew him at this time, declared 
that he had outlined and predicted for him for 
twenty-five years to come, nearly all his, the 
narrator's, daily life, even to the day of his death. 
The Egyptian high officials pretending to laugh 
at him behind his back, dreaded and visited him 
secretly. Ishmail Pasha, the Khedive, had con- 
sulted him more than once, and later on would 
not consent to follow his advice, to resign. These 
visits of an old man who was reputed hardly ever 
to stir from his house (situated at about ten miles 
from town), to a foreigner, were much commented 
upon. New slanders and scandals were set on foot. 
The sceptics who had, moved by idle curiosity, 
visited the SocikU and witnessed the whole failure, 
made capital of the thing. Ridiculing the idea of 
phenomena, they had as a natural result declared 
such claims to be fraud and charlatanry all round. 
Conveniently inverting the facts of the case, they 
even went the length of maintaining that instead 
of paying the mediums and the expenses of the 
Society, it was Mme. Blavatsky who had herself 
been paid, and had attempted to palm off juggler 
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tricks as genuine phenomena. The groundless in- 
ventions and rumours thus set on foot by her 
enemies, mostly the discharged " French-women 
mediums," did not prevent Mme. Blavatsky from 
pursuing her studies, and proving to every honest 
investigator, that her extraordinary powers of clair- 
voyance and clairaudience were facts^ and indepen- 
dent of mere physical manifestations, over which 
she possessed an undeniable control. Also that 
her power, by simply looking at them, of setting 
objects in motion and vibration without any direct 
contact with them, and sometimes at a great dis- 
tance, instead of deserting her or even diminishing, 
had increased with years. A Russian gentleman, an 
acquaintance of Mme B., who happened to visit 
Egypt at that time, sent his friends the most 
enthusiastic letters about Mme. Blavatsky. Thus 
he wrote to a brother-officer in the same regi- 
ment, a letter now in the possession of her rela- 
tives, and from which we translate : " She is a 
marvel, an unfathomable mystery. That which 
she produces is simply phenomenal ; and without 
believing any more in spirits than I ever did, I 
am ready to believe in witchcraft. If it is after all 
but jugglery, then we have in Mme. Blavatsky a 
woman wJio beats all the Boscos and Robert 
Houdin's of the century by her address. . . . Once 
I showed her a closed medallion containing the 
portrait of one person and the hair of another, an 
object which I had had in my possession but a few 

L 
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months, which was made at Moscow, and of which 
very few know, and she told me without touching 
it, * Oh ! it is your god-mother's portrait and 
your cousin's hair. Both are dead,' and she pro- 
ceeded forthwith to describe them, as though she 
had both before her eyes. Now, god-mother, as 
you know, who left my eldest daughter her for- 
tune is dead fifteen years ago. How could she 
know!" &c 

In an illustrated paper of the time there is a story 
told of Mme. Blavatsky by another gentleman. He 
met her at a table dhSte with some friends in a 
hotel of Alexandria. Refusing to go with these to 
the theatre after dinner, they remained alone, sitting 
on a sofa, and talking. Before the sofa there stood 
a little teapoy, on which the waiter had placed for 
Mr N a bottle of liqueur, some wine, a wine- 
glass, and a tumbler. As he was carrying the 
former with its contents to his mouth, without any 
visible cause, the glass broke in his hand into many 
pieces. She laughed, appearing overjoyed, and 
made the remark that she hated liqueurs and wine, 
and could hardly tolerate those who used them too 
freely. The story goes on. . . . 

" * You do not mean to infer that it is you who 
broke my wine-glass . . . ? It is simply an accident. 
. . . The glass is very thin ; it was perhaps cracked, 
and I squeezed it too strongly . . . ! ' I lied pur- 
posely, for I had just made the mental remark that 
it seemed very strange and incomprehensible, the 
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glass being very thick and strong, just as a verre a 
liqueur would be 

" But I wanted to draw her out. 

" She looked at me very seriously, and her eyes 
flashed. * What will you bet/ she asked, ' that I 
do not do it again ?' 

" ' Well, we will try on the spot. If you do, I will 
be the first to proclaim you a true magician. If not, 
we will have a good laugh at you or your spirits to- 
morrow at the Consulate. . . .' And saying so, 
I half filled the tumbler with wine and prepared 
to drink it. But no sooner had the glass touched 
my lips than I felt it shattered between my fingers, 
and my hand bled, wounded by a broken piece in 
my instinctive act at grasping the tumbler together 
when I felt myself losing hold of it. 

*' * Entre les levres et la coupe^ il y a quelquefois 
une grande distance^ she observed sententiously, 
and left the room, laughing in my face most out- 
rageously." 

" During the latter years," Mme. de Jelihowsky 
states, " many were the changes that had taken place 
in our family : our grandfather and our aunt*s 
husband, who had both occupied very high official 
positions in Tiflis, had died, and the whole family 
had left the Caucasus to settle permanently in Odessa. 
H. P. Blavatsky had not visited the country for 
years, and there remained in Tiflis but myself with 
my family and a number of old servants, formerly 
serfs of the family, who, once liberated, could not be 
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" ' " Barishnya (little or * young miss '), dear bary- 
shnya ! " said the writer, " help, oh help me, miserable 
sinner ! . . . I suffer : drink, drink, give me a 
drink / . . . / suffer, I suffer ! " From this 
term baryshnya — a title our old servants will, I 
see, use with us two even after our hair will have 
grown white with age — I understood immediately 
that the appeal came from one of our old servants, 
and took therefore the matter in hand by arming 
myself with a pencil to record what I could myself 
see. I found the name Piotre Koutcherof echoed in 
my mind quite distinctly, and I saw before me an 
indistinguishable mass of grey smoke — a formless 
pillar — and thought I heard it repeat the same 
words. Furthermore, I saw that he had died 
in Dr Gorolevitch's hospital attached to the City 
Refuge, the Tiflis workhouse where you had 
placed them both. Moreover, as I made out, 
it is you who placed him there in company with 
his brother, our old Maxim, who had died a few 
days before him. You had never written about 
poor Maxim's death. Do tell me whether it is so 
or not. . . .' 

" Further on followed her description of the whole 
vision as she had it, later on, in the evening when 
alone, and the authentic words pronounced by 
* Pietro's spook ' as she called it. The ' spirit ' (?) 
was bitterly complaining of thirst and was becoming 
quite desperate. It was a punishment, it said, — ^and 
the spook seemed to know it well, — ^for his drunken- 
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ness during the lifetime of that personality ! . . . 
' An agony of thirst that nothing could quench — an 
ever living fire/ as she explained it." 

Mme. Blavatsky's letter ended with a postscript, 
in which she notified her sister that her doubts 
had been all settled. She saw the astral spooks of 
both the brothers — one harmless and passive, the 
other active and dangerous.* 

Upon the receipt of this letter, her sister was 
struck with surprise. Ignorant herself of the death 
of the parties mentioned, she telegraphed immediately 
to town, and the answer received from Doctor 
Gorolevitch corroborated the news announced by 
Mme. Blavatsky in every particular. Piotre had 
died on the very same day and date as given in H. 
P. Blavatsky's letter, and his brother two days 
earlier. 

Disgusted with the failure of her spiritist society 
and the gossip it provoked, Mme. Blavatsky soon 
went home vid Palestine, and lingered for some 

* How dangerous is the latter kind was proved on the spot. 
Miss O the medium, a young lady of hardly twenty, gover- 
ness in a rich family of bankers, an extremely modest and gentle 
girl, had hardly written the Russian words addressed to Mme. 
Blavatsky, when she was seized with a trembling, and asked to 
drink. When water was brought she threw it away, and went on 
asking for a drink. Wine was offered her — she greedily drank it, 
and began drinking one glass after another until, to the horror of 
all, she fell into convulsions, and cried for "wine — a drink!" 
till she fainted away, and was carried home in a carriage. 
She had an illness after this that lasted for several weeks. — 
[H. P. B.] 
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months longer, making a voyage to Palmyra and 
other ruins, whither she went with Russian friends. 
Accounts of some of the incidents of her journey 
found their way into the French and even American 
papers. At the end of 1872 she returned in her 
usual way without warning, and surprised her family 
at Odessa. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



RESIDENCE IN AMERICA. 



In the beginning of 1873 Mme. Blavatsky left Russia 
and went in the first instance to Paris. By this 
time the psychic relationship between herself and 
her occult teachers in the East was already estab- 
lished on that intimate footing which has rendered 
her whole subsequent life subject to its practical 
direction. It is unnecessary to inquire why she 
adopted this or that course ; we shall rarely dis- 
cover common-place motives for her action, and 
frequently she herself would be no better able to 
say " why " she might be at any given moment ar- 
ranging to go here or there than the merest stranger 
present The immediate motive of her proceedings 
would be the direction she would receive through 
occult channels of perception, and for herself, rebel- 
lious and uncontrollable though she had been in earlier 
life, " an order " from " her master " was now enough 
to send her forward on the most uninviting errand, 
in patient confidence that good results would ensue, 
and that whatever might be thus ordered, would 
assuredly prove for the best. 

The position is so unlike any which the experience 
of ordinary mundane life supplies that I may usefully 
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endeavour to explain the relationship which exists in 
connection with, and arising out of occult initiation 
in the East between a pupil, or chela, of the esoteric 
or occult doctrine and his teacher, master, or guru. 
I have known many chelas within the last few years, 
and I can speak on the subject from information 
that is not exclusively derived even from that 
source. 

The primary motive which governs people who 
become chelas is the desire to achieve moral and 
spiritual exaltation that may lead directly to a higher 
state of being than can be hoped for by the unassisted 
operation of the normal law of nature. Referring 
back to the esoteric view of the human soul's pro- 
gress, it will be seen that people may often be 
impelled, as Mme. Blavatsky was for instance, from 
childhood, by an inborn craving for occult instruction 
and psychic development. Such people seek initia- 
tion under the guidance, as it were, of a commanding 
instinct, which is unlike the intellectually formed 
purpose to accomplish a spiritual achievement that I 
have assigned above to chelas as their primary 
motive. But in truth the motive would be regarded 
by occultists as the same at different stages of 
development. For the normal law of Nature is 
that a soul having accomplished a certain amount of 
progress — along the path of spiritual evolution — in 
one physical life (one incarnation) will be reborn 
without losing the attributes thus acquired. AH 
these constitute what are loosely spoken of as inborn 
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tendencies, natural tastes, inclinations, and so forth. 
And thus whether a chela is then, for the first time, 
seeking initiation or watched over by a guru from 
his last birth the primary motive of his effort is the 
same. 

And this being his own spiritual advancement, it 
may be, that if circumstances do not require him to 
play an active part in any work in the world, his 
duty will, to a large extent, be concentrated on his 
own interior life. Such a man's chief obligation 
towards the public at large, therefore, will be to con- 
ceal the fact that he is a chela, for he has not yet, by 
the hypothesis, attained the right to choose who shall 
and who shall not be introduced to the " mysteries." 
He merely has to keep the secrets entrusted to 
him as such. On the other hand the exigencies of 
his service may require him to perform tasks in the 
world which involve the partial explanation of his 
relationship with his masters, and then a very much 
more embarrassing career lies before him. For such 
a chela, — however perfect his occult communications 
may be, through the channel of his own psychic 
faculties, between himself and his masters, — is never 
allowed to regard himself for an instant as a blind 
automaton in their hands. He is, on the contrary, a 
responsible agent who is left to perform his task by 
the light of his own sagacity, and he will never 
receive " orders " which seriously conflict with that 
principle. These will be only of a general character, 
ory where they refer to details, will be of a kind that 
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do not, in occult phrase, interfere with Karma ; that 
is to say, that do not supersede the agent's moral 
responsibility. 

Finally, it should be understood in regard to 
"orders" among initiates in occultism, that the 
order of an occult guru to his chela differs in a very 
important respect from the order of an officer to his 
soldier. It is a direction that in the nature of things 
would never be enforced, for the disregard of which 
there could be no positive or prescribed penalty, and 
which is only imposed upon the chela by the con- 
sideration that if he gets an order and does not obey 
it, he is unlikely to get any more. It is to be 
regarded as an order because of the ardour of 
obedience on the side of the chela, whose aspira- 
tions, by the hypothesis, are wholly centred on the 
masters. The service thus rendered is especially 
of the kind which has been described as perfect 
freedom. 

All this must be borne in mind by any reader 
who would understand Mme. Blavatsky and the 
foundation of the Theosophical Society, and must 
be rigorously applied to the narrative of her later 
life. A constant perplexity arises, for people who 
are slightly acquainted with the circumstances of her 
career, from the indiscretions in connection with the 
management of the Theosophical Society which she 
has frequently fallen into. How can it be that the 
Mahatmas — her occult teachers and masters, whose 
insight is represented as being so great, whose 
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interest in the theosophical movement is said to be 
so keen, whose wisdom is vaunted so enthusiastically 
by their adherents — permit their agent, Mme. Bla- 
vatsky, with whom it is alleged they are in constant 
communication, to make mistakes which most people 
in her place would have avoided, to trust persons 
almost obviously unworthy of her confidence, to 
associate herself with proceedings that tend to lower 
the dignity of her enterprise, to lose temper and 
time with assailants who might be calmly ignored, 
and to spend her psychic energy in the wrong 
places, with the wrong people, and at the wrong 
moments. The solution of the puzzle is to be found 
entirely in the higher spiritual aspects of the under- 
taking. The Theosophical Society is by a great 
way not the only instrument through which the 
Mahatmas are working in the world to foster the 
growth of spirituality among mankind, but it is the 
one enterprise that has been confided, in a large 
measure, to Mme. Blavatsky. If she were to fail with 
it, the Mahatma energy concerned would be spent not 
in trying to bolster up her failure, but in some quite 
different direction. If she succeeds with it the 
principles of moral responsibility are best vindicated 
by leaving her to struggle through with her work in 
her own way. A general on a campaign sending an 
officer to perform a specific duty is mainly con- 
cerned with the result to be gained. If he thinks 
he can promote this by interfering with fresh orders 
he does so. But by the hypothesis, a Mahatma 
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interfering with his officer is throwing into confuosin 
the operation of the laws of Nature which have to 
do with the causes — efficient on a plane above this 
of physical incarnation — ^that are generated by what 
we call moral responsibility. Of course it is open 
to people who know nothing of Eastern occultism, 
nor of superior planes in Nature and so forth, to 
put all this aside and judge Mme: Blavatsky's action 
by commonplace prosaic standards, but it is not 
reasonable for the considerable number of people 
who in various ways are quite ready to profess 
belief in the Mahatmas and in the reality of that 
occult world in which Mme. Blavatsky is regarded 
by most theosophists as having been initiated, to 
say, in spite of these beliefs, that the action of the 
Mahatmas in leaving Mme. Blavatsky to make 
mistakes and trust the wrong people and so forth, is 
unintelligible. It is not unintelligible in principle, 
even though, as I have indicated a page or two 
back, Mme. Blavatsky will sometimes receive orders, 
the immediate motive of which she does not under- 
stand, but obeys none the less. This condition of 
things does not violate the rule about not converting 
a responsible chela into a blind automaton. Such 
interferences would never be found to take place 
under conditions which would discharge the agent 
of moral responsibility for the manner in which he 
might resume the guidance of his enterprise from 
the point to which obedience to the order received 
might have carried on or diverted him. 
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No Special interest attaches to Mme. Blavatsky's 
brief residence in Paris in 1873, where she stayed 
with a cousin of hers, Nicolas Hahn, Rue de 
r University for two months. She was directed to 
visit the United States, and make that place for a 
time the scene of her operations. 

She arrived at New York on 7th July 1873, ^^^ 
resided in that city — with the exception of a few 
weeks and months when she had to visit other cities 
and places — for over six years, after which time she 
got her naturalization papers. 

Although, as will have been seen from Mme. 
de Jelihowsky's testimony, she was emphatic, even 
in 1858, in claiming for most of the phenomena that 
took place in her presence a very different origin 
from that usually assigned to such phenomena by 
spiritualists, the experience of spiritualism and 
mediumship that she acquired in America, greatly 
enlarged her views on this subject. In 1875 she 
wrote home : — 

" The more I see of mediums — for the United 
States are a true nursery, the most prolific hot-bed 
for mediums and sensitives of all kinds genuine and 
artificial — the more I see the danger humanity is 
surrounded with. Poets speak of the thin partition 
between this world and the other. They are blind : 
there is no partition at all except the difference of 
states in which the living and the dead exist, and 
the grossness of the physical senses of the majority of 
mankind. Yet, these senses are our salvation. They 
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were given to us by a wise and sagacious mother 
and nurse — nature ; for, otherwise, individuality and 
even personality would have become impossible : the 
dead would be ever merging into the living, and the 
latter assimilating the former. Were there around 
us but one variety of ' spirits,' — as well call the 
dregs of wine, spirits, — the reliquae of those mortals 
who are dtod and gone, one could reconcile oneself 
with it We cannot avoid, in some way or other, 
assimilating our dead, and little by little, and uncon- 
sciously to ourselves, we become they — even physi- 
cally, especially in the unwise West, where crema- 
tion is unknown. We breathe and devour the dead — 
men and animals — with every breath we draw in, as 
every human breath that goes out makes up the 
bodies, and feeds the formless creatures in the air 
that will be men some day. So much for the physi- 
cal process ; for the mental and the intellectual, and 
also the spiritual, it is just the same ; we interchange 
gradually our brain-molecules, our intellectual and 
even spiritual auras, hence — our thoughts, desires, 
and aspirations, with those who preceded us. This 
process is common to humanity in general. It is 
a natural one, and follows the economy and laws of 
nature, insomuch that one's son may become gradu- 
ally his own grandfather, and his aunt to boot, 
imbibing their combined atoms, and thus partially 
accounting for the possible resemblance, or atavism. 
But there is another law, an exceptional one, and 
which manifests itself among mankind sporadically 
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and periodically : the law of forced post-mortem 
assimilation, during the prevalence of which epi- 
demic the dead invade the domain of the living from 
their respective spheres — though, fortunately, only 
within the limits of the regions they lived in, and in 
which they are buried. In such cases, the duration 
and intensity of the epidemic depends upon the 
welcome they receive, upon whether they find the 
doors opening widely to receive them or not, and 
whether the necromantic plague is increased by 
magnetic attraction, the desire of the mediums, 
sensitives, and the curious themselves, or whether 
again, the danger being signalled, the epidemic is 
wisely repressed. 

" Such a periodical visitation is now occurring in 
America. It began with innocent children — the little 
Misses Fox — playing unconsciously with this terrible 
weapon. And, welcomed and passionately invited to 
*come in,' the whole of the dead community seemed 
to have rushed in, and got a more or less strong 
hold of the living. I went on purpose to a family 
of strong mediums — the Eddys — and watched for 
over a fortnight, making experiments, which, of 
course, I kept to myself. . . . You remember, Vera, 
how I made experiments for you at Rougodevo, how 
often I saw the ghosts of those who had been living 
in the house, and described them to you, for you 
could never see them. . . . Well, it was the same 
daily and nightly in Vermont. I saw and watched 
these soulless creatures, the shadows of their 

M 
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terrestrial bodies, from which in most cases soul and 
spirit had fled long ago, but which throve and pre- 
served their semi-material shadows, at the expense 
of the hundreds of visitors that came and went, as 
well as of the mediums. And I remarked under 
the advice and guidance of my Master, that (i) those 
apparitions which were genuine were produced by 
the 'ghosts' of those who had lived and died 
within a certain area of those mountains ; (2) those 
who had died far away were less entire, a mixture of 
the real shadow and of that which lingered in the 
personal aura of the visitor for whom it purported 
to come ; and (3) the purely fictitious ones, or as I 
call them, the reflections of the genuine ghosts or 
shadows of the deceased personality. To explain 
myself more clearly, it was not the spooks that 
assimilated the medium, but the medium, W. Eddy, 
who assimilated unconsciously to himself the pictures 
of the dead relatives and friends from the aura of 
■ the sitters. . . . 

*' It was ghastly to watch the process ! It made 
me often sick and giddy ; but I had to look at it, 
and the most I could do was to hold the disgusting 
creatures at arm's length. But it was a sight to see 
the welcome given to these umbrce by the spiritual- 
ists ! They wept and rejoiced around the medium, 
clothed in these empty materialised shadows ; re- 
joiced, and wept again, sometimes broken down with 
an emotion, a sincere joy and happiness that made 
my heart bleed for them. ' If they could but see 
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what I see/ I often wished. If they only knew that 
these simulacra of men and women are made up 
wholly of the terrestrial passions, vices, and worldly 
thoughts, of the residuum of the personality that 
was ; for these are only such dregs that could not 
follow the liberated soul and spirit, and are left for 
a second death in the terrestrial atmosphere, that 
can be seen by the average medium and the public 
At times I used to see one of such phantoms, 
quitting the medium's astral body, pouncing upon 
one of the sitters, expanding so as to envelop him or 
her entirely, and then slowly disappearing within the 
living body as though sucked in by its every pore." 

Under the influence of such ideas and thoughts, 
Mme. Blavatsky came out finally quite openly with 
her protest against being called a medium. She 
stoutly rejected the application of " Spiritist " that 
was being forced upon her by her foreign corres- 
pondents. Thus in 1877 she says in one of her 
letters : 

" What kind of Spiritist can you see in, or make 
of me, pray ? If I have worked to join the Theo- 
sophical Society, in alliance offensive and defensive, 
with the Arya Samaj of India (of which we are now 
forming a section within the parent Theosophical 
Society), it is because in India all the Brahmins, 
whether orthodox or otherwise, are terribly against 
the bhoots* the mediums, or any necromantic evoca- 

♦ The simulacra or ghost of a deceased person, — an " Elemen- 
tary," or spook. 
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tions or dealings with the dead in any way or shape. 
That we have established our Society in order to 
combat, under the banner of Truth and Science, 
every kind of superstitious and preconceived hobbies. 
That we mean to fight the prejudices of the Sceptics 
as well as the abuse of power of the false prophets, 
ancient or modern, to put down the high priests, the 
Calchases, with their false Jupiterean thunders, and 
to show certain fallacies of the Spiritists. If we are 
anything, we are Spiritualists ^ only not on the 
modem American fashion, but on that of ancient 
Alexandria, with its Theodadiktoi, Hypatias, and 
Porphyries. ..." 

The Theosophical Society was founded in October 
1875 ^t New York, with Colonel Olcott as life 
president — Mme. Blavatsky preferring to invest 
herself with the relatively insignificant title of cor- 
responding secretary. 

Colonel Olcott's acquaintance with Mme. Blavat- 
sky was formed at a farm-house in Vermont — the 
house of two brothers, spiritualist mediums named 
Eddy, famous in the annals of American spiritualism 
— in October 1874. Referring to her in his book 
called " People from the other World," published in 
1875, he says : — 

** This lady has led a very eventful life. . . . 
The adventures she has encountered, the strange 
people she has seen, the perils by sea and land she 
has passed through would make one of the most 
romantic stories ever told by a biographer. In the 
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whole course of my experience I never met so 
interesting, and if I may say it without offence, 
eccentric a character." 

In the year that elapsed between his first intro- 
duction to Mme. Blavatsky and the inauguration of 
their joint enterprise, his intercourse with her was 
intimate and his personal experiences remarkable. 
These need not be reviewed here in detail, except 
so far as some of them will throw light upon the 
circumstances of Mme. Blavatsky's life at this period, 
and for the moment it is enough to say that they 
induced him to throw up his professional career as 
a "lawyer" (the distinctions between the different 
branches of the profession in England, it will be 
remembered, do not hold good in America) and 
devote his life to the pursuit of occult development 
as a " chela " of the same master to whom Mme. 
Blavatsky's allegiance is owing, and to the service 
of the theosophical movement. 

As Colonel Olcott has shared some of the obloquy 
directed against Mme. Blavatsky in recent years, it 
may be worth while to add a paragraph concerning 
him written by Mr A. O. Hume, C.B., late Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Agricultural 
Department This passage occurs in a letter by 
Mr Hume addressed to an English paper, and is 
quoted in the preface to the " Occult World." 

" As regards Colonel Olcott's title, the printed 
papers which I send by this same mail will prove 
to you that this gentleman is an officer of the 
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American army, who rendered good service during 
the war (as will be seen from the letter of the Judge 
Advocate-General, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Assistant Secretaries of War and of the Treasury), 
and who was sufficiendy well known and esteemed 
in his own country to induce the President of the 
United States to furnish him with an autograph 
letter of introduction and recommendation to all 
Ministers and Consuls of the United States, on the 
occasion of his leaving America for the East at the 
close of 1878." 

In introducing some notes put together for the 
service of the present memoir. Colonel Olcott 
writes : — 

A strange concatenation of events brought us 
together, and united our lives for this work, under 
the superior direction of a group of Masters, espe- 
cially of One, whose wise teaching, noble example, 
benevolent patience, and paternal solicitude have 
made us regard him with the reverence and love 
that a true Father inspires in his children. I am 
indebted to H. P. Blavatsky for making me know 
of the existence of these Masters and their Esoteric 
Philosophy; and, later, for acting as my mediator 
before I had come into direct personal intercourse 
with them." 

The earliest records of the Theosophical Society 
reveal the motives for its formation which the fuller 
information since made public concerning the char- 
acter of Mme. Blavatsky's mission show to have 
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been present in her mind from the first, though the 
means by which she should work them out lay 
before her then in a very nebulous and hazy con- 
dition. She seems to have been embarrassed by 
the difficulty of making her position intelligible to 
people who knew nothing of the existence, even, 
still less of the nature and powers of those proficients 
in occult science since so widely talked about — 
the Adepts and Mahatmas. Her policy seems to 
have been to imitate, by means of the occult powers 
which she either possessed herself or could borrow 
from her masters from time to time, the phenomena 
of spiritualism which then seemed to absorb the 
attention of all persons in America having any 
natural leanings towards mysticism, trusting to the 
sagacity of observers to show them that the circum- 
stances with which she would surround such phe- 
nomena were quite unlike those to which they were 
used. In this way she seems to have aimed at 
cutting the ground from under the feet of people 
inclined to theorise too hastily on the basis of 
spiritualistic observation, — ^at persuading them that 
the evidence on which they relied for the mainten- 
ance of their opinions did not afford adequate justi- 
fication for these, and at leading them into the path 
of a more legitimate philosophical or theosophical 
research. The policy was undeniably a bad one, 
and was carried out with little discretion and with 
a waste of psychic energy which cannot but be 
deplored in the retrospect, by occult students who 
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realise the consequences of such waste. However, 
I merely wish to be suf5ficiently critical of Mme. 
Blavatsky's proceedings, as this narrative advances, 
to elucidate the operations in which we find 
her engaged, and I refrain from the consideration 
here of the policies that might have been more 
triumphant. 

A vast array of unattainable purposes was set 
before themselves by the little group of friends who 
organised the new society in 1875. These were 
enumerated in one of the earlier codes of rules as 
follows : — 

(a,) To keep alive in man his spiritual intuitions. 

(d,) To oppose and counteract — after due investigation and 
proof of its irrational nature — bigotry in every form, whether as 
an intolerant religious sectarianism or belief in miracles or any- 
thing supernatural. 

(c) To promote a feeling of brotherhood among nations and 
assist in the international exchange of useful arts and products, 
by advice, information, and co-operation with all worthy indi- 
viduals and associations ; provided, however, that no benefit or 
percentage shall be taken by the Society for its corporate 
services. 

(d.) To seek to obtain knowledge of all the laws of Nature, 
and aid in diffusing it ; and especially to encourage the study of 
those laws least understood by modern people, and so termed the 
occult sciences. Popular superstition and folk-lore, however 
fantastical when sifted, may lead to the discovery of long-lost but 
important secrets of Nature. The Society, therefore, aims to 
pursue this line of inquiry in the hope to widen the field of 
scientific and philosophical observation. 

(e,) To gather for the Societ/s library and put into written 
forms correct information upon the various ancient philosophic 
traditions and legends, and, as the council shall decide it permis- 
sible, disseminate the same in such practicable ways as the trans- 
lation and publication of original works of value, and extracts 
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from and commentaries upon the same, or the oral instruction of 
persons learned in their respective departments. 

(/) To promote in every practicable way in countries where 
needed the spread of non-sectarian education. 

(g.) Finally and chiefly to encourage and assist individual 
fellows in self-improvement, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. 
But no fellow shall put to his selfish use any knowledge com- 
municated to him by any member of the First Section : violation 
of this rule being punished by expulsion. And before any such 
knowledge can be imparted, the person shall bind himself by a 
solemn oath not to use it to selfish purposes, nor to reveal it 
except with the permission of the teacher. 

One can readily discern in this formidable array 
of objects the inarticulate purpose which Mme. 
Blavatsky had really in view — the communication to 
the world at large of some ideas concerning the 
Esoteric Doctrine or great " Wisdom Religion " 
of the East, shining obscurely through the too 
ambitious programme of her new disciples, which 
might be summed up as contemplating the reforma- 
tion and guidance of all nations generally — a pro- 
gramme which could hardly have been floated in 
sober earnest elsewhere than in America, where the 
mere magnitude of undertakings seems neither to 
daunt the courage of their promoters nor touch their 
sense of the ludicrous. 

This volume is indebted to Mr W. Q. Judge, one 
of the friends Mme. Blavatsky made in the early 
part of her residence in America, for an account of 
the miscellaneous marvels of which he was a witness 
during the period with which we are now dealing. 
He writes : — 
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" My first acquaintance with H. P. Blavatsky 
began in the winter of the year 1874. She was 
then living in apartments in Irving Place, New 
York City, United States. She had several rooms 
en suite. The front rooms looked out on Irving 
Place, and the back upon the garden. My first 
visit was made in the evening, and I saw her 
there among a large number of persons who were 
always attracted to her presence. Several languages 
were to be heard among them, and Mme. Blavatsky, 
while conversing volubly in Russian, apparendy 
quite absorbed, would suddenly turn round and 
interject an observation in English into a discussion 
between other persons upon a different topic to the 
one she was engaged with. This never disturbed 
her, for she at once returned to her Russian talk, 
taking it up just where it had been dropped. 

" Very much was said on the first evening that 
arrested my attention and enchained my imagina- 
tion. I found my secret thoughts read, my private 
affairs known to her. Unasked, and certainly with- 
out any possibility of her having inquired about me, 
she referred to several private and peculiar circum- 
stances in a way that showed at once that she had a 
perfect knowledge of my family, my history, my 
surroundings, and my idiosyncrasies. On that 
first evening I brought with me a friend, a perfect 
stranger to her. He was a native of the Sandwich 
Islands, who was studying law in New York, and 
who had formed all his plans for a lifelong stay 
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in that city. He was a young man, and had then 
no intention of marrying. But she carelessly told 
him, before we left for home, that before six months 
he would cross the continent of America, then make 
a long voyage, and, stranger yet to him, that before 
all of this he would marry. Of course the idea was 
pooh-poohed by him. Still fate was too much for 
him. In a few months he was invited to fill an 
official position in his native land, and before leaving 
for that country he married a lady who was not in 
America at the time the prophecy was uttered. 

" The next day I thought I would try an experi- 
ment with Mme. Blavatsky. I took an ancient 
scarabaeus that she had never seen, had it wrapped 
up and sent to her through the mails by a clerk in 
the employment of a friend. My hand did not 
touch the package, nor did I know where it was 
posted. But when I called on her at the end of the 
week the second time, she greeted me with thanks 
for the scarabaeus. I pretended ignorance. But 
she said it was useless to pretend, and then informed 
me how I had sent it, and where the clerk had 
posted it During the time that elapsed between 
my seeing her and the sending of the package no 
one had heard from me a word about the matter. 

" Very soon after I met her, she moved to 34th 
Street, and while there I visited her very often. In 
those rooms I used to hear the raps in furniture, in 
glasses, mirrors, windows and walls, which are 
usually the accompaniment of dark " spiritist '' 
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Stances. But with her they occurred in the light, 
and never except when ordered by her. Nor could 
they be induced to continue once that she ordered 
them to stop. They exhibited intelligence also, and 
would at her request change from weak to strong, or 
from many to few at a time. 

" She remained in 34th Street only a few months, 
and then removed to 47th Street, where she stayed 
until her departure to India in December 1878. I 
was a constant visitor, and know, as all others do 
who were as intimate with her as I was, that the 
suspicions which have been breathed about her, and 
the open charges that have from time to time been 
made, are the foulest injustice or the basest in- 
gratitude. At times she has been incensed by these 
things, and declared that one more such incident 
would forever close the door against all phenomena. 
But over and over again she has relented and for- 
given her enemies. 

*' After she had comfortably settled herself in 47th 
Street, where, as usual, she was from morning till 
night surrounded by all sorts of visitors, mysterious 
events, extraordinary sights and sounds continued 
to occur. I have sat there many an evening, and 
seen in broad gas light, large luminous balls creeping 
over the furniture, or playfully jumping from point 
to point, while the most beautiful liquid bell sounds 
now and again burst out from the air of the room. 
These sounds often imitated either the piano or a 
gamut of sounds whistled by either myself or some 
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Other person. While all this was going, H. P. 
Blavatsky sat unconcernedly reading or writing at 
' Isis Unveiled' 

"It should be remarked here that Mme. Blavatsky 
never exhibited either hysteria or the slightest 
appearance of trance. She was always in the full 
possession of all her faculties — and apparently of 
more than those of average people — whenever she 
was producing any phenomena. 

" In the month of November or the beginning of 
December of the same winter, a photograph was 
received from a correspondent at Boston by Col. 
Olcott, which was the occasion of two very striking 
phenomena. It purported to be the portrait of a 
person said to have written the books called * Art 
Magic' and 'Ghost Land.' The sender required 
Col. Olcott to return it almost immediately ; which 
he did on the following evening, and I myself, being 
there as a caller, posted it in the nearest post-box. 
Two or three days later a demand was made upon 
Mme. Blavatsky for a duplicate of the picture, in the 
belief that it would be beyond even her powers, 
since she had no model to copy from. But she 
actually did it ; the process consisting merely in her 
cutting a piece of cardboard to the requisite size, 
laying it under a blotting-paper, placing her hand 
upon it, and in a moment producing the copy 
demanded. Col. Olcott took possession of this 
picture, and laid it away in a book that he was then 
reading, and which he took to bed with him. The 
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next morning the portrait had entirely faded out, and 
only the name^ written in pencil, was left. A week 
or two later, seeing this blank card lying in Col. 
Olcott's room, I took it to Mme, Blavatsky, and 
requested her to cause the portrait to reappear. 
Complying, she again laid the card under another 
sheet of paper, placed her hand upon it, and pre- 
sently the face of the man had come back as before ; 
this time indelibly imprinted. 

"In the front room where she wrote, there was 
a bookcase that stood for some time directly oppo- 
site her writing-desk. Upon its top stood a stuffed 
owl, whose glassy, never closing eye frequently 
seemed to follow your movements. Indeed, I could 
relate things apropos of that same defunct bird, but 
— in the words of JacoUiot — * We have seen things 
such as one does not relate for fear of making his 
readers doubt his sanity. . . . Still we have 
seen them.' Well, over the top of the doors of the 
bookcase was a blank space, about 3 inches 
wide, and running the breadth of the case. One 
evening we were sitting talking of magic as usual, 
and of * the Brothers/ when Madame said, * Look 
at the bookcase ! ' 

"We looked up at once, and as we did so, 
we could see appear, upon the blank space I 
have described, several letters apparently in gold, 
that came out upon the surface of the wood. 
They covered nearly all of the space. Examina- 
tion showed that they were in gold, and in a 
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character that I had often seen upon some of her 
papers. 

"This precipitation of messages or sentences 
occurred very frequently, and I will relate one which 
took place under my own hand and eyes, in such a 
way as to be unimpeachable .for me. 

" I was one day, about four o'clock, reading a book 
by P. B. Randolph, that had just been brought in 
by a friend of Colonel Olcott I was sitting some 
six feet distant from H. P. Blavatsky, who was busy 
writing. I had carefully read the title-page of the 
book, but had forgotten the exact title. But I knew 
that there was not one word of writing upon it. As 
I began to read the first paragraph, I heard a bell 
sound in the air, and looking, saw that Mme. 
Blavatsky was intently regarding me. 

" * What book do you read ? ' said she. 

" Turning back to the title-page, I was about to 
read aloud the name, when my eye was arrested by 
a message written in ink across the top of the page 
which, a few minutes before, I had looked at, and 
found clear. It was a message in about seven lines, 
and the fluid had not yet quite dried on the page — 
its contents were a warning about the book. I am 
positive that when I took the volume in my hand 
not one word was written in it. 

" On one occasion the address of a business firm in 

Philadelphia was needed for the purpose of sending 

,a letter through the mail, and no one present could 

remember the street or number, nor could any 
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directory of Philadelphia be found in the neighbour- 
hood. The business being very urgent, it was pro- 
posed that one of us should go down nearly four 
miles to the General Post Office, so as to see a 
Philadelphia directory. But H. P. B. said: 'Wait 
a moment, and perhaps. we can get the address some 
other way.' She then waved her hand, and we 
instantly heard a signal bell in the air over our 
heads. We expected no less than that a heavy 
directory would rush at our heads from the empty 
space, but no such thing took place. She sat down, 
took up a flat tin paper-cutter, japanned black on 
both sides, and without having any painting on it. 
Holding this in her left hand, she gently stroked it 
with her right, all the while looking at us with 
an intense expression. After she had rubbed thus 
for a few moments, faint outlines of letters began to 
show themselves upon the black, shining surface, 
and presently the complete advertisement of the 
firm whose address we desired was plainly imprinted 
upon the paper-cutter in gilt letters, just as they had 
had it done on slips of blotting-paper, such as are 
widely distributed as advertising media in America 
— a fact I afterwards found out. On a close ex^ 
amination, we saw that the street and number, which 
were the doubtful points in our memories, were 
precipitated with great brilliancy, the other words and 
figures being rather dimmer. Mme. Blavatsky said 
that this was because the mind of the operator was 
directed almost entirely to the street and number, so 
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that their reproduction was brought about with 
much greater distinctness than the rest of the adver- 
tisement, which was, so to speak, dragged in in a 
rather accidental way. 

" About any object that might be transported 
mysteriously around her room, or that came into it 
through the air by supermundane means, there 
always lingered for a greater or less space of time a 
very peculiar though pleasant odour. It was not 
always the same. At one time it was sandal-wood 
mixed with what I thought was otto of roses ; at 
another time some unknown Eastern perfume, and 
again it came like the incense burnt in temples. 

" One day she asked me if I would care to smell 
again the perfume Upon my replying affirmatively, 
she took my handkerchief in her hand, held it for a 
few moments, and when she gave it back to me it 
was heavy with the well-known odour. Then, in 
order to show me that her hand was not covered 
with something that would come off upon the hand- 
kerchief, she permitted me to examine both hands. 
They were without perfume. But after I had 
convinced myself that there was no perfumery or 
odoriferous objects concealed in her hands, I found 
from one hand beginning to exhale one peculiar 
strong perfume, while from the other there rolled 
out strong waves of the incense. 

" On the table at which ' Isis Unveiled ' was 
written stood a little Chinese cabinet with many 
small drawers. A few of the drawers contained 

N 
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some trifles, but there were several that were always 
kept empty. The cabinet was an ordinary one of 
its class, and repeated examination showed that 
there were no devices or mechanical arrangements 
in it or connected with it ; but many a time has one 
or other of those empty drawers become the vanish- 
ing point of various articles, and as often, on the 
other hand, was the birth-place of some object which 
had not before been seen in the rooms. I have 
often seen her put small coins, or a ring or amulet, 
and have put things in there myself, closed the 
drawer, almost instantly re-opening it, and nothing 
was visible. It had disappeared from sight Clever 
conjurers have been known to produce such illusions, 
but they always require some confederacy, or else 
they delude you into believing that they had put 
the object in, when in reality they did not With 
H. P. B. there was no preparation. I repeatedly 
examined the cabinet, and positively say that there 
was no means by which things could be dropped 
out of sight or out of the drawer ; it stood on four 
small legs, elevated about two inches above the 
desk, which was quite clear and unbroken under- 
neath. Several times I have seen her put a ring 
into one of the drawers and then leave the room. 
I then looked in the drawer, saw the ring in it, and 
closed it again. She then returned, and without 
coming near the cabinet showed me the same ring on 
her finger. I then looked again in the drawer before 
she again came near it, and the ring was gone. 
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" One day Mrs Elizabeth Thompson, the philan- 
thropist, who had a great regard for H. P. B., called 
to see her. I was present When about to leave, 
the visitor asked Madame to lend her some object 
which she had worn, as a reminder and as a talisman. 
The request being acceded to, the choice was left 
to the lady, who hesitated a moment ; Madame then 
said, 'Take this ring,' immediately drawing it off 
and handing it to her friend, who placed it upon her 
finger, absorbed in admiring the stones. But I was 
looking at H. P. B.'s fingers, and saw that the ring 
was yet on her hand. Hardly believing my eyes, I 
looked at the other. There was no mistake. There 
were now two rings ; but the lady did not observe 
this, and went off satisfied she had the right one. 
In a few days she returned it to Madame, who then 
told me that one of the rings was an illusion, leaving 
it to me to guess which one. I could not decide, 
for she pushed the returned ring up along her finger 
against the old one, and both merged into one. 

" One evening several persons were present after 
dinner, all, of course, talking about theosophy and 
occultism. H. P. B. was sitting at her desk. 
While we were all engaged in conversation some- 
body said that he heard music, and went out into 
the hall where he thought it came from. While he 
was examining the hall, the person sitting near the 
fire-place said that instead of being in the hall, the 
music, which was that of a musical box, was playing 
up in the chimney. The gentleman who had gone 
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into the passage then returned and said that he had 
lost the music, but at once was thoroughly amazed 
to find us all listening at the fire-place, when he in 
turn heard the music plainly. Just as he began to 
listen, the music floated out into the room, and very 
distinctly finished the tune in the air over our heads. 
I have on various occasions heard this music in 
many ways, and always when there was not any 
instrument to produce it. 

" On this evening, a little while after the music, 
Madame opened one of the drawers of the Chinese 
cabinet and took from it an Oriental necklace of 
curious beads. This she gave to a lady present. 
One of the gentlemen allowed to escape him an 
expression of regret that he had not received such a 
testimonial. Thereupon H. P. B reached over and 
grasped one of the beads of the necklace which the 
lady was still holding in her hands, and the bead at 
once came off in Madame's hand. She then passed 
it to the gentleman, who exclaimed that it was not 
merely a bead but was now a breast-pin, as there 
was a gold pin fastened securely in it The neck- 
lace meanwhile remained intact, and its recipient 
was examining it in wonder that one of its beads 
could have been thus pulled off without breaking it. 

" I have heard it said that when H. P. B. was a 
young woman, after coming back to her family for 
the first time in many years, everyone in her 
company was amazed and affrighted to see material 
objects such as cups, books, her tobacco pouch and 
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match-box, and so forth, come flying through the 
air into her hand, merely when she gazed intently at 
them. The stories of her early days can be readily 
credited by those who saw similar things done at 
the New York head-quarters. Such aerial flights 
were many times performed by objects at her com- 
mand in my presence. One evening I was in a 
hurry to copy a drawing I had made, and looked 
about on the table for a paper-cutter with which to 
rub the back of the drawing so as to transfer the 
surplus carbon to a clean sheet. 

" As I searched, it was suggested by some one that 
the round smooth back of a spoon bowl would be 
the best means, and I arose to go to the kitchen at 
the end of the hall for a spoon. But Mme. 
Blavatsky said, * Stop, you need not go there ; wait 
a moment' I stopped at the door, and she, sitting 
in her chair, held up her left hand. At that instant 
a large table-spoon flew through the air across the 
room from out of the opposite wall and into her 
hand. No one was there to throw it to her, and the 
dining-room from which it had been transported was 
about thirty feet distant ; two brick walls separating 
it from the front room. 

"In the next room — the wall between being solid 
— there hung near the window a water-colour portrait 
in a frame with glass. I had just gone into that 
room and looked at the picture. No one was in the 
room but myself, and no one went there afterwards 
until I returned there. When I came into the place 
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where H. P. B. was sitting, and after I had been 
sitting down a few moments, she took up a piece of 
paper and wrote upon it a few words, handing it 
over to me to put away without looking at it. This 
I did. She then asked me to return to the other 
room. I went there, and at once saw that the 
picture which, a few moments before, I had looked at, 
had in some way been either moved or broken. On 
examining it I found that the glass was smashed, 
and that the securely fastened back had been opened, 
allowing the picture within to fall to the floor. 
Looking down I saw it lying there. Going back to 
the other room I opened and read what had been 
written on the slip of paper, it was : — 

" * The picture of in the dining-room has just 

been opened ; the glass is smashed and the painting 
is on the floor.' 

'* One day, while she was talking with me, she 
suddenly stopped and said — ' So-and-so is now talk- 
ing of me to , and says, &c.' I made a note of 

the hour, and on the first opportunity discovered 
that she had actually heard the person named saying 
just what she told me had been said at the very 
time noted. 

" My office was at least three miles away from her 
rooms. One day, at about 2 p.m., I was sitting 
in my office engaged in reading a legal document, 
my mind intent on the subject of the paper. No 
one else was in the office, and in fact the nearest 
room was separated from me by a wide opening, or 
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well, in the building, made to let light into the inner 
chambers. Suddenly I felt on my hand a peculiar 
tingling sensation that always preceded any strange 
thing to happen in the presence of H. P. B., and at 
that moment there fell from the ceiling upon the 
edge of my desk, and from there to the floor, a 
triangularly-folded note from Madame to myself. 
It was written upon the clean back of a printed 
Jain sutra or text. The message was in her hand- 
writing, and was addressed to me in her writing 
across the printed face. 

" I remember one phenomenon in connection with 
the making of a water-colour drawing of an Egyptian 
subject for her, which also illustrates what the 
Spiritualists call apport, or the bringing phenomenally 
of objects from some distant place. I was in want 
of certain dry colours which she could not furnish 
me Trom her collection, and as the drawing must be 
finished at that sitting, and there was no shop near 
by where I could purchase them, it seemed a 
dilemma until she stepped towards the cottage 
piano, and, holding up the skirt of her robe-de- 
chambre with both hands, received into it seventeen 
bottles of Winsor & Newton dry colours, among 
them those I required. I still wanted some gold- 
paint, so she caused me to bring her a saucer from 
the dining-room, and to give her the brass key of 
the door. She rubbed the key upon the bottom of 
the saucer for a minute or two, and then, returning 
them to me, I found a supply of the paint I required 
coating the porcelain." 
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I should hardly venture to communicate the fore- 
going narrative to the public if it were not for the 
obvious impossibility, in editing memoirs of Mme. 
Blavatsky, of keeping the various experiences re- 
corded of her within the limits of that which is 
generally held to be credible. Certainly no one 
person of those who have had opportunities of 
observing the phenomena occurring in her presence 
could hope to be regarded by the world at large as 
both sane and truthful in relating his experience. 
But fortified as each witness is in turn by the 
testimony of all the others, the situation must be 
recognised as involving difficulties for critics who 
contend that one and all, near relations, old friends, 
casual acquaintances, or intimates of her later years, 
are all possessed with a mania for trumping up 
fictitious stories about Mme. Blavatsky, or all in 
different parts of the world, and at widely different 
periods, sharing in an epidemic hallucination in 
regard to her, while in no other respects exhibiting 
abnormal conditions of mind. As regards Mr Judge, 
with whom I have been intimately acquainted in 
recent years, long subsequent to most of the inci- 
dents above recorded, I am in a position to describe 
him as a man of very straightforward, simple, and 
earnest nature, steadfastly devoted to the theo- 
sophic cause, in connection with which his ex- 
periences, as is the case with many other persons 
who have been first of all drawn into association 
with it by Mme. Blavatsky, have ultimately de- 
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veloped along independent lines. He is known to 
many persons interested in the theosophical move- 
ment in London, who would all, I am sure, concur 
with me in speaking of his character in terms of the 
highest respect. 

In the midst of the exciting period of which he 
writes, he made on one occasion a special afifidavit 
in reference to one transaction. This document is 
as follows : — 

" City and County of New York, S5. 

"William Q. Judge, being duly sworn, says that he is an 
attorney and counsellor-at-law, practising at the bar of the State 
of New York : that he was present at the house of Madame H. P. 
Blavatsky, at No. 302 West 47th Street, New York City, on one 
occasion in the month of December 1877, when a discussion was 
being held upon the subject of Eastern magic, especially upon 
the power of an adept to produce phenomena by an exercise of 
the will, equalling or surpassing those of mediumship. To illus- 
trate the subject, as she had often done in deponent's presence 
previously by other experiments, Mme. Blavatsky, without pre- 
paration and in full light, and in the presence and sight of 
deponent, CoL Olcott, and Dr L. M. Marquette, tore a sheet of 
common writing paper in two, and asked us the subject we would 
have represented. Thereupon, laying the paper upon the table, 
Mme. Blavatsky laid the palm of her hand upon it, and after 
rubbing the paper a few times (occupying less than a minute) 
with a circular motion, lifted her hand, and gave deponent the 
paper for inspection. Upon the previously white surface there 
was a most remarkable and striking picture of an Indian Fakir, 
representing him as if in contemplation. Deponent has frequently 
seen it since, and it is now in possession of Col. Olcott. 
Deponent positively avers that the blank paper first taken was 
the paper on which the picture appeared, and that no substitution 
of another paper was made or was possible. Wm. Q. Judge. 

" Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of March 
1878. ** Samuel F. Speyer, 

" Notary Public, New York County." 
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This declaration received corroborative testimony 
from another witness, who appends a note as 
follows : — 

'' The undersigned, a practising physician, residing at No. 224 
Spring Street, in the city of New York, having read the foregoing 
affidavit of Mr Judge, certifies that it is a correct statement of the 
facts. The portrait was produced, as described, in full light, and 
without there being any opportunity for fraud. Moreover, the 
undersigned wishes to say, that other examples of Mme. Blavat- 
sk/s power to instantly render objective the images in her mind 
have been given in the presence of many witnesses, including the 
undersigned, and that having intimately known that lady since 
1873, when she was living with her brother at Paris, the under- 
signed can and does unreservedly testify that her moral character 
is above censure, and that her phenomena have been invariably 
produced in defiance of the conditions of roediumship, with 
which the undersigned is very familiar. 

"L. M. Marquette, M.D." 

So much for the circumstances attending the 
production of the portrait ; now let us see what are 
its artistic merits. The witnesses are well qualified, 
— Mr O'Donovan being one of the best known of 
American sculptors, and, as alleged, an experienced 
art critic, and Mr Le Clear occupying a place second 
to none as a portrait painter : — 

" To THE Editor of the * Spiritualist.' 

"Sir, — For the benefit of those among your readers who may 
be able to gather the significance of it, I beg to offer some testi- 
mony concerning a remarkable performance claimed by Colonel 
Olcott and Madame Blavatsky to have been done by herself with- 
out the aid of such physical means as are employed by persons 
usually for such an end. The production referred to is a small 
portrait in black and white of a Hindu Fakir, which was produced 
by Madame Blavatsky, as it is claimed, by a simple exercise of 
will power. As to the means by which this work was produced, 
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however, I have nothing at all to do ; and wish simply to say as 
an artist, and give also the testimony of Mr Thomas Le Clear, 
one of the most eminent of our portrait painters, whose experi- 
ence as such has extended over fifty years, that the work is of a 
kind that could not have been done by any living artist known to 
any of us. It has all the essential qualities which distinguish the 
portraits by Titian, Masaccio, and Raphael : namely, individuality 
of the profoundest kind, and consequently breadth and unity of 
as perfect a quality as I can conceive. I may safely assert that 
there is no artist who has given intelligent attention to por- 
traiture, who would not concur with Mr Le Clear and myself in 
the opinion which we have formed of this remarkable work ; and 
if it was done, as it is claimed to have been done, I am at utter 
loss to account for it. I may add that this drawing, or whatever 
it may be termed, has at first sight the appearance of having been 
done by washes of Indian ink, but that upon closer inspection, 
both Mr Le Clear and myself have been unable to liken it to any 
process of drawing known to us; the black tints seem to be 
an integral part of the paper upon which it is done. I have seen 
numbers of drawings claimed to have been done by spirit in- 
fluences, in which the vehicle employed was perfectly obvious, 
and none of them were of more than mediocre artistic merit ; 
not one of them certainly could be compared^at all with this most 
remarkable performance of which I write. 

"" Wm. R. O'Donovan." 
" Studio Bvilding, 
"51 West ioth Street, New York." 

" To THE President of the Theosophical Society. 

" Dear Sir, — My experience has not made me at all familiar 
with magic, but I have seen much of what is termed spiritualistic 
phenomena; among the latter, so-called spirit drawings, which 
were thought by the mediums and their friends very fine, but the 
best of which I found wanting in every element of art 

'' I do not wish to be censorious, but an experience of fifty years 
in portrait-painting has perhaps made me exacting, when it is a 
question of paintings alleged to have come from a supernatural 
source. — ^This much by way of preface to the subject of my present 
note. 

'' I have seen in your possession a portrait in black and white of 
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an Indian religious ascetic, which is entirely unique. It would 
require an artist of very exiraordinary power to reach the degree 
of ability which is expressed in this work. There is a oneness of 
treatment difficult to attain, with a pronounced individuality, com- 
bined with ^eat breadth. As a whole, it is an individual. It has 
the appearance of having been done ot^ the moment— a result in- 
separable from great art I cannot discover with what material it 
is laid on the paper. I first thought it chalk, then pencil, then 
Indian ink ; but a minute inspection leaves me quite unable to 
decide : certainly it is neither of the above. 

" If, as you tell me, it was done insUntaneously by Madame 
Blavatsky, then all I can say is, she must possess artistic powers 
not to be accounted for on any hypothesis except that of magic 
The tint seems not to be laid on the surface of the common 
writing paper upon which the portrait is made, but to be combined 
as it were, with the fibres themselves. No human being, however 
much genius he might have, could produce the work, except with 
much time and painstaking labour; and if my observation goes 
for anything, no medium has ever produced anything worthy of 
being mentioned beside it 

" Thos. Le Clear." 



The first incident during her stay in America 
which seems to have drawn the attention of the 
newspapers to Mme. Blavatsky was the death and 
cremation, under the auspices of the Theosophical 
Society, of an eccentric personage known in New 
York as "the Baron de Palm." Among other 
eccentricities that he committed, he madeawill shortly 
before his death professing to bequeath a consider- 
able fortune to the Theosophical Society, but on 
inquiry it turned out that the property referred to 
in this document existed in his imagination alone. 
The newspapers credited the Society with having 
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acquired great wealth by seducing the sympathies 
of this guileless millionaire, when in reality his 
effects did not meet the cost of the ceremonies 
connected with burning his body. However, the 
Society and Mme. Blavatsky suddenly sprang into 
local notoriety. 

" Fancy my surprise . . ." she wrote about that 
time to her sister. 

" I am — heaven help us ! — becoming fashionable, 
as it seems. I am writing articles on Esotericism 
and Nirvana, and paid for them more than I could 
have ever expected, though I have hardly any time 
for writing for money. . . . Believe me, and you 
will, for you know me, I cannot make myself realise 
that I have ever been able to write decently. . . . 
If I were unknown, no publisher or editor would 
have ever paid any attention to me. . . .It's all 
vanity and fashion. . . . Luckily for the publishers 
I have never been vain'* 

In the course of another family letter she writes : — 

" Upon my word, I can hardly understand why 
you and people generally should make such a fuss 
over my writings, whether Russian or English ! 
True, during the long years of my absence from 
home, I have constantly studied and have learned 
certain things. But when I wrote " Isis," I wrote it so 
easily, that it was certainly no labour, but a real 
pleasure. Why should I be praised for it } When- 
ever I am told to write, I sit down and obey, and 
then I can write easily upon almost anything — 
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metaphysics, psychology, philosophy, ancient re- 
ligions, zoology, natural sciences, or what not I 
never put myself the question : * Can I write on this 
subject ? . . .' or, * Am I equal to the task ? ' but I 
simply sit down and write. Why ? Because some- 
body who knows all dictates to me. ... My Master, 
and occasionally others whom I knew in my travels 
years ago. . . . Please do not imagine that I have 
lost my senses. I have hinted to you before now about 
them . . . and I tell you candidly, that whenever I 
write upon a subject I know little or nothing of, I 
address myself to Theniy and one of Them inspires 
me, t.e.y he allows me to simply copy what I write 
from manuscripts, and even printed matter that 
pass before my eyes, in the air, during which 
process I have never been unconscious one single 
instant. ... It is that knowledge of His protection 
and faith in His power that have enabled me to 
become mentally and spiritually so strong . . . and 
even He (the Master) is not always required ; for, 
during His absence on some other occupation, He 
awakens in me His substitute in knowledge. . . . At 
such times it is no more / who write, but my inner 
Ego, my * luminous self I who thinks and writes for 
me. Only see . . . you who know me When was 
I ever so learned as to write such things ? . . . 
Whence all this knowledge ? . . ." 

On another occasion again she wrote also to her 
sister : — 

** You may disbelieve me, but I tell you that 
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in saying this I speak but the truth ; I am solely 
occupied, not with writing ** Isis," but with Ists 
herself. I live in a kind of permanent enchant- 
ment, a life of visions and sights with open eyes, 
and no trance whatever to deceive my senses ! I 
sit and watch the fair goddess constantly. And as 
she displays before me the secret meaning of her 
long lost secrets, and the veil becoming with every 
hour thinner and more transparent, gradually falls 
off before my eyes, I hold my breath and can 
hardly trust to my senses ! . . . For several years, 
in order not to forget what I have learned else- 
where, I have been made to have permanently 
before my eyes all that I need to see. Thus, night 
and day, the images of the past are ever marshalled 
before my inner eye. Slowly, and gliding silently 
like images in an enchanted panorama, centuries 
after centuries appear before me, . . . and I am 
made to connect these epochs with certain historical 
events, and / know there can be no mistake. Races 
and nations, countries and cities, emerge during 
some former century, then fade out and disappear 
during some other one, the precise date of which I 
am then told by. . . . Hoary antiquity gives room 
to historical periods ; myths are explained by real 
events and personages who have really existed ; and 
every important, and often unimportant event, every 
revolution, a new leaf turned in the book of life of 
nations — with its incipient course and subsequent 
natural results — remains photographed in my mind as 
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though impressed in indelible colours. . . . When I 
think and watch my thoughts, they appear to me as 
though they were like those little bits of wood of 
various shapes and colours, in the game known as 
the casse tite: I pick them up one by one, and try to 
make them fit each other, first taking one, then 
putting it aside, until I find its match, and finally 
there always comes out in the end something 
geometrically correct. ... I certainly refuse point- 
blank to attribute it to my own knowledge or 
memor}^ for I could never arrive alone at either 
such premises or conclusions. ... I tell you 
seriously / am helped. And he who helps me is 
my Guru. . . .'' 

As belonging to the period of Mme. Blavatsky's 
residence in America, mention may here be made of 
a remarkable incident with which she was closely 
concerned, though it was not accomplished by the 
exercise of her own abnormal powers. 

Prince Emile Wittgenstein, a Russian officer, and 
an old friend who had known her from childhood, 
was in correspondence with her at the time of the 
formation of the Theosophical Society. In con- 
sequence of certain warnings addressed to him at 
spiritual seances concerning fatalities which would 
menace him if he took part in the war on the 
Danube then impending, Mme. Blavatsky was 
instructed by her unseen spiritual chief to inform 
him that on the contrary he would be specially taken 
care of during the campaign, and that the spiritual- 
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istic warning would be confuted. The course of 
subsequent events will best be described by the 
quotation of a letter afterwards addressed by the 
Prince to an English journal devoted to spiritualism. 
This was as follows : — 

" To THE Editor of the * Spiritualist.* 

" Allow me, for the sake of those who believe in spirit predictions, 
to tell you a story about incidents which happened to me last 
year, and about which I, for months past, have wished to talk to 
you, without, till now, finding time to do so. The narrative may 
perhaps be a warning to some of the too credulous persons to 
whom every medial message is a gospel, and who too often accept 
as true what are perhaps the lies of some light spirit, or even the 
reflection of their own thoughts or wishes. I believe that the 
fulfilment of a prediction is such an exceptional thing that in 
general one ought to set no faith in such prophecies, but should 
avoid them as much as possible, lest they have undue influence 
upon our mind, faith, and free-will. 

" A year and some months ago, while getting ready to join our 
army on the Danube, I received first one letter, and afterwards a 
few more, from a very kind friend of mine and a powerful medium 
in America, beseeching me, in very anxious words, not to go to 
the war, — a spirit having predicted that the campaign would be 
fatal to me, and having ordered my correspondent to write to me 
the following words, * Beware of the war saddle ! It will be your 
death, or worse still ! ' 

" I confess that these reiterated warnings were not agreeable, 
especially when received at the moment of starting upon such a 
journey ; but I forced myself to disbelieve them. My cousin, 
the Baroness Adelina von Vay, to whom I had written about the 
matter, encouraged me in doing so, and I started. 

" Now it seems that this prediction became known also to some 
of my Theosophical friends at New York, who were indignant at 
it, and decided to do their utmost to make it of no avail. And 
especially one of the leading brethren of the Society, and residing 
far away from America, promised by the force of his will to 
shield me from every danger. 

*' The fact is, that during the whole campaign, I did not see one 

O 
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shot explode near me, and that, so far as danger was concerned, 
I could just as well have remained at Vevey. I was quite 
ashamed of myself, and sought occasion now and then, to hear 
at least once the familiar roar and whistle which, in my younger 
years, were such usual music to me. All in vain ! Whenever I 
was near a scene of action, the enemy's fire ceased. I remember 
having once, during the third bloody storming of Plevna, with my 
friend, your Colonel Wellesley, stolen away from the Emperor's 
staff, in order to ride down to a battery of ours which was ex- 
changing a tremendous fire with the redoubt of Grivitsa. As soon 
as we, after abandoning our horses further back in the brushwood, 
arrived at the battery, the Turkish fire ceased as by enchantment, 
to begin again only when we left it half-an-hour later, although 
our guns kept on blazing away at them without interruption. I 
also tried twice to see some of the bombarding of Guirgiewo, 
where all the windows were broken, doors torn out, roofs broken 
down at the Railway Station by the daily firing from Rutschuk. 
I stopped there once a whole night, and another time half a day, 
always in the hope of seeing something. As long as I was there, 
the scene was quiet as in the times of peace, and the firing re- 
commenced as soon as I had left the place. Some days after my 
last visit to Guirgiewo, Colonel Wellesley passed it, and had part 
of his luggage destroyed by a shell, which, breaking through the 
roof into the gallery, tore to pieces two soldiers who were stand- 
ing near. 

"I cannot believe all this to be the sole result of chance. It 
was too regular, too positive to be explained thus. It is, I am 
sure of it, magic, — the more so as the person who protected me 
thus efficaciously is one of the most powerful masters of the 
occult science professed by the theosophists. I can relate, by 
way of contrast, the following fact, which happened during the 
war on the Danube, in 1854, at the seige of Silistria, A very 
distinguished Engineer General of ours, who led our approaches, 
was a faithful spiritualist, and believed every word which he wrote 
down by the help of a psychograph as a genuine revelation from 
superior spirits. Now these spirits had predicted to him that he 
would return from the war unhurt, and covered with fame and 
glory. The result of this was that he exposed himself openly, 
madly, to the enemy's fire, till at last a shot tore off his leg, and 
he died some weeks later. This is the faith we ought to have in 
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predictions, and I hope my narrative may be welcome to you, as 

a warning to many. — Truly yours, 

"(Prince) E. Wittgenstein (F.T.S.)." 
"Vevey, Switzerland, 
\^h June 1878." 

Apart from the intrinsic interest of this narrative, 
it is important as showing definitely, — what indeed is 
notorious for all who knew Mme. Blavatsky at the 
period to which it refers, — that she had already, 
while the Theosophical Society was still in its 
infancy in New York, declared the existence of 
"the Brothers," whom she has been so absurdly 
accused by her recent critics of inventing at a far 
later date. 

The Countess Wachtmeister, whose name will 
reappear in this narrative later on, sends me another 
independent account of Mme. Blavatsky's doings in 
America, communicated to her by the gentleman 
concerned. She writes : — 

" Mr Felix Cunningham, a young American of large fortune, 
describes a scene which took place one evening when visiting 
Mme. Blavatsky in America. For some time past he had been 
terribly annoyed by certain manifestations which took place in his 
own presence : chairs would suddenly begin to hop about the 
room, knives and forks would dance upon the tables, and bells 
would ring all over the house ; in fact, such a carillon would some- 
times be set going that the landlord would politely request him 
to depart, and he would have to go in quest of another apartment, 
where, after a few days' sojourn, the same comedy would be 
repeated, until he felt like a wandering Jew, nearly driven wild by 
his invisible foes. Having heard of Mme. Blavatsk/s great 
abnormal powers, he hoped through her to get a relief to his 
sufferings, and it was with a feeling of intense curiosity that, 
having been fortunate in obtaining an introduction to that lady, 
he one evening entered her drawing-room, to find her surrounded 
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by a circle of admiring friends. When at last he was able to 
approach her, she invited him to sit on the sofa near her, and 
patiently listened to the long recital of his misfortunes. Mrae. 
Blavatsky then explained to him that these phenomena were the 
result partly of his own psychic force and partly the work of 
elementals, and she explained to him the process through which 
he might either rid himself of such disturbances for the future, or 
else how he could obtain complete control over these powers of 
nature, and produce phenomena at will. This seemed to Mr 
Cunningham as so utterly incredible, that though he kept his feel- 
ings to himself, he classed Mme. Blavatsky in his own mind as 
either a charlatan or a victim to her delusions. What was his 
astonishment then when a few moments later she turned to him 
in the midst of an animated discourse she was holding with some 
professor on " Darwin's system of Evolution," and said, * Well, Mr 
Cunningham, so you think it is all a sham ? I will give you a 
proof that it is not, if you like. Tell me, what would you like to 
have? desire something without mentioning it aloud, and you 
shall have it." He thought of a rose, there being no flowers in 
the room, and as the thought fastened itself on his mind, his 
gaze was directed upwards, and there to his astonishment he saw 
a large full-blown rose suddenly appear near the ceiling ; it 
descended swiftly but surely towards him, the stalk going right 
through his button-hole, and when he took out the rose to examine 
it, he found that it had been freshly plucked, and that the dew 
was hanging to the petals and leaves. Mme. Blavatsky, who had 
never moved from her comer of the sofa, looked at his bewilder- 
ment with amusement, and explained to him that when once man 
has obtained control over the elementals, such a phenomenon is 
simple as child's play." 

Some interesting reminiscences of Mme. Blavat- 
sky's New York residence are contained in an 
article published recently by the New York Times 
in its issue of Jan. 2, 1885. The writer, noticing 
some then current news illustrating the progress in 
India of the Theosophical Society, says : — 

This intelligence is interesting to the general reader, mainly as 
it serves to recall a most curious phase of modem thought. Its 
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development nearly ten years ago in New York attracted much 
attention. The doings of the strange society mentioned in the 
French flat at Eighth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, where 
they had their headquarters, were widely noticed by the press, 
and some influence on the thought of certain classes of men and 
women undoubtedly emanated from the small circle who gathered 
there. 

This influence was beyond a question the result of the strange 
personal power of Mme. Blavatsky — a woman of as remarkable 
characteristics as Cagliostro himself, and one who is to-day as 
differently judged by different people as the renowned Count was 
in his day. The Pall Mall Gazette recentiy devoted a half 
column to the lady. By those who know her only slightly in this 
country she was invariably termed a charlatan. A somewhat 
better acquaintance developed the thought that she was a learned, 
but deluded enthusiast And those who knew her intimately and 
enjoyed her friendship were either carried away into a belief in 
her powers or profoundly puzzled, and the longer and more 
intimate the friendship was, the flrmer the faith or the deeper 
their perplexity became. The writer was one of the last class. 
The closest study of a trained New York reporter failed for over 
two years to convince him that she was either a fraud or self- 
deluded, or that her seeming powers were genuine. That she 
wrought miracles will be denied flatly, of course, by all persons 
whom the world calls sober-minded, yet there are scores of 
people who will swear to-day that she did work them in New 
York. 

A lady whose brother was an enthusiastic believer in the won- 
derful Russian, but who was herself a devout Methodist and 
thoroughly antagonistic to Theosophy (as the new system of 
thought was then beginning to be called), was induced to make 
Mme. Blavatsky's acquaintance. They became friends though 
they continued widely opposed in belief. One day Mme. Bla- 
vatsky gave the other lady a necklace of beautifully carved beads 
of some strange substance that looked like, but was not, hard 
wood. " Wear them yourself," she said. " If you let anyone 
else have them they will disappear." The lady wore them con- 
stantly for over a year. Meantime she moved out of the city. 
One day her little child, who was sick and fretful, cried for the 
beads. She gave them to him, half laughing at herself for hesi- 
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tating. The child put them around his neck and seemed 
pleased with his new toy, while the mother turned away to 
attend to some domestic duty. In a few minutes the child 
began crying, and the mother found him trying to take the 
beads off. She removed them herself and found that they were 
nearly one-third melted away and were hot, while the child's 
neck showed marks of being burned. She tells the story herself, 
and in the same breath denies that she believes in " any such 
things." 

Such stories could be repeated by dozens, and for each one a 
reputable witness could be produced to swear to the truth of it. 
It was not, however, by the working of tricks or miracles, which- 
ever the reader may choose to regard them, that Mme. Blavatsky 
made the impress she certainly made on the thought of the day. 
It was by the power of her own personality, vigour of her intellect, 
freedom and breadth of her thought, and the fluency and clear- 
ness of her powers of expression. Her mental characteristics 
were as remarkable as her appearance. A more impetuous or 
impulsive person than she never lived. She was generous and 
hospitable to a fault. To her intimate friends her house was 
Liberty Hall, and while there was nothing sumptuous or preten- 
tious about her mode of life, she lived well and entertained con- 
stantly. She seemed physically indolent, but this was on account 
of her size, which made bodily exertion onerous. Nothing like 
mental indolence could be noticed in her conversation, and if 
such a trait had ever been attributed to her, the publication of 
"Isis Unveiled," her work on Eastern mysteries and religions, 
would have exonerated her from the charge. Without discussing 
the merits of the book it may be asserted that the labour involved 
in its production was very great 

As a friend Mme. Blavatsky was steadfast and devoted to an 
unusual degree. Credulous by nature, she had been imposed 
upon by so many that she learned to limit her circle, but up to 
the time she left America she was always liable to imposition on 
the part of any designing person. 

She was unconventional, and prided herself on carrying her 
unconventionality to the utmost extremes. She would swear like 
a dragoon when in anger, and often used in pure levity expres- 
sions which served no other purpose than to emphasise her con- 
tempt for common usages. Bom, so it is said, of the best 
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lineage in Russia, she had been bred and educated not only as a 
lady but as an aristocrat. Discarding, as she did, the traditional 
belief of her family, she discarded at the same time the entire 
system of European civilisation. During her residence in America 
at least, for the writer claims to know no more about her than 
was developed here, she protested against our civilisation vigor- 
ously. . . . The criticism she drew on herself by thi§ course 
was merciless, and from a civilised standpoint was certainly 
deserved. 

Those who knew her best believe her to have been entirely 
incapable of a mean act or a dishonest one. 

The writer goes on to quote the views which 
Mme. Blavatsky was in the habit of expressing on 
the subject of spiritualism. 

'* The phenomena that are presented are perhaps often frauds. 
Perhaps not one in a hundred is a genuine communication of 
spirits, but that one cannot be judged by the others. It is 
entitled to scientific examination, and the reason the scientists 
don't examine it is because they are afraid. The mediums cannot 
deceive me. I know more about it than they do. I have lived 
for years in different parts of the East and have seen far more 
wonderful things than they can do. The whole universe is filled 
with spirits. It is nonsense to suppose that we are the only 
intelligent beings in the world. I believe there is latent spirit in 
all matter. I believe almost in the spirits of the elements. But 
all is governed by natural laws. Even in cases of apparent 
violation of these laws the appearance comes from a misunder- 
standing of the laws. In cases of certain nervous diseases it is 
recorded of some patients that they have been raised from their 
beds by some undiscoverable power, and it has been impossible 
to force them down. In such cases it has been noticed that they 
float feet first with any current of air that may be passing through 
the room. The wonder of this ceases when you come to consider 
that there is no such thing as the law of gravitation as it is gene- 
rally understood. The law of gravitation is only to be rationally 
explained in accordance with magnetic laws as Newton tried to 
explain it, but the world would not accept it. 
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"The world is fast coming to know many things that were 
known centuries ago, and were discarded through the superstition 
of theologians," she continued. " The church professes to repro- 
bate divination, and yet they chose their four canonical Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John by divination. They took 
some hundred or so of books at the Nicene Council and set them 
up, and those that fell down they threw aside as false, and those 
that stood, being those four, they accepted as true, being unable 
to decide the question in any other way. And out of the 318 
members of the Council only two — Eusebius, the great forger, 
and the Emperor Constantine — were able to read." 

Talking thus by hours together when the right listener was 
present, and speaking always " as one having authority," it is 
small wonder that Mme. Blavatsky made her modest apartments 
a common meeting ground for as strange a group of original 
thinkers as New York ever held. Not all who visited her agreed 
with her. Indeed, there were only a few who followed her 
teachings with implicit faith. Many of her friends, and many 
who joined the Theosophical Society which she formed, were 
individuals who affirmed little and denied nothing. 

The marvels which were discussed and manifested in Mme. 
Blavatsky's rooms were to the most of them merely food for 
thought If the bell tones of the invisible "attendant sprite" 
Pou Dhi where heard as they were heard by scores of different 
persons, this phenomenon so minutely described by Mr Sinnett 
in " The Occult World," was as likely to be chaffed good-naturedly 
by an obstinate sceptic as it was to be wondered at by a believer. 
But even the sceptic would shrug his shoulders and say, when 
hard pushed, " It may be a spirit. I can't tell what it is." If the 
discussion turned on some marvel of Eastern magic, or some 
fanciful doctrine of Eastern mythology, there was always a witness 
to the magic and a believer in the mythology present, and there 
was no one bold enough to deny what was affirmed, however 
much it might be laughed at Sensitive as Mme. Blavatsky was 
to personal ridicule and to slander, she was truly liberal in matters 
of opinion, and allowed as great latitude in the discussion of her 
beliefs as she took in discussing the beliefs of others. 

The apartment she occupied was a modest flat of seven or 
eight rooms in West Forty-seventh Street It was furnished 
plainly but comfortably, but of the furniture properly so-called, it 
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was hard to get an exact idea, for the rooms, especially the 
parlours, were littered and strewn with curios of most varied 
description. Huge palm leaves, stuffed apes, and tiger's heads, 
Oriental pipes and vases, idols and cigarettes, Javanese sparrows, 
manuscripts, and cuckoo clocks were items only in a confusing 
catalogue of things not to be looked for ordinarily in a lady's 
parlour. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ESTABLISHED IN INDIA. 



Judged by ordinary standards of common sense, 
Mme. Blavatsky s long stay in America was not a 
good preparation for her residence in India. And 
yet her Theosophic mission appears to have had 
India as its objective point from the outset It is 
just possible, therefore, that her alienation from the 
English population of India in the first instance, 
due to the unreasonable prejudices against them 
which she came possessed with, may have served 
the cause she had in view in one way more than it 
told unfavourably in another. Unhappily there is 
no good understanding widely diffused as yet 
amongst the two races in India. Each sees the 
worst features in the character of the other, and ill 
appreciates the best The responsibility for this 
state of things would, I think, be found very equally 
divided, but at all events it is possible, that in wish- 
ing to secure the hearty good-will of the natives, 
Mme. Blavatsky did not find herself really so much 
impeded as I have sometimes been inclined to 
think, by starting on terms which may almost be 
said to have cultivated the ill-will of the Europeans. 
The too-readily enlisted sentiment of race anta- 
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gonism, may thus have put the natives all the 
more on her side, when it was seen that she was not 
in intimate or friendly relations with the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

However this may be, Mme, Blavatsky came to 
India to plant the Theosophical Society in the soil 
where it was destined chiefly to flourish, armed for 
her task (for good or evil as we like to look at the 
matter), with a flourishing stock of misconceptions 
concerning the social conditions of the country. She 
was guiltless of any inclination to concern herself 
practically with politics, and indeed, on the subject 
of politics, though greatly misconceiving the true 
character of the English government at that time, 
was less prejudiced than in other ways, for at any 
rate she consistently recognised the theory that, 
bad though it might be, the English Government 
was immeasurably the best India could acquire in 
the present state of her degeneration, as compared 
with the era of ancient Aryan grandeur. But her 
sympathies were always ready to flame up on behalf 
of individual native wrongs, and since the organs of 
native interests are apt in India to circulate stories 
too hastily, if they seem to be flavoured with native 
wrongs, Mme Blavatsky, living almost entirely at 
first in native society, imbibed a good many ideas, on 
her first establishment in the country, which used to 
be the subject of warm argument between her and 
myself, when I first made her acquaintance. 

This acquaintance was formed at the close of the 
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year 1879, during the earlier part of which she 
reached Bombay, accompanied by Col. Olcott and 
two persons who were supposed to be Theosophists 
in the beginning, but fell off from the Society at an 
early date, under circumstances which constituted 
the first of the long series of troubles that have 
attended the progress of the Theosophical move- 
ment. I never knew either of them, but they do 
not appear to have been persons whom anyone of 
soberer judgment, in Mme. Blavatsky's place, would 
have brought over as companions in an enterprise 
like that shfe had in hand. The four strangely 
assorted travellers settled down in one of the native 
quarters of Bombay, and were very naturally objects 
of some suspicion with the authorities. Their 
movements about the country and into the neigh- 
bouring native states, were not of a kind that the 
ordinary habits of Europeans would account for, and 
as a matter of course in a country where great 
interests have to be guarded from possible foreign 
intrigue, they were put under surveillance. 

But Englishmen are not clever at the tricks of 
police surveillance, — no more so in India than else- 
where, — and the watch set upon the movements 
of Mme. Blavatsky and Col. Olcott was absurdly 
apparent to the persons who, — if it had been really 
required, — should never have been allowed to sus- 
pect it Mme. Blavatsky fretted under the sense of 
insult this espionage inflicted on her, with the inten- 
sity of feeling she carries into ever5^hing. For my 
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own part, I used often to tell her, when we laughed 
over the narrative of her adventures afterwards, I 
pitied the unhappy police officer, her spy, a great 
deal more than herself. She pursued this officer 
with sarcasms all the while that he, in the perform- 
ance of his irksome duty, pursued her in her vague 
and erratic wanderings. She would offer him bags 
or letters to examine, and address him condolences 
on the miserable fate that condemned him to play 
the part of a mouchard. I suspect from what I heard 
at Simla at the time, that the Bombay Government 
must have been treated by the superior authorities 
to remarks that were anything but complimentary on 
the manner in which they conducted this business. 
At any rate, the mistake concerning the objects of 
the Theosophists was speedily seen through, and the 
local government instructed to trouble itself no more 
about them. 

I had been in correspondence with Col. Olcott 
and Mme. Blavatsky, partly about this business, 
during the summer. Their arrival in India had* 
been heralded with a few newspaper paragraphs 
dimly indicating that Mme. Blavatsky was a mar- 
vellous person, associated with a modem develop- 
ment of "magic," and I had seen her great book, 
" Isis Unveiled," which naturally provoked interest 
on my part in the authoress. From some remarks 
published in the Pioneer y of which I was at that time 
the editor, the first communications between us 
arose. In accordance with arrangements made by 
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letter during the summer, she came to Allahabad to 
visit my wife and myself at our cold weather home at 
that station in December 1879. 

I well remember the morning of her arrival, when 
I went down to the railway station to meet her. 
The trains from Bombay used to come into Allaha- 
bad in those days at an early hour in the morning, 
and it was still but just time for chota hazree, or 
early breakfast, when I brought our guests home. 
She had evidently been apprehensive, to judge from 
her latest letters, lest we might have formed some 
ideal conception of her that the reality would shatter, 
and had recklessly painted herself as a rough, old, 
" hippopotamus " of a woman, unfit for civilised 
society ; but she did this with so lively a humour that 
the betrayal of her bright intelligence this involved, 
more than undid the effect of her warnings. Her 
rough manners, of which we had been told so much, 
did not prove very alarming, though I remember 
going into fits of laughter at the time when Col. 
• Olcott, after the visit had lasted a week or two, 
gravely informed that Madame was under "great 
self-restraint" so far. This had not been the im- 
pression my wife and I had formed about her, 
though we had learned already to find her conversa- 
tion more than interesting. 

I would not venture to say that our new friends 
made a favourable impression all round, upon our 
old ones, at Allahabad. Anglo-Indian society is 
strongly coloured with conventional views, and 
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Mme. Blavatsky was too violent a departure from 
accepted standards in a great variety of ways to 
be assimilated in Anglo-Indian circles with readi- 
ness. At the same time, the friends she made 
among our acquaintances while under our roof were 
the best worth having, and all who came to know 
her, and were gifted with the faculty of appreciating 
bright and versatile talk, sparkling anecdote, and 
first-rate dinner-table qualifications, were loud in her 
praises, and eager for her society. Her dinner- 
table qualifications, it will, of course, be understood 
did not include those of the bon vivant, for her dislike 
of alcohol in all forms amounted to a kind of mania, 
and led her to be vexatious sometimes in her attack 
on even the most moderate wine-drinking on the 
part of others. An illustration, by the bye, of the 
manner in which Mme. Blavatsky is constantly 
made the subject of the most extravagant falsehoods 
is afforded by a statement which has, I hear, been 
made quite recently in London by some ex-Anglo- 
Indian. He or she, — I am glad to say I do not 
know who the he or she is, and do not seek to know, 
— told my informant that he or she had actually seen 
Mme. Blavatsky intoxicated at Simla. As I know 
her to be a total abstainer, not merely on principle 
(in connection with her occult training), but by pre- 
dilection as well, — by virtue, indeed, as I have 
described, of an absolute horror of alcohol, — and as 
she has never resided at Simla under any roof but 
my own and one other, beneath which I was myself 
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at the same time a guest, — the statement is for me 
exactly as if it asserted that, during her Simla visit, 
Mme. Blavatsky was double-headed like the famous 
" Nightingale." 

I want to give my readers an idea of Mme. 
Blavatsky, as I have known her, that shall be as 
nearly complete as I can make it, and I shall not 
hesitate to put in the shadows of the picture. The 
first visit she paid us was not an unqualified success 
in all respects. Her excitability, sometimes amus- 
ing, would sometimes take an irritating shape, and 
she would vent her impatience, if anything annoyed 
her, by vehement tirades in a loud voice directed 
against Col. Olcott, at that time in an early stage 
of his apprenticeship to what, she would some- 
times irreverently speak of as the " occult business." 
No one with the least discernment could ever fail to 
see that her rugged manners and disregard of all 
conventionalities were the result of a deliberate 
rebellion against, not of ignorance or unfamiliarity 
with, the customs of refined society. Still the 
rebellion was often very determined, and she woiild 
sometimes colour her language with expletives of all 
sorts, some witty and amusing, some unnecessarily 
violent, that we should all have preferred her not to 
make use of. She certainly had none of the super- 
ficial attributes one might have expected in a 
spiritual teacher; and how she could at the same 
time be philosopher enough to have given up the 
world for the sake of spiritual advancement, and yet 
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be capable of going into frenzies of passion about 
trivial annoyances, was a profound mystery to us for 
a long while, and is only now partially explainable, 
indeed, within my own mind, by some information I 
have received relating to curious psychological laws 
under which initiates in occult mysteries, circum- 
stanced as she is inevitably come. By slow degrees 
only, and in spite of herself — in spite of injudicious 
proceedings on her part that long kept alive 
suspicions she might easily have allayed, if she 
could have kept calm enough to understand them — 
did we come to appreciate the reality of the occult 
forces and unseen agencies behind her. 

It is unnecessary for me to give an elaborate 
account here of occult wonders performed by Mme. 
Blavatsky during her various visits to us at Allaha- 
bad and Simla. These are, most of them, recorded 
in the Occult World. Those which took place 
during her first visit were not of great importance, 
and some of them were so little protected by the 
conditions that would have been required to guarantee 
their bona fide character that they were worse than 
useless. My wife and I were patient observers, and 
by not jumping to any conclusions too precipitately 
were enabled in the long run to obtain the satisfac- 
tion we desired ; but guests, especially if they 
happened to be of a very materialistic temperament, 
would regard anything Mme, Blavatsky might do of 
an apparently abnormal character as so much juggling, 
and hardly disguise these impressions from her. The 

p 
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result in such cases would be a stormy end to our 
evening after such guests had gone. To be suspected 
as an impostor, deluding her friends with trickery, 
would sting her at any time with a scorpion smart, 
and bring forth a flood of passionate argument as to 
the cruelty and groundlessness of such an imputa- 
tion, the violence of which would really have tended 
with most hearers to confirm suspicions rather than 
to allay them. 

Recollection of this time supplies me with a very 
varied assortment of memory portraits of Madame, 
taken during different conditions of her nerves and 
temper. Some recall her flushed and voluble, too 
loudly declaiming against some person or other who 
had misjudged her or her Society ; some show her 
quiet and companionable, pouring out a flood of 
interesting talk about Mexican antiquities, or Egypt, 
or Peru, showing a knowledge of the most varied 
and far-reaching kind, and a memory for names and 
places and archaeological theories she would be 
dealing with, that was fairly fascinating to her 
hearers. Then, again, I remember her telling anec- 
dotes of her own earlier life, mysterious bits of 
adventure, or stories of Russian society, with so 
much point, vivacity, and finish, that she would 
simply be the delight for the time being of every- 
one present. 

I never could clearly make out her age at this 
time, and was led partly by the look of things, for the 
hard life she has led has told upon her complexion 
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and features, and partly by her own vague reference 
to remote periods in the past, to overestimate it by 
several years. She has always had a dislike to 
telling her age with exactitude, which does not 
spring in her case from the vanity which operates 
with some ladies, but has to do with occult em- 
barrassment. The age of the body in which a given 
human entity may reside or function, is held by 
occult initiates to be sometimes a very misleading' 
fact, and chelas under strict rules are, I believe, 
forbidden to tell their ages. In Mme. Blavatsky's 
case the problem was somewhat complicated by 
the fact that she had, within the few years previous 
to my first knowledge of her, grown to somewhat 
unwieldy proportions. 

Mr A. O. Hume, whose name has been a good 
deal mixed up in very different ways, both with the 
early beginnings of the Theosophical movement in 
India and with some of its latest phases, was at 
Allahabad when Mme. Blavatsky first came there, 
holding an appointment for the time on the Board of 
Revenue in the N. W. P., and he took great interest 
in our remarkable guest He presided one afternoon 
at a public meeting which was held at the Mayo 
Hall to give Colonel Olcott an opportunity of de- 
livering an address on Theosophy, and a passage 
from his brief speech on that occasion may fitly find 
a place here as showing in graceful language the 
manner in which, at that time, the subject was 
opening up. 
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This much I have gathered about the Society, viz., that one 
primary and fundamental object of its existence is the institution 
of a sort of brotherhood in which, sinking all distinction of race 
and nationality, caste and creed, all good and earnest men, all 
who love science, all who love truth, all who love their fellow-men, 
may meet as brethren, and labour hand in hand in the cause 
of enlightenment and progress. Whether this noble idea is ever 
likely to germinate and grow into practical fruition; whether 
this glorious dream, shared in by so many of the greatest 
minds in all ages, is ever destined to emerge from the 
shadowy realms of Utopia into the broad sunlight of the 
regions of reality, let no one now pretend to decide. Many 
and marvellous are the changes and developments that the past 
has witnessed; the impossibilities of one age have become 
the truisms of the next; and who shall venture to predict that the 
future may not have as many surprises for mankind as has had the 
past, and that this may not be one amongst them. Be the success, 
however, great or little of those who strive after this grand ideal, 
one thing we know, that no honest efforts for the good of our fellow- 
men are ever wholly fruitless. It may be long before that fruit 
ripens; the workers may have passed away long ere the world 
discerns the harvest for which they wrought ; nay, the world at 
large may never realise what has been done for it, but the good 
work itself remains, imperishable, everlasting. They who wrought 
it have necessarily been by such efforts purified and exalted, the 
community in which they lived and toiled has inevitably benefited 
directly or indirectly, and through it, the world at large. On this 
ground, if on no other, we must necessarily sympathise with the 
Theosophists. 

The Theosophists in those days had all their 
troubles before them in an unsuspected future, and 
the movement seemed to be advancing gaily with 
many friendly hands stretching out to aid it, and no- 
thing but petty squabbling among the members at 
the Bombay head-quarters to disturb the peace of its 
chiefs. But Mme. Blavatsky's temperament always 
magnified the annoyance of the" moment, whatever 
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it might be, till it overshadowed her whole sky. 
Colonel Olcott spoke at the meeting which Mr Hume 
opened with the remarks just quoted, but one of his 
hearers, at all events — his distinguished colleague, — 
was not altogether pleased with his address, and 
no sooner were we clear of the Hall compound on 
our drive back than she opened fire upon him 
with exceeding bitterness. To hear her talk on 
this subject at intervals during the evening one 
might have thought the aspirations of her life com- 
promised, though the meeting and the speech, — 
about which I do not remember that there was 
anything amiss, — were not important to the progress 
of the Society in any serious degree. Colonel 
Olcott bore all these tantrums with wonderful 
fortitude, taking them as all so much probation to 
be set down to the account of his occult chelaship ; 
and with all this exasperating behaviour Mme. 
Blavatsky nevertheless had a strange faculty of 
winning affection. Her own nature was exceed- 
ingly warm-hearted and affectionate, as it is still, and 
must remain as .long as she lives, in spite of the 
cruel disappointments and trials, the sickness and 
suffering of later years, the poignant regret she has 
spent over irremediable mistakes that have compro- 
mised the success of her cause, and the passionate 
sense of wrong under which she fumes, as the un- 
teachable world complacently listens to the tales of 
her traducers, or, as flippant newspapers make fun 
of the wonderful stories told about her, as though 
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she were a mountebank or impostor. Thus the 
prestige of her occult power, uncertain and capri- 
cious though it has latterly become, invests her with 
so much interest for people who have emerged from 
the bog of mere materialistic incredulity about her 
that anyone with a tendency towards mysticism is 
apt to become possessed with something like rever- 
ence for her attributes, in spite of the strangely un- 
attractive shell with which she sometimes surrounds 
them. Thus, in one way and another, large num- 
bers of people in India who came to know her 
through ourselves, learned to regard her with a very 
friendly feeling, rugged manners and stormy tem- 
perature notwithstanding. 

Mme. Blavatsky visited us again at Simla in the 
autumn of 1 880, when most of the phenomena de- 
scribed in the " Occult World " took place She was 
much better inclined now than on her first arrival in 
India to conciliate European sympathy and support 
for the movement on which she was engaged. She 
had learned the lesson which the best friends of 
native interests in India must always learn sooner 
or later, if they come in contact with the realities of 
the situation, that for any practical work to be done, 
the natives want a European lead. Even when the 
task in hand has to do with the revival of Indian 
philosophy, its administration languishes when con- 
fided too "exclusively to native direction. Mme. 
Blavatsky therefore came to Simla prepared for 
society. She would protest against the "flap- 
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doodle " of ** Mrs Grundy," — favourite phrases often 
on her lips, — ^but to serve her cause she would even 
condescend to put off occasionally the red flannel 
dressing-gown in which she preferred to robe her- 
self, and sit down in black silk amid the uncongenial 
odours of champagne and sherry. Of course, 
beyond a very narrow circle, the wonders she 
wrought were quite ineffective in kindling that zeal 
for intelligent inquiry into the higher psychic laws 
of nature by virtue of which they were accomplished, 
which it was the intention of their promoters to 
awaken. No one could understand Mme. Blavat- 
sky without studying her by the light of the hypo- 
thesis—even if it were only regarded as such — that 
she was the visible agent of unknown occult superiors. 
There was much in her character on the surface as 
I have described it, which repelled the idea that she 
was an exalted moralist trying to lead people up- 
ward towards a higher spiritual life. The internal 
excitement, superinduced by the effort to accomplish 
any of her occult feats, would, moreover, render 
her too passionate in repudiating suspicions which 
could not but be stimulated by such protests on 
her part. Conscious of her failure very often to 
do more than leave people about her puzzled and 
vaguely wondering how she did her "tricks," she 
would constantly abjure the whole attempt, profess 
violent resolutions to produce no more pheno- 
mena under any circumstances for a sneering, un- 
discerning, materialistic generation, and as often be 
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impelled by her love of wielding the strange forces 
at her command to fall into her old mistakes, to 
hurriedly rush into the performance of some new feat 
as she felt the power upon her, without stopping to 
think of the careful conditions by which it ought to be 
surrounded, if she meant to do more than aggravate 
the mistrust which drove her into frenzies of suffer- 
ing and wrath. Once, however, recognise her as the 
flighty and defective, though loyal and brilliantly- 
gifted representative of occult superiors in the back- 
ground, making through her an experiment on the 
spiritual intuitions of the world in which she moved, 
and the whole situation was solved, the apparent 
incoherence of her character and acts explained, 
and the best attributes of her own nature properly 
appreciated. 

So much exasperation and trouble have been 
brought about in recent years by the disputes which 
have arisen concerning the authenticity of Mme. 
Blavatsky's phenomena, that the general opinion of 
Theosophists has been apt to condemn the whole 
policy under which such displays have been asso- 
ciated with the attempt to recommend the exalted 
spiritual philosophy of the " Esoteric Doctrine " to 
the outer world. It is easy to be wise after the 
event ; it is easy now to see that in Europe at all 
events, where sympathy with new or unfamiliar 
ideas can best be courted by purely intellectual 
methods, the Theosophical position, as now under- 
stood by its most devoted representatives, would be 
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Stronger without, than with the record of, Mme. 
Blavatsky s phenomena behind it. Still I am very 
far myself from thinking that the idea of awakening 
the attention of the world in regard to the possibili- 
ties for all men of greatly elevating and expanding 
their own inner nature and capabilities along the 
lines of occult study, by the display of some of the 
powers which such study was capable of bringing 
about, was in itself an injudicious idea. It is plain, 
of course, that Mme. Blavatsky has to bear the 
responsibility of having often misapplied that idea; 
that she is suffering from the prompt retribution of 
circumstances in the ignominy that has been heaped 
upon her of late, is also apparent. But cool obser- 
vation of the whole position will show that, with 
all her mistakes, she has infused into the current of 
the world's thinking a flood of ideas connected with 
the possibilities of man's spiritual evolution, that 
many thinkers are at work with now in profound 
disregard of, not to say ingratitude for, the source 
from which they have come. Mme. Blavatsky's 
failures and mistakes arc glaring in the sight of us 
all ; trumpeted in every newspaper that mocks her 
as an impostor, and proclaimed (by the irony of fate) 
in the proceedings of a Society that has stultified its 
own name by investigating an episode in her career, 
as if psychical developments were so much iron- 
mongery, and the depth of nature's mysteries could 
be expressed — by a sufficiently acute observer — in 
decimals of an inch. But her successes are only 
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apparent to those who have eyes to see, and an 
enlightened understanding to comprehend. 

And just as the history of Mme. Blavatsky's work 
is a party-coloured page, so her personality, her 
external character, is equally variegated. I have 
said a good deal of her impetuosity and indiscretions 
of speech and manner and of the way in which she 
will rage for hours, if allowed, over trifles which a 
more phlegmatic, not to speak of a more philosophi- 
cal, temperament would barely care to notice. But 
it must be understood that, almost at any time, an 
appeal to her philosophical intellect will turn her 
right off into another channel of thinking, and then, 
equally for hours, may any appreciative companion 
draw forth the stores of her information concerning 
Eastern religions and mythology, the subtle meta- 
physics of Hindoo and Buddhist symbolism, or the 
esoteric doctrine itself, so far as in later years 
some regions of this have been opened out for 
public treatment. Even in the midst of passionate 
lamentations, — appropriate in vehemence to a catas- 
trophe that might have wrecked the fruits of a life- 
time, — over some offensive sneer in a newspaper 
article or letter, an allusion to some unsolved 
problem in esoteric cosmogony, or misinterpreta- 
tion by a European orientalist of some Eastern 
doctrine will divert the flow of her intense mental 
activity, and sweep all recollection of the current 
annoyance, for the moment, from her mind. 

The record of Mme. Blavatsky's residence in 
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India is, of course, intimately blended with tlie 
history of the Theosophical Society, on which all her 
energies are spent, directly or indirectly, and 
indirectly in so far only as she was obliged during 
this period to do what literary work she could for 
Russian magazines to earn her livelihood, and 
supplement the narrow resources on which the head- 
quarters of the Society were kept up. The Theoso- 
phist. the monthly magazine devoted to occult 
research, which she set on foot in the autumn of her 
first year in India, paid its way from the beginning, 
and gradually came to earn a small profit, subject to 
the fact that its management was altogether gratuit- 
ous, and all its work, in all departments, performed 
by the little band of Theosophists at the head-quar- 
ters ; but all the while that sneering critics of the 
movement in the papers would be suggesting, from 
time to time, tliat the founders of the Society were 
doing a very good business with " initiation fees," 
and living on the tribute of the faithful, Mme. 
Blavatsky was really at her desk from morning till 
night, slaving at Russian articles, which she wrote 
solely for the sake of the little income she was able 
to make in this way, and on which, in a far greater 
degree than on the proper resources of the Society, 
the head-quarters were supported, and the move- 
ment kept on foot 

Thus enei^etically promoted, the Society con- 
tinued to make steady progress. Colonel Olcolt 
travelled about the country with indefatigable perse- 
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verance, founding new branches in all directions, and 
Mme. Blavatsky herself went with him and some 
others to Ceylon during the cold weather, 1880-81, 
where the theosophical party was f&ted by large and 
enthusiastic native audiences. The movement took 
firm root in the island at once, and flourished with 
wonderful vigour. 

Here, of course, Mme. Blavatsky 's open pro- 
fession of Buddhism as her religion was all in her 
favour, though it had been rather against her in 
India, as exoteric Hindoos and Buddhists are not at 
all in sympathy, though the esoteric doctrines of 
the initiates of both schools are practically identical. 
The Singalese welcomed, with delight, a lead which 
showed them how to set up schools in which their 
children could be taught the essentials of secular 
education without coming into contact with Euro- 
pean missionaries. 

During the autumn of 188 1 I returned to India 
from a visit to England, and on landing at Bombay 
spent a few days with Mme. Blavatsky at the head- 
quarters of the Theosophical Society, then estab- 
lished at Breach Candy, in a bungalow called the 
Crow's Nest, perched up on a little eminence above 
the road. It had been unoccupied for some time I 
heard, discredited by a reputation for snakes and 
ghosts, neither of which encumbrances greatly 
alarmed the new tenants. The building was divided 
into two portions, — the lower given over to the 
Society's service and to Colonel Olcott's Spartan 
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accommodation ; the upper ^ part, reached by a 
covered stairway, corresponding to the slope of the 
hill, to Mme. Blavatsky and the office work of the 
TheosopkisL There was also a spare room in this 
upper portion, all the rooms of which were on one 
level, and opening on to a broad covered-in verandah, 
which constituted Mme. Blavatsky's sitting, eating, 
and reception room all in one. Opening out of it 
at the further end she had a small writing-room. 
On the whole she was more comfortably housed 
than, knowing her wild contempt for the luxuries of 
European civilisation, I had expected to find her ; 
but the establishment was more native than Anglo- 
Indian in its organisation, and the covered verandah 
was all day long and up to late hours in the evening 
visited by an ebb and flow of native guests, admiring 
Theosophists who came to pay their respects to 
Madame. She used to like to get half a dozen or 
more of them round her talking on any topic con- 
nected with the affairs of the Society that might 
arise in a desultory, aimless way, that used to be 
found rather trying by her European friends. The 
latest embarrassment or little difficulty or annoyance, 
whatever it might be, that had presented itself, used 
to fill her horizon for the moment and give her 
fretful anxiety out of keeping with its importance, 
and there has rarely been a period during the five 
or six years I have had to do with the Society when 
there has not been some situation to be saved, — in 
Mme. Blavatsky s estimation, — some enemy to be 
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guarded against, some possible supporter to be con- 
ciliated. How it was possible for any nervous 
system to stand the wear and tear of the perpetual 
agitation and worry in which — largely in consequence 
of the peculiarities of her own temperament of 
course — Mme. Blavatsky spent her life, persons of 
calmer nature could never understand. But she 
would generally be up at an early hour writing at 
her Russian articles or translations, or at the endless 
letters she sent off in all directions in the interest of 
the Society, or at articles for the TIteosopImt ; then 
during the day she would spend a large part of her 
time talking with native visitors in her verandah 
room, or hunting them away and getting back to 
her work with wild protests against the constant 
interruption she was subject to, and in the same 
breath calling for her faithful " Babula," her servant, 
in a voice that rang all over the house, and sending 
for some one or other of the visitors she knew to be 
waiting about below and wanting to see her. Then 
in the midst of some fiery argument with a pundit 
about a point of modern Hindoo belief that she might 
protest against as inconsistent with the real meaning 
of the Vedas, or a passionate remonstrance with 
one of her aides of the Theosophist about something 
done amiss that would for the time overspread the 
v\^hole sky of her imagination with a thundercloud, 
she would perhaps suddenly " hear the voice they 
did not hear," — the astral call of her distant Master 
or of one of the other " Brothers," as by that time 
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we had all learned to call them, — and forgetting 
everything else in an instant she would hurry off to 
the seclusion of any room where she could be alone 
for a few moments, and hear whatever message or 
orders she had to receive. 

She never wanted to go to bed when night came. 
She would sit on smoking cigarettes and talking — 
talking with a tireless energy that was wonderful to 
watch — on Eastern philosophy of any sort, on the 
mistakes of theological writers, on questions raised 
(but not settled) in ** I sis," or, with just as much 
intensity and excitement, on some wretched matter 
connected with the administration of the Society, or 
some foolish sarcasm levelled against herself and the 
attributes imputed to her in one of the local news- 
papers. To say that she never would learn to 
estimate occurrences at their proper relative value, is 
to express the truth so inadequately that the phrase 
does not seem to express it at all. Her mind 
seemed always like the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, in which a feather or a guinea let fall drop 
with apparently the same momentum. 

Of society in the European sense of the term she 
had absolutely none at Bombay. She never paid 
visits, and as the custom of the English communities 
in the East requires the new-comer to make the first 
calls, she, ignoring this necessity, was left almost 
absolutely without acquaintances of her own kind in 
that station of India where she was supposed to be 
most at home. I often wondered that none of the 
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English residents at Bombay had the curiosity to 
break through the conventionalities of the situation 
and take advantage of the opportunity lying within 
reach of their hands for making friends with one of, 
at all events, the most remarkable and intellectually- 
gifted women in the whole country — ^rugged eccen- 
tricities and cigarettes notwithstanding. But certainly 
at first the quarters where Mme. Blavatsky estab- 
lished herself, and the habits of her heterogeneous 
native household, and the wild tales which I have no 
doubt from the first were circulated about her, may 
have intimidated any but the most adventurous of the 
English ladies accustomed to the decorous routine 
of Anglo-Indian etiquette. She herself may have 
fretted occasionally against her isolation, but at all 
events did not regret the loss of European "society" 
in the special sense of the word ; she would have 
found it a terrible burden to go out to formal parties 
of any kind, to forego the ease of the nondescript 
costumes — loose wrappers — that she wore, to put 
herself in any position in which her fingers would 
be restrained from reaching, whenever the impulse 
prompted them to do so, for her tobacco pouch and 
cigarette papers. Rebel as she had been in her 
childhood against the customs of civilised life, 
so equally was she a rebel against the usages of 
English society in India; and the strange discip- 
line of her occult training that had rendered her 
spirit devoted and submissive to the one kind 
of control she had learned to reverence, left the 
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fierce independence of her outer nature quite 
unaltered. 

She joined me at Allahabad a few months after 
my return to India in 1881, and went up to Simla 
with me to be the guest for the remainder of that 
season of Mr A. O. Hume. She was far from well 
at the time, and the latter part of the journey — a 
trying one for the most robust passenger — was an 
ordeal that brought out the peculiar characteristics of 
her excitable temper in an amusing way, I remem- 
ber; for the "tongas" in which the eight hours' 
drive up the mountain roads from Kalka at the foot 
of the hills to the elevated sanatorium is accom- 
plished, are not luxurious conveyances. They are 
low two-wheeled carts hung on a crank axle, so that 
the foot-boards are only about a foot above the 
road, with seats for four persons, including the 
driver, two and two back to back — just . accommo- 
dation enough in each for one passenger with his 
portmanteau (equivalent, if he has one with him, to 
a passenger), and a servant. We had two tongas 
between us, putting our servants with some of the 
luggage in one, while Mme. Blavatsky and I occu- 
pied the back seat of the other with a portmanteau 
on the seat beside the driver. The only recommen- 
dation of a tonga is that it gets over the ground 
rapidly, and the ponies, frequently changed, trot or 
canter up all but the steepest gradients. The tra- 
veller is jolted frightfully, but he is not likely to be 
capsized, though even that happens sometimes, for 

Q 
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the mountain roads are very rough, and the ponies 
apt to be troublesome. The general character of 
the tonga pony may be appreciated from the fact 
that I have known a driver apologise to a passenger 
for a particularly flighty pair, on the ground that 
they had never been in harness before. The ani- 
mals are attached to the vehicle by a strong cross- 
bar resting in sockets on saddles they carry for the 
purpose, and though on this system ponies and cart 
are as firmly united as a bunch of keys by its steel 
ring, still they are no less loosely linked together, 
and a nervous passenger is liable to be disturbed by 
the extraordinary positions into which they get 
during any little disagreement between the team 
and the driver. One such disagreement arose soon 
after our start on the journey of which I am 
speaking, and Madames impassioned anathemas 
directed against the whole service of the tonga dak 
and the civilisation of which it formed a part, ought 
not, I remember thinking at the time, to have had 
their comicality wasted upon an audience of one. 
Then as the day and the weary drive wore on, 
Madame's indignation at the annoyance of the situa- 
tion only waxed more vehement, instead of settling 
down into the dogged despair with which the more 
phlegmatic Briton as a rule accepts the disagree- 
ables of a tonga drive. Especially she used to be 
incensed whenever the driver sounded his ear- 
piercing horn close behind us. She would break 
off whatever she was talking about to launch invec- 
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tives at this unfortunate ** trumpet " whenever it was 
blown, and as often, up to the end of the journey ; 
and, seeing that a tonga driver for self-preservation's 
sake must blow his horn whenever he approaches a 
turn in the road (which may conceal another tonga 
coming the other way) ; also that the road from 
Kalka to Simla, the whole fifty or sixty miles of it, 
consists chiefly of turns all the way up, the trumpet 
was more effectually cursed by the time we got to 
our destination than the jackdaw of Rheims himself. 
I do not think it worth while to add to the won- 
derful records of Mme. Blavatsky's "phenomena," 
contained in other portions of this volume, any 
description of the relatively insignificant incidents of 
that kind, which were all that occurred at the period 
to which I have now come. The manifestations of 
abnormal occult power which had been displayed so 
freely in the summer of 1880, had given rise to a 
good deal of acrimonious discussion. Whatever 
policy had been under trial, by the mysterious 
authorities whom Mme. Blavatsky spoke of as her 
Masters, when she was freely permitted to exercise 
whatever abnormal gifts she possessed, and even 
helped to achieve results beyond her own reach, 
had now fallen into discredit. The days of pheno- 
mena working were all but over. All that occurred 
now, were concerned merely with the despatch and 
receipt of letters, or in some way incidental to 
the work of the Theosophic movement. It would 
rarely happen that even these presented themselves 
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under conditions that rendered the transaction com- 
plete enough to be described as a wonder ; though 
with the experience of Mme. Blavatsky that most of 
us about her at this time had had on other occasions, 
incidents that were incomplete as tests of occult 
power, would necessarily share the retrospective 
credit attaching to other similar incidents that had 
been complete in the past. However, the mot 
d'ordre in the Theosophical Society was now coming 
to be unfavourable to the craving for phenomena as 
such, that each new set of acquaintances Mme. 
Blavatsky might make, would necessarily feel at 
first. Mr Hume, — who at that time was greatly 
interested in the information I had begun to obtain 
shortly before in reference to the views of Nature 
entertained by the adepts of Indian occultism, — and 
I, were far more intent now on enlarging our compre- 
hension of this " Esoteric Doctrine," than on wit- 
nessing further displays of a mysterious power of 
which we could not fathom the secrets. We used 
to spend long hours together, day after day, in try- 
ing to develop the unmanageable hints we obtained 
in the form of written answers to questions, with the 
help of Mme. Blavatsky ; but the task she had to 
perform in endeavouring to elucidate these hints, 
was almost hopelessly embarrassing ; for though her 
own knowledge was very great, it had not been 
originally implanted in her own mind on European 
methods ; it was not readily recast in a European 
mould, and above all^ she had no clear idea as to 
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what she was at liberty to tell us, and how far her 
general obligations of secrecy still applied. It was 
an uphill and not very profitable beginning that was 
made at this time with an enterprise that assumed 
considerable proportions in the end, and it was not 
till a later period, when I had returned to my 
own house at Allahabad, that my instruction in 
occult philosophy, leading up to the subsequent de- 
velopment of the book called " Esoteric Buddhism," 
began to make real progress. By that time, to my 
lasting regret, Mr Hume's sympathies had been 
alienated from the undertaking. 

It has been, in this way, Mme. Blavatsky's fate, 
throughout her work on the Theosophical Society, to 
make and lose many friends. The peculiarities of 
her character, which these memoirs will have dis- 
closed, sufficiently account for this chequered record 
of success and failure. No personal demeanour could 
be imagined, worse calculated than hers to retain 
the confidence of people earnestly pursuing exalted 
spiritual ideas, during that intermediate stage of 
acquaintanceship intervening between the first 
kindling of an interest in her general theories of 
occultism, and the establishment of a profound 
intimacy. It is only people who know her hardly 
at all, or only through her writings, and, at the 
other end of the scale^ those who know her so 
thoroughly that she herself cannot mislead' them, by 
external roughness and indiscretion, into distrusting 
the foundations of her character, who do her justice. 
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People who are familiar with her without being 
closely intimate and long acquainted with the con- 
flicting elements of her nature, can hardly escape 
some shock to their confidence, sooner or later, some 
uncomfortable suspicion about her code of truthful- 
ness, of right or wrong, which once planted in their 
minds, and not immediately brought forward and 
frankly discussed with her, will be sure to rankle and 
grow. It is easy for people whose work lies al- 
together on the physical plane of existence, who deal 
with one another by the light of principles which are 
perfectly well understood all round, to remain beyond 
the reach of all moral reproach, to regulate their 
conduct so that all men recognise the purity of their 
intentions, and the high standards of right by which 
they are governed. The course of life before an 
occult chela endeavouring to carry out a work of 
spiritual philanthropy amongst people on the 
"physical plane," — "in the world," — (as the occult 
phrase would express it, distinguishing between the 
normal community of human kind at large, and the 
secluded organisation in contact with other modes of 
human existence, besides those of ordinary living 
flesh), is immeasurably more embarrassing. Such a 
person is entangled, to begin with, in a net-work of 
reserve. He cannot but be cognisant of a great 
many facts connected with the occult life which he is 
not at liberty to disclose, which, indeed, he is bound 
to guard even from the betrayal which an indiscreet 
silence in face of indiscreet questioning might some- 
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times bring about. There would be no difficulty in 
his way if he were simply a chela of the ordinary kind 
concerned as such merely with his own spiritual and 
psychic development; but when he has to make some 
disclosures, and must not go too far with these, — 
when he is not allowed, withal, to be judge of what 
information he shall communicate and what keep 
back, — his task may often be one that is replete 
with the most serious embarrassment. 

These embarrassments would, of course, be least 
for a person of naturally cool and taciturn tempera- 
ment, but amongst occultists, as amongst people " in 
the world," temperaments vary. Of course Mme. 
Blavatsky's excitable and passionate disposition has 
been a frightful stumbling-block in her way : but 
what is the use in an orchard of the most gracefully 
shaped tree that bears no fruit ? She might have 
been bom with the manners of Mme. Recamier, and 
the sedate discretion of an English judge, and have 
been perfectly useless in her generation. Whereas, 
with all her defects, the possession of her splendid 
psychic gifts, of her indomitable courage — which 
carried her through the ordeals of initiation in the 
mysteries of occult knowledge, and again held her 
up against the protracted antagonism of materialistic 
opinion when she came back into the world with an 
onerous mission to discharge — and of her spiritual 
enthusiasm which made all suffering and toil as dust 
in the balance, compared with her allegiance to her 
unseen " Masters," the possession, in short, of her 
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occult attributes, has rendered her an influence in the 
world of great potency. The tree may not have as- 
sumed a shape that passing strangers would admire, 
but the fruit it has borne has been a stupendous 
harvest 

When I say that suffering and toil have been with 
Mme. Blavatsky as dust in the balance compared to 
her duty, I say that with deliberate conviction ; but, 
of course, the phrase must not be taken to mean that 
she bears suffering and privation with philosophical 
calm or equanimity. She is not capable of bearing 
the annoyance of a pin prick with equanimity. She 
cannot help fuming and fretting over every annoy- 
ance, great or small, and when, as so often happens 
inevitably, considering the stories told of her wonder 
working, and the occasional manifestation of her 
powers in this respect up to a recent date, she is 
suspected of trickery, her indignation and misery and 
incoherent protests are so vehement and unwise in 
their expression that they only serve to strengthen 
unjust conclusions to her disadvantage. 

During the Simla visit of 188 1, we established the 
Simla Eclectic Theosophical Society — a branch 
which it was hoped at the time would attract Anglo- 
Indian members. Mr Hume was its president for 
the first year, and I myself for its second, but the 
movement never took root firmly in Anglo-Indian 
society, and indeed at that time there was nothing 
before the world that could give the movement an 
adequate raison d^itre for Europeans at large. 
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The record of Mme. Blavatsky's life in India for 
the next year or two would be mainly a narrative of 
tiresome episodes connected with attacks of one 
kind or another on the Theosophical Society. A 
Calcutta newspaper called the Statesman made her 
and her Society the object of frequent sarcasms, and 
sometimes of grave misrepresentation, so that in 
December 1881 it was driven under a threat of 
legal proceedings to publish a letter from solicitors 
on Mme Blavatsky's behalf. This may be use- 
fully reproduced here as illustrating at once the 
offensive nature and the groundlessness of the 
attacks of which she was the object. 

Calcutta, December 16, 1881. 

Sir, — In the Statesman of Tuesday, the 6th instant, there 
appears an article having reference, among other matters, to 
Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, the founders of the Theo- 
sophical Society. In the course of that article, it is stated : — 

" It is now asserted not only that the resources of both (Madame 
Blavatsky and CoL Olcott) are exhausted, but that they are 
largely in debt, on account, it is alleged, of the expenses of the 
Society. It is not difficult for any one to arrive at the conclusion 
that it would be highly desirable and expedient for the founders 
of the Theosophical Society to have these debts paid off. This is 
a simple and not unpraiseworthy instinct The question that 
remains is, as regards the means by which this consummation is 
to be effected" 

The remainder of the article, which we need not quote at length, 
is an elaborate insinuation that Madame Blavatsky is endeavour- 
ing to procure from a gentleman named, by spurious representa- 
tions, the payment of her debts. 

Now, the allegation about Madame Blavatsky being in debt is, 
we are instructed, absolutely fisdse to begin with ; nor is the Society 
which she helped to found in debt, unless, indeed, it be to herself. 
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The accounts of the Society, published in the Theosophist for 
last May, show that the outlay incurred on behalf of the Society 
up to that date had exceeded the receipt (consisting of " initiation 
fees" Rs. 3900, and a few donations) by a sum of Rs. 19,846, but 
this deficit was supplied from the private resources of Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott. 

We may further explain that Madame Blavatsky is a Russian 
lady of high rank by birth (though since naturalised in the United 
States), and has never been in the penniless condition your article 
insultingly ascribes to her — ^whatever mistakes may have arisen 
from the improper publication of a private letter by Colonel Olcott 
to a friend in America, the careless exaggerations of which, 
designed merely for a correspondent familiar with the real state of 
the affairs to which these referred, have given you occasion for 
some offensive remarks. 

We, therefore, duly instructed on behalf of Madame Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott, now require of you that you should publish 
this letter, together with an apology for the scandalous libel to 
which you have been misled into giving currency. 

We also require that in further refutation of these, and in 
general reply to the insulting language of your article, you should 
publish the enclosed explanations extracted from the Pioneer oi 
the loth instant. 

In the event of your failure forthwith to comply with our 
request, or to give up the name of the writer of the article in 
question, we are instructed to proceed against you in the High 
Court for recovery of damages for the libellous attack of which 
our clients complain. — Yours faithfully, 

Sanderson & Co. 

The publication of this letter was accompanied 
by a quasi-apology, and the matter dropped. But 
next month the Theosophists were engaged in 
another war of words with a Mr Joseph Cook, a 
missionary preacher, who attacked the Society in 
certain lectures he gave at Poona. All standards of 
European good sense applied to such a matter 
would, of course, have required Mme. Blavatsky to 
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remain perfectly quiescent in face of such assailants, 
but her temperament forbade this, and possibly the 
native Indian feeling on such subjects, very unlike 
the European feeling in corresponding cases, may 
have made it impossible for the leaders of the 
Theosophical Society to refuse an answer to any 
charges made against them. At all events, poor 
Mme. Blavatsky was never dragged out of one pool 
of hot water without forthwith finding herself in 
another. 

In the autumn of 1882, of which she spent the 
greater part at Bombay, she became seriously ill, 
and was at length summoned to an interview with 
her occult superiors across the Sikkim frontier, near 
Darjeeling. In a note I had from her shortly 
before her departure from Bombay, written in the 
middle of September, she bade my wife and myself 
good-bye, in the expectation, apparently, that the 
term of her physical life was nearly over. The 
note is so characteristic that I give it here with only 
a few private allusions suppressed. 

" My dear friends, Mrs and Mr Sinnett, — I 
am afraid you will have soon to bid me good-bye. 
This time I have it well and good. Bright's disease 
of the kidneys, and the whole blood turned into 
water, ulcers breaking out in the most unexpected 
spots, blood, or whatever it may be, forming into 
bags d la kangaroo and other pretty extras and et 
ceteras. This all, primoy brought on by Bombay 
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dampness and heat ; and, secundo^ by fretting and 
bothering. I have become so stupidly nervous that 
the unexpected tread of Babula's naked foot near me 
makes me start with the most violent palpitations of 
the heart Dudley says, — I forced him to tell me 
this, — that I can last a year or two, and perhaps 
but a few days, for I can die at any time in 
consequence of an emotion. Ye lords of creation ! 
of such emotions I have twenty a day. How can I 

last then ? I give all the business over to ; 

(meaning her Master) wants me to prepare and go 
somewhere for a month or so toward end of Sep- 
tember. He sent a chela here from Nilgerri Hills, 
and he is to take me off, where I don't know, but, of 
course, somewhere in the Himalayas. 

" . . . I can hardly write, I am really too weak. 
Yesterday they drove me down to the Fort to the 
doctor. I got up with both my ears swollen thrice 

their natural size, and I met Mrs and sister, 

her carriage crossing mine slowly. She did not 
salute nor make a sign of recognition, but looked 
very proud and disdainful. Well, I was fool enough 
to resent it. I tell you I am very sick. Yes, I 

wish I could see you once more, and dear 

and . 

" Well, good-bye all, and when I am gone, if I 
go before seeing you, do not think of me too much 
as an ' impostor,' for I swear I told you the truths 
however much I have concealed of it from you. I 
hope Mrs will not dishonour by evoking me 
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With some medium. Let her rest assured that it 
will never be my spirit^ nor anything of me — not 
even my shell, since this is gone long ago. Yours, 
in life yet, H. P. B." 

Some particulars of her journey up to Darjeeling, 
made shortly after this, are given in a narrative 
by an enthusiastic candidate for chelaship, Mr S. 
Ramaswamier, who endeavoured to accompany 
Mme. Blavatsky, scenting the probability that she 
was really going to meet one of the higher adepts 
or '* Mahatmas." I take a portion of this narrative 
from the Theosophist of December 1882. It took 
the form of a letter addressed by the writer to a 
brother Theosophist. 

. . . When we met last at Bombay I told you what had 
happened to me at Tinnevelly. My health having been disturbed 
by official work and worry, I applied for leave on medical certifi- 
cate, and it was duly granted. One day in September last, 
while I was reading in my room, I was ordered by the audible 

voice of my blessed Guru, M , to leave all and proceed 

immediately to Bombay, whence I had to go in search of Mme. 
Blavatsky wherever I could find her and follow her wherever she 
went. Without losing a moment, I closed up all my affairs and 
left the station. For the tones of that voice are to me the 
divinest sound in nature ; its commands imperative. I travelled 
in my ascetic robes. Arrived at Bombay, I found Mme. 
Blavatsky gone, and learned through you that she had left a few 
days before ; that she was very ill ; and that, beyond the fact 
that she had left the place very suddenly with a Chela, you knew 
nothing of her whereabouts. And now, I must tell you what 
happened to me after I had left you. 

Really not knowing whither I had best go, I took a through 
ticket to Calcutta ; but, on reaching Allahabad, I heard the same 
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well-known voice directing me to go to Berhampore. At Azim- 
gunge, in the train, I met, most providentially I may say, with 
some Babus (I did not then know they were also Theosophists, 
since I had never seen any of them), who were also in search of 
Mme. Blavatsky. Some had traced her to Dinapore, but lost her 
track and went back to Berhampore. They knew, they said, she 
was going to Tibet, and wanted to throw themselves at the feet of 
the Mahatmas to permit them to accompany her. At last, as I 
was told, they received from her a note, informing them to come 
if they so desired it, but that she herself was prohibited from 
going to Tibet just now. She was to remain, she said, in the 
vicinity of Darjeeling, and would see the Brothers on the 
Sikkim Territory, where they would not be allowed to follow her 
. . . Brother Nobin, the President of the Adhi Bhoutic 
Bhratru Theosophical Society, would not tell me where Mme. 
Blavatsky was, or perhaps did not then know it himself. Yet he 
and others had risked all in the hope of seeing the Mahatmas. 
On the 23rd at last, I was brought by Nobin Babu from Calcutta 
to Chandemagore, where I found Mme. Blavatsky, ready to start, 
five minutes after, with the train. A tall, dark-looking hairy 
Chela (not Chunder Cusho), but a Tibetan I suppose by his 
dress, whom I met after I had crossed the river with her in a 
boat, told me that I had come too late, that Mme. Blavatsky 
had already seen the Mahatmas, and that he had brought her 
back. He would not listen to my supplications to take me with 
him, saying he had no other orders than what he had al- 
ready executed, namely — to take her about 25 miles beyond 
a certain place he named to me, and that he was now going 
to see her safe to the station, and return. The Bengalee 
brother-Thesophists had also traced and followed her, arriving at 
the station half-an-hour later. They crossed the river from 
Chandemagore to a small railway station on the opposite side. 
When the train arrived, she got into the carriage, upon entering 
which I found the Chela 1 And, before even her own things 
could be placed in the van, the train — against all regulations and 
before the bell was rung — started off, leaving Nobin Babu, the 
Bengalees and her servant, behind. Only one Babu and the 
wife and daughter of another — all Theosophists and candidates 
for Chelaship — had time to get in. I myself had barely the time 
to jump in, into the last carriage. All her things — with the 
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exception of her box containing the Theosophical correspondence 
— ^were left behind, together with her servant. Yet, even the 
persons that went by the same train with her did not reach 
Daijeeling. Babu Nobin Banerjee, with the servant, arrived 
five days later ; and they who had time to take their seats were 
left five or six stations behind, owing to another unforeseen 
accident (?) at another further place, reaching Darjeeling also a 
few days later! It requires no great stretch of imagination to 
know that Mme. Blavatsky had been, or was perhaps, being again 
taken to the Brothers, who, for some good reasons best known 
to them, did not want us to be following and watching her. Two 
of the Mahatmas, I had learned for a certainty, were in the 
neighbourhood of British territory, and one of them was seen and 
recognised, by a person I need not name here, as a high chutuktu 
of Tibet. 

Mme. Blavatsky was only two or three days 
across the frontier with her occult superiors, but 
she returned practically well again, and cured for 
the time of the formidable diseases by which her 
life had been menaced. 

On the 1 6th of December 1882, a farewell enter- 
tainment was given by native friends to the founders 
of the Theosophical Society, just before their de- 
parture from Bombay to take up their residence at 
Adyar, Madras, where a house had been purchased 
for the Society by subscription. At this entertain- 
ment an address was read as follows : — 

On the eve of your departure for Madras, we, the members of 
the Bombay Branch, beg most respectfully to convey to you our 
heartfelt and sincere acknowledgment for the benefit which the 
people of this Presidency in general, and we in particular, have 
derived from your exposition of the Eastern philosophies and 
religions during the past four years. Although the exigencies of 
the Society's growing business make it necessary to remove the 
head-quarters to Madras, we assure you that the enthusiasm for 
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Theosophical studies and universal Brotherhood which you have 
awakened in us will not die out, but will be productive of much 
good in future. By your editorial efforts and public lectures, 
you have done much to awaken in the hearts of the educated sons 
of India a fervent desire for the study of their ancient literature 
which has so long been neglected ; and though you have never 
undervalued the system of Western education for the people of 
India, which to a certain extent is necessary for the material and 
political advancement of the country, you have often justly im- 
pressed upon the minds of young men the necessity of making 
investigations into the boundless treasures of Eastern learning as 
the only means of checking that materialistic and atheistic ten- 
dency engendered by an educational system unaccompanied by 
any moral or religious instruction. 

You have preached throughout the country temperance and 
universal brotherhood, and how far your attempts in that direction 
have been successful during the brief period of four years was 
perfectly manifest at the last anniversary of the Parent Society, 
just held in Bombay, when on one common platform brave hearts 
from Lahore and Simla to Ceylon, from Calcutta to Kattiawar, 
from Gujerat and Allahabad — Parsees, Hindoos, Buddhists, Jews, 
Mahomedans, and Europeans — assembled under the banner of 
Theosophy, and advocated the regeneration of India, under the 
benign influence of the British rule. Such a union of different 
communities, with all the prejudices of sects, castes, and creeds 
set aside, the formation of one harmonious whole, and the com- 
bining together for any national object, in short, a grand national 
union, are indispensable for the moral resuscitation of Hindoostan. 

Your endeavours have been purely unselfish and disinterested, 
and they, therefore, entitle you to our warmest sympathy and best 
respects. We shall most anxiously watch your successful progress, 
and take an earnest delight in the accomplishment of the objects 
of your mission, throughout the Aryawart 

As a humble token of our sense of appreciation of your labours 
of love, and as a keepsake from us, we beg most respectfully to 
offer for your acceptance, on behalf of our Branch, an article of 
Indian make, with a suitable inscription. 

Thus by words as well as by deeds the native 
Theosophists of India were showing their apprecia- 
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tion of the good work done by Mme. Blavatsky and 
Col. Olcott in spite of the perpetually renewed 
slights they received all the while from the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. 

The house at Madras in which Mme. Blavatsky 
was next established was a great improvement on 
the cramped and comfortless bungalow at Bombay, 
from which she removed. Madras is a station of 
enormous extent, straggling along seven or eight 
miles of the sea-shore. Adyar is a suburb at the 
southern extremity, through which a small stream 
finds its way to the sea, and just before it reaches 
the beach spreads out into a broad shallow expanse 
of water, beside which the Theosophical house stands 
in extensive grounds. Here we found Mme. Bla- 
vatsky and her heterogeneous household comfortably 
installed when my wife and I visited her on our way 
home from India in March 1883. She was looking 
forward to final rest there, and was hoping she had 
at last found the tranquil retreat in which she would 
spend the remainder of her life. Her occult gifts 
have not included the power of forecasting the vicis- 
situdes of her own career, and she was very far 
at that time from suspecting the renewed disturb- 
ance of her destinies, which the next two or three 
years were preparing to bring forth. The upper 
rooms of the house were her own private domain. 
These did not cover the whole area of the lower 
storey, but, even with an addition that had just been 

• 

made, stood on the roof like the poop of a ship 

R 
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upon its deck. The new room just built had been 
hurried forward that we might see it complete, and 
was destined by Madame to be her " occult room," 
her own specially private sanctum, where she would 
be visited by none but her most intimate friends. 
It came to be sadly desecrated by her worst enemies 
a year or two later. In her ardour of affection for 
all that concerned " the Masters," she had especially 
devoted herself to decorating a certain hanging 
cupboard to be kept exclusively sacred to the com- 
munications passing between these Masters and 
herself, and already bestowed upon it the designation 
under which it became so sadly celebrated subse- 
quently — the shrine. Here she had established 
some simple occult treasures — relics of her stay in 
Tibet — two small portraits she possessed of the 
Mahatmas, and some other trifles associated with 
them in her imagination. The purpose of this 
special receptacle was of course perfectly intelligible 
to everyone familiar with the theory of occult phe- 
nomena — held by Theosophists to be as rigidly sub- 
ject to natural laws as the behaviour of steam or 
electricity. A place kept pure of all " magnetism " 
but that connected with the work of integrating and 
disintegrating letters, would facilitate the process, 
and the "shrine" was used a dozen times for the 
transaction of business between the Masters and the 
chelas connected with the Society for every once it 
was made to subserve the purpose of any show 
phenomenon. 
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At Madras Mme. Blavatsky was not quite so 
much neglected by the European society of the 
place, in the beginning of her residence there at all 
events, as she had been at Bombay. Some of the 
leading Anglo-Indian residents went to see her and 
became her fast friends. With some of these she 
spent part of the autumn at Ootacamund, the hill 
station of Madras. An incident which took place 
during this visit excited much local interest at the 
time, and is described by the lady chiefly concerned, 
Mrs Carmichael, as follows : — 

" I went to see Madame Blavatsky, who was at 
that time on a visit to General and Mrs Morgan, 
who live at Ootacamund. After some interesting 
conversation with her I left, expressing a desire to 
see her again soon, and on my third visit the follow- 
ing incident occurred. 

" It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when 
I called on Madame Blavatsky, and was received by 
her in the drawing-room. I sat beside her on the 
sofa, and took off my driving gloves. 

'* I had already several times expressed to Madame 
Blavatsky my great desire to see some occult 
phenomenon, and also to be convinced by some 
token of the presence of the Mahatmas. 

" After a short time spent in conversation on this 
and other subjects, in course of which I said how 
much I should like to have a ring duplicated in the 
same way that Mrs Sinnett had, Madame Blavatsky 
took my hand, and withdrawing from her hand a 
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ring which she called her occult ring, took off also 
two rings from my hand, one a blue sapphire, single 
stone. She held the three rings for a short time in 
her right hand, and then returned me one, saying — 
* I can do nothing with this ; it has not your influ- 
ence' (it was a ring of my husband's which I had 
put on accidentally that day). She then proceeded 
to manipulate in her right hand my blue sapphire 
and her own occult ring, at the same time holding 
my right hand with her left 

" After an interval of a minute or two she extended 
her right hand, saying— 

. *' ' Here is your ring ' — showing me at the same 
instant two sapphire rings, my own and another 
identical in every respect, except that the second was 
larger and a better cut stone than my own. ' Why 
do you give me this ? ' I asked in surprise. 

" ' / have not done it ; it is a gift from the 
Mahatmas,' answered Madame Blavatsky. *Why 
should I be so favoured ? ' I asked. * Because,' said 
Madame Blavatsky, * the Mahatmas . have allowed 
you to have this as a token that they recognise and 
thank you and your husband for the deep interest 
you have always shown to the natives.' 

" About two months after, on my return to Madras, 
I took the duplicated sapphire ring to Messrs Orr & 
Son, jewellers, and I was told by them that they 
valued the stone at 150 rupees, calling it a party- 
coloured sapphire. 

• (Signed) " Sara M. Carmichael. 

" London, August i^th, 1884." 



CHAPTER X. 



A VISIT TO EUROPE. 



At the Convention of the Theosophical Society, 
held in December, it was stated that there were 
then seventy-seven branches in India and eight in 
Ceylon. The anniversary celebration went off with 
klat as usual, in spite of some sparring in print 
between the President and the Bishop of Madras, 
foreshadowing a fiercer conflict between the Society 
and the local missionaries at a later date ; and early 
in the spring the leaders of the movement came on 
a visit to Europe. Colonel Olcott had arranged to 
come some time previously on some business con- 
nected with a case before the Colonial Office, in 
which the interests of the Ceylon Buddhists were 
involved, and at the last moment it was decided 
that Mme. Blavatsky should accompany him. Her 
rescue, during the visit to the Sikkim frontier, from 
the death that seemed awaiting her during the 
autumn of 1882, had not done more than patch Up 
physical machinery that was thoroughly out of order. 
She was again falling into very bad health, and it was 
supposed that the sea voyage to Europe and a few 
months' change would do her good. It was not 
contemplated, in the beginning, that sjie should 
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come as far as London, and on her arrival at Nice, 
where she had friends, in the beginning of March 
she wrote, in reply to various invitations from 
London : — 

" I have received the kind invitations of your- 
selves, of , and , and others. I am deeply 

touched by this proof of the desire to see my un- 
worthy self, but see lio use to kick against fate, and 
try to make the realisable out of the unrealisable. 
I am sick, and feel worse than I felt when leaving 
Bombay. At sea I had felt better, and on land I 
feel worse. I was laid up for the whole day on first 
landing at Marseilles, and am laid up now. At the 
former place it was, I suppose, the vile emanations 
of an European civilised first-class hotel, with its 
pigs and beef, and here — ^well, anyhow I am falling 
to pieces, crumbling away like an old sea biscuit, 
and the most I will be able to do, will be to pick up 
and join together my voluminous fragments, and 
gluing them together, carry the ruin to Paris. 
What's the use asking me to go to London ? What 
shall I, what can I, do amidst your eternal fogs, and 
the emanations of the highest civilisation. I left 
Madras d mon carps defendant. I did not want to 
go — would return this minute if I could. Had not 

ordered it, I would not have stirred from my 

ropms and old surroundings. I feel ill, miserable, 
cross, unhappy ... I would not have come to 

Nice but for Madame , our dear Theosophist 

from Odessa. Lady C is the embodiment of 
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kindness. She does everything in creation to 
humour me. I came for two days, but I reckoned 
without my host, the mistral of Provence and the 
cold winds of Nice. As soon as I am better, we 
mean to join the ' secretaries ' in Paris, only to 
begin fidgetting as soon as I am there, and wish- 
ing' myself sooner in Jericho than Paris. What 
kind of company am I to civilised beings like your- 
selves. ... I would become obnoxious to them in 
seven minutes and a quarter were I to accept it and 
land my disagreeable, bulky self in England. Dis- 
tance lends its charms, and in my case my presence 
would surely ruin every vestige of it. 

" The London Lodge is in its sharpest crisis. . . . 
I could not (especially in my present state of ner- 
vousness) stand by and listen calmly to the astound- 
ing news that Sankaracharya was a theist, and 
Subba Row knows not what he is talking about, 
without kicking myself to death ; or that other still 
more astounding declaration that Masters are 
evidently * Swabhavikas/ And shall I begin con- 
tending against the Goughs and Hodgsons who 
have disfigured Buddhism and Adwaiticism even in 
their exoteric sense, and risk bursting a blood-vessel 
in London upon hearing their arguments reiterated ? 
. . . Let me die in peace if I have to die, or return 
to my Lares and Penates in Adyar, if I am ever 
doomed to see them again.'* 

In spite of the reluctance thus expressed she 
ultimately came to London and stayed for several 
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months, but meanwhile she remained in Paris for 
a few weeks and was there joined by some of her 
Russian relatives and friends. Mme. de Jelihow- 
sky, whose writings have been quoted so largely in 
the earlier chapters of this memoir, again took pen 
in hand to describe some phenomena that occurred 
during this period. 

In an article contributed to a Russian newspaper, 
she says : — 

" When, about the middle of May, we arrived in 
Paris, for an interview with Mme. Blavatsky, we 
found her surrounded by a regular staff of members 
of their Society who had gathered at Paris, coming 
from Germany, Russia, and even America, to see 
her after her five years' absence in India ; and by a 
crowd of the curious who had heard of the thauma- 
turgic atmosphere always around her, and were 
anxious to become eye-witnesses to her occult 
powers. Truth compels me to say that H. P. 
Blavatsky was very reluctant to satisfy idle curiosity. 
She has her own way of looking very contemptuously 
at any physical phenomena, hates to waste her 
powers in a profitless manner, and was, moreover, 
at the time quite ill. Every phenomenon produced 
cU her will invariably costs her several days of sick- 
ness. 

" I say * at her will/ for phenomena, independent 
of her, took place far more frequently in their midst, 
than those produced by herself. She attributes them 
to that mysterious being whom they all call their 
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* Master.' Such manifestations of forces (to us) 
unknown, leave her unhurt Every time that an 
accord or arpeggio of some invisible chords resounded 
in the air, wherever she was, and with whatever 
occupied, she used to hasten to her room, from 
whence she emerged with some order or news. 
Most of the * secretaries ' of the Society received 
very often such summons quite independently 
of her. ... I give one instance. On May 
the 1 8th, Col. Olcott returned from London and 
showed to us a curious Chinese envelope with a 
similar paper in it, a letter he had received person- 
ally, as he tells us, from one of the Masters on 
April 6th, in a railway carriage, in the presence of 
witnesses. The letter had dropped on his knees, 
and warned him of a grave treason that was being 
prepared for them all at Adyar (their Madras head- 
quarters) by persons whom they had trusted, and 
who owed to them all during their five years' long 
stay in their house. Every detail in the letter was 
corroborated two months after. Mme. Blavatsky 
paid little attention to it at the time But when the 
news corroborative of the prophecy arrived, she felt 
extremely hurt . . . 

" As to phenomena produced at will, this is 
what Professor Thurmann heard in company of 
several persons, myself included. 

'' He was telling us one night of some musical 
sounds he had heard at a spiritual seance^ in the dark. 
H. P. Blavatsky, who was sitting in her arm-chair. 
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quietly laying out a Russian patience with cards, 
laughed at the narrative, and remarked : * Why 
should darkness be necessary for such] manifesta- 
tions ? When there is no deception there is no need 
of darkness. . . / And upon saying this, with one 
hand upon the table, she lifted the other in the air 
as though throwing off some current, and said: 
* Now listen ! ' 

" At the same instant we heard, in that comer of 
the room towards which she had waved her hand, 
the harmonious sound as though of a harp or 
zither. . . . The scale of melody resounded clear 
and sharp, and then died away in the air. Again 
she lifted her hand, moving it in an opposite direc- 
tion, and the same phenomenon was produced ! . . . 
We all started from our seats, struck with amaze- 
ment. For the third time she moved her hand in 
a third direction, as though cutting the air through 
with her arm — this time toward a large bronze 
chandelier over our heads — and, at the same instant, 
the chandelier emitted a sound, as if in every one of 
its jets lay concealed a musical chord, which had 
vibrated in response to her command. . . ." 

Mme. de Jelihowsky also recounts the following 
incident : — 

"We were four of us at Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, 46, — Mme. N. A. Fadeyeff, Mme. Blavat- 
sky, the eminent Russian author, M. Soloviof, and 
I, — having tea at the same table of the litde draw- 
ing-room, about II P.M. . . . Mme. B. was asked 
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to narrate something of her * Master/ and how she 
had acquired from him her occult talents. While 
telling us many things which would be out of place 
in public print, she offered us to see a portrait of his 
in a gold medallion she wore on a chain round her 
neck, and opened it It is a perfectly flat locket, 
made to contain but one miniature ^ and no more. It 
passed from hand to hand, and we all saw the hand- 
some Hindoo face in it, painted in India. 

"Suddenly our little party felt disturbed by 
something very strange^ a sensation which it is hardly 
possible to describe. It was as though the air had 
suddenly changed, was rarefied — the atmosphere 
became positively oppressive, and we three could 
hardly breathe. . . . H. P. B. covered her eyes 
with her hand, and whispered : — 

" * Attention ! . . . I feel that something is going 
to happen. . . , Some phenomenon. . . . He is 
preparing to do it . . .' 

" She meant by * He/ \i^r guru-mastery whom she 
considers so powerful. . . . 

" At that moment Mr Soloviof fixed his eyes on 
a corner of the room, saying that he saw something 
like a ball of fire, of oval form, looking like a radiant 
golden and bluish ^%g> - . . He had hardly pro- 
nounced these words when we heard, coming from 
the farthest end of the corridor, a long melodious 
sound, as if some one had brushed the chords of a 
harp — a melody far fuller and more definite than any 
of the musical sounds we had previously heard. 
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" Once more the clear notes were repeated, and 
then died away. Silence reigned again in the 
rooms. 

" I left my seat and went into the passage hall, 
brightly lighted with a lamp. Useless to say that 
all was quiet, and that it was empty. When I 
returned to the drawing-room I found H. P. Bla vat- 
sky sittingly quietly as before at the table between 
Mme. FadeyefF and Mr Solovioff. At the same 
time, I saw as distinctly as can be, the figure of a 
man, a grayish, yet quite clear form, standing near 
my sister, and who, upon my looking at him, receded 
from her, paled, and disappeared in the opposite 
wall. This man — or, perhaps, his astral form — ^was 
of a slight build, and of middle size, wrapped in a 
kind of mantle, and with a white turban on his head. 
The vision did not last more than a few seconds, 
but I had all the time to examine it, and to tell 
every one what I distinctly saw, though, as soon as 
it had disappeared, I felt terribly frightened and 
nervous. . . . Hardly come back to our senses, we 
were startled with another wonder, this one palpable 
and objective. H. P. B. suddenly opened her locket, 
and instead of one portrait of a Master, there were 
two— her own facing his ! 

'* Firmly set inside the other half of the medallion^ 
under its oval glass, there was her own miniature 
likeness, which she had just casually mentioned. 

" The locket was once more carefully examined by 
the three witnesses, and passed from hand to hand. 
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" This was not the finale. A quarter of an hour 
later the magical \oc^^\.,from which we three literally 
"fiever took off our ^es for one second^ was opened at 
the desire of one of us — her portrait was no more 
to h^ found in it. . . . It had disappeared." 

The statement that follows, relating to another 
incident of Mme. Blavatsk/s stay in Paris, was pub- 
lished in Light for July 12, 1884: — 

"The undersigned attest the following pheno- 
menon : 

" On the morning of the nth of June, instant, we 
were present in the reception room of the Theoso- 
phical Society at Paris, 46 Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, when a letter was delivered by the post- 
man. The door of the room in which we Were 
sitting was open, so that we could see into the hall ; 
and the servant who answered the bell was seen to 
take the letter from the postman and bring it to us 
at once, placing it in the hands of Mme. Jelihowsky, 
who threw it before her on the table round which 
we were sitting. The letter was addressed to a 
lady, a relative of Mme. Blavatsky's, who was then 
visiting her, and came from another relative in 
Russia. There were present in the room, Mme. 
de Morsier, secretary-general of the ' Soci^te Theo- 
sophique d'Orient et d'Occident;' M. Soloviof, son 
of the distinguished Russian historian, and attach^ 
of the Imperial Court, himself well known as a 
writer; Colonel Olcott, Mr W. Q. Judge, Mohini- 
Babu, and several other persons. Mme. Blavatsky 
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was also sitting at the table. Mme. Jelihowsky, 
upon her sister (Mme. Blavatsky) remarking that 
she would like to know what was in the letter, asked 
her, on the spur of the moment, to read its contents 
before its seal was broken, since she professed to be 
able so to do. 

" Thus challenged, Mme. Blavatsky at once took 
up the closed letter, held it against her forehead, 
and read aloud what she professed to be its con- 
tents. These alleged contents she further wrote 
down on a blank page of an old letter that lay on 
the table. Then she said she would give those 
present, since her sister still laughed at and chal- 
lenged her power, even a clearer proof that she was 
able to exercise her psychic power within the closed 
envelope. Remarking that her own name occurred 
in the course of the letter, she said that she would 
underline this through the envelope in red crayon. 
In order to effect this she wrote her name on the 
old letter (on which the alleged copy of the contents 
of the sealed letter had been written), together with 
an interlaced double triangle or ' Solomon's seal ' 
below the signature, which she had copied as well as 
the body of the letter. This was done in spite of 
her sister remarking that her correspondent hardly 
ever signed her name in full when writing to 
relatives, and that in this at least Mme. Blavatsky 
would find herself mistaken. 'Nevertheless,' she 
replied, ' I will cause these two red marks to appear 
in the corresponding places within the letter/ 
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" She next laid the closed letter beside the open 
one upon the table, and placed her hand upon both, 
so as to make (as she said) a bridge, along which a 
current of psychic force might pass. Then, with her 
features settled into an expression of intense mental 
concentration^ she kept her hand quietly thus for a 
few moments, after which, tossing the closed letter 
across the table to her sister, she said, ' Tiens, c'est 
fait. The experiment is successfully finished/ 
Here, it may be well to add, to show that the letter 
could not have been tampered with in transit — ^un- 
less by a Government official — that the stamps were 
fixed on the flap of the envelope, where a seal is 
usually placed. 

*^ Upon the envelope being opened by the 
lady to whom it was addressed, it was found that 
Mme. Blavatsky had actually written out its con- 
tents ; that her name was there ; that she had really 
underlined it in red, as she had promised; and 
that the double triangle was reproduced below the 
writer's signature, which was in full, as Mme. 
Blavatsky had described it. 

" Another fact of exceptional interest we noted. A 
slight defect information of one of the two interlaced 
triangles^ as drawn by Mme. Blavatsky ^ had been 
faithfully reproduced within the closed letter. 

" This experiment was doubly valuable, as at once 
an illustration of clairvoyant perception, by which 
Mme. Blavatsky correctly read the contents of a 
sealed letter, and of the phenomenon of precipita- 
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tion, or the deposit of pigmentary matter in the form 
of figures and lines previously drawn by the operator 
in the presence of observers, 

(Signed) *' Vera Jelihowsky. 

vsevolod soloviof. 

Nadejda a, Fad6eff. 

Emilie de Morsier. 

William Q. Judge. 

H. S. Olcott. 

"Faris, /une 21J/, 1884." 

In the St Petersburg Hedus (a periodical of 
psychological sciences); of July i, 1884, No. 26, the 
same account appeared over the signature of V. 
Soloviof, an eye-witness to the above fact, under the 
title of 

" Interesting Phenomenon.* 

" A Letter to the Editor. 

"Several persons, among that number myself, met casually 
H. P. Blavatsky (the founder of the Theosophical Society, then 
on a visit to Paris), about 10 a.m. in the forenoon. A postman 
entered and brought, among others, a letter for a relative of Mme. 
B., then on a visit to the latter, but owing to the early morning 
hour still absent in her bed-room. J*rom the hands of the postman 
the letter passed on^ in the presence of all present, upon the table in 
the parlour^ where we were all gathered. Glancing at the post- 
mark and the address of that particular letter, both Mme. 

* Since then the author, between whom and Madame Blavatsky 
there have been personal differences, tried to throw a doubt over the 
genuineness of this phenomenon, saying it may have been due 
to psychological glamour thrown over the witnesses. On that 
hypothesis, the bare fact of Mme. Blavatsky possessing the power 
of collectively mesmerising a group of people in full daylight, so 
that they thought they saw a series of occurrences that they did 
not see, is, to say the least, sufficiently astonishing. 
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Blavatsky and her sister, Mme. Jelihowsky, remarked that it came 
from a mutual relative then at Odessa. The envelope was not 
only completely closed on all its flaps, but the post-stamp itself 
was glued on the place where the seal is habitually placed — as I 
got convinced by carefully examining it myself. H. P. Blavatsky, 
who was on that morning, as I had remarked, in very high spirits, 
undertook, unexpectedly for all of us, with the exception of her 
sister, who was the first one to propose it and to defy Mme. B. to 
do it, to read the letter in its closed envelope. After this she 
placed it on her forehead, and with visible efforts began to read 
it out, writing down the pronounced sentences on a sheet of 
paper. When she finished, her sister expressed her doubts as to 
the success of the experiment, remarking, that several of the 
expressions read out and written down by Mme. B. could hardly 
be found in a letter from the person who had written it Then 
H. P. B. became visibly irritated by this, and declared that in 
such case she would do still more. Taking the sheet of paper 
again she traced upon it with red pencil, at the foot of the 
sentences supposed to be contained in the closed letter, noted 
down by her a sign^ then she underlined a word, after which, with 
a visible effort on her face, she said : ' This sign that I make must 
pass into the envelope at the end of the letter, and this word in it 
be found underlined, as I have done it here.' . . . 

" When the letter was opened, its contents were found identical 
with what Mme. Blavatsky had written down, and, at the end of 
it we all saw the sign in red pencil correctly repeated, and the 
word underlined by her on her paper, was not only there, but 
equally underlined in red pencil. 

"After that an exact description of the phenomenon was 
drawn up, and all of us, the witnesses present, signed our names 
under it. 

" The circumstances under which the phenomenon occurred in 
its smallest details, carefully checked by myself, do not leave in 
me the smallest doubt as to its genuineness and reality. Deception 
or fraud in this particular case are entirely out of qtustion, 

** Vs. SOLOVIEFF." 

Paris, 10 (22) /une 1884. 

The Theosophical movement in London, when 
Mme. Blavatsky ultimately came over from Paris 
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on the 7th of April, — arriving unexpectedly on the 
evening of a meeting of the " London lodge," — ^was 
already established on a footing which was leading 
many of its most prominent representatives to look 
with no sympathetic eye on such " phenomena " as 
have just been described, illustrative of occult power 
operating on the physical plane of Nature. And no 
one acquainted in any degree with the course that 
movement has taken — ever since a sufficient volume 
of philosophical teaching has been given out by the 
"adepts" to show how very elevated a purpose lies 
in reality before the students of Esoteric Theosophy 
— will make the mistake of imagining that the 
London society consists of people attracted to it by 
the mere rumour of Mme. Blavatsky's wonder- 
working power. But wherever Mme. Blavatsky 
may be, abnormal occurrences even in recent years, 
when they have been practically suppressed as com- 
pared with the abundance of their manifestation at 
an earlier period of her life, have been more or less 
frequently observed. And the present volume, con- 
cerned as it is with her own personal history in a 
greater degree than with that of the movement with 
which the latter part of her career has been so 
intimately blended, must maintain its character to 
the end. Mme. Blavatsky and her most attached 
friends in the Theosophical movement have, as I 
have just said, come to feel a very great distaste for 
all phenomenal stories, owing to the strife of words 
they have evoked and the hostile incredulity they 
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have excited. They are now in a position to rely 
entirely, in recommending Theosophic study to the 
world, on the intrinsic, intellectual, and philosophical 
claims of the esoteric doctrine, and it cannot be too 
strongly or frequently emphasised that the final 
purpose of Mme. Blavatsky's life, since her return 
from India in 1870, has been to convey something of 
this doctrine, of this spiritual philosophy, to the 
world, and not to dazzle the narrow circle of people 
immediately around her at any given time with 
displays of occult power. 

Still, partly owing to the principle on which, as 
the reader will have seen, she has endeavoured all 
along to carry out her task — partly because her 
love of exercising her abnormal faculties continually 
overcomes her irritation at the annoyances for her 
to which their exercise has often given rise — she has 
displayed these from time to time up to a recent 
period. 

She stayed with us for a week only on her first 
arrival in London and then returned to Paris. She 
came over to London again on the 29th of June, 
and stayed with friends in Elgin Crescent, Notting 
Hill, where she remained till early in August, going 
over then to Germany with a party of Theosophists 
on a visit to friends in Elberfeld. Her presence in 
London during the period referred to became rather 
widely known, and large numbers of people con- 
trived to make her acquaintance. Streams of visi- 
tors were constantly pouring in to see her, and with 
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her usual abandon of manner she would receive her 
callers in any costume, in any room which happened 
to be convenient to her for the moment — in her 
bedroom, which she also made her writing-room and 
study, or in her friends' drawing-room thick with the 
smoke of her innumerable cigarettes, and of those 
which she hospitably offered to all who cared to 
accept them. 

Occasionally it happened that some manifestations 
of her occult powers would be given on these occa- 
sions, as for example on the evening referred to in 
the following letter : — 

" Holloway's Hotel, 

48 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, 

August 9, 1884. 

** My dear Mr , — I see no difficulty whatever 

in telling you what happened in my presence a few 
days ago at Mrs Arundale's house, where I had 
been dining with Mme. Blavatsky. 

"In the midst of the conversation, referring to 
various subjects, Mme. Blavatsky became silent, and 
we all distinctly heard a sound that might be com- 
pared to that produced by a small silver bell. 

" The same phenomenon was produced later on in 
the drawing-room, adjoining the dining-room. 

" I was naturally surprised at this manifestation, 
but still more by the following incident. I had been 
singing a Russian song that I had brought with me 
that evening, and which seemed to give much 
pleasure to my audience. After the last chord of 
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the accompaniment had died away, Mme. Blavatsky 
said, ' Listen ! ' and held up her hand, and we 
distinctly heard the last full chord, composed of five 
notes, repeated in our midst 

" I have, of course, not the slightest means for 
giving any kind of explanation, but the facts were 
such as I have stated. 

(Signed) " Olga Novikoff, fiie Kireef." 

The "phenomena" wrought during this period, 
however, were not of an important character, and are 
scarcely worth recording after those that have been 
already described ; but for obvious reasons it is worth 
while to include mention of one incident which, though 
quite disconnected from Mme. Blavatsky's influence, 
is all the more worth notice on that account, as 
throwing light upon the assurance she constantly 
gives that a great many of the wonders worked in 
her presence are really performed by the agency of 
her " Masters." Dr Hiibbe Schleiden, who writes 
the following letter, became president of the branch 
of the Theosophical Society which was formed in 
Germany. He says, addressing Mme. Blavatsky: — 

" Elberfeld, August 1884. 

" Dear Madam, — You requested me to state to 
you the particular circumstances under which I 
received my first communication from Mahatma 
K. H. I have much pleasure in doing so. 

" On the morning of the first of this month Colonel 
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Olcott and I were travelling by an express train 
from here to Dresden. A few days before I had 
written a letter to the Mahatmas, which Colonel 
Olcott had addressed and enclosed to you, which, 
however, as I now hear, never reached you, but was 
taken by the Masters while it was in the hands of 
the post officials. At the time mentioned I was not 
thinking of this letter, but was relating to Colonel 
Olcott some events of my life, expressing also the 
fact that since my sixth or seventh year I had never 
known peace nor joy, and asking Colonel Olcott's 
opinion on the meaning of some striking hardships I 
have gone through. 

"In this conversation we were interrupted by the 
railway guard demanding our tickets. When I 
moved forward and raised myself partly from the 
seat, in order to hand over the tickets, Colonel Olcott 
noticed something white lying behind my back on 
that side of me which was opposite to the one where 
he was sitting. When I took up that which had 
appeared there, it turned out to be a Tibetan 
envelope, in which I found a letter from Mahatma 
K. H., written with blue pencil in his well-known 
and unmistakable handwriting. As there were 
several other persons unacquainted with us in the 
compartment, I suppose the Master chose this place 
for depositing the letter near me where it was the 
least likely to attract the unwelcome attention and 
curiosity of outsiders. 

" The envelope was plainly addressed to me, and 
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the communication contained in the letter was a 
consoling reflection on the opinion which I had five 
or ten minutes ago given on the dreary events of my 
past life. The Mahatma explained that such events 
and the mental misery attached to it were beyond 
the ordinary sum of life, but that hardships of all 
kinds would be the lot of one striving for higher 
spiritual development. He very kindly expressed 
his opinion that I had already achieved some philan- 
thropic work for the good of the world. 

" In this letter were also answered some of the 
questions which I had put in my first-mentioned 
letter, and an assurance was given me that I was to 
receive assistance and advice when I should be in 
need of it. 

" I dare say it would be unnecessary for me to ask 
you to inform the Mahatma -of the devoted thankful- 
ness which I feel towards him for the great kindness 
shown to me, for the Master will know of my senti- 
ments without my forming them into more or less 
inadequate words. 

*' I am, dear Madam, in due respect, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) " Dr Hubbe Schleiden. 

"To Mme. Blavatsky, Elberfeld." 

At Elberfeld, Mme. Blavatsky was the guest of 
Mr and Mrs Gebhard, and one of their sons, Mr 
Rudolph Gebhard, writes as follows : — 

" I have always taken a great interest in conjuring 
tricks. When in London, I had an opportunity of 
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taking lessons from Professor Field, a most skilful 
sleight-of-hand conjuror, who very soon made me 
quite proficient in his art. From that time forward 
I have given performances wherever I went (as an 
amateur, of course), and made the acquaintance of 
nearly all our renowned ^ wizards/ with whom I 
exchanged tricks. As every conjuror has some 
favourite sleight in which he excels, I was bound to 
be very careful in watching them, in order to make 
myself perfect in all the different lines of card or 
coin conjuring, or the famous mediumistic feats. 
This of course made me in good time a pretty close 
observer, as far as truks are concerned ; and I feel 
justified in giving here an opinion on the phenomena 
which came under my observation. 

" Two of them occurred in our house in Elber- 
feld, during the stay in it of Mme. Blavatsky, 
Colonel Olcott, and a small party of friends and 
Theosophists. 

" The first one was a letter from Mahatma K. H. 
to my father, and took place one evening in the 
presence of a number of witnesses, partly members 
of our Society, and of Major-General D. O. Howard, 
of the U.S. Army. It was about nine p.m. We 
were sitting in the drawing-room discussing different 
topics, when Mme. Blavatsky's attention was sud- 
denly attracted by something unusual taking place 
in the room. After a while she said that she felt 
the presence of the * Masters.' That they had, per- 
haps, the intention of doing something for us, and 
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SO she asked us to think of what we should like to 
occur. Then a little discussion took place as to 
what would be the best thing, and finally it was 
unanimously resolved that a letter should be asked 
for, addressed to my father, Mr G. Gebhard, on a 
subject on which he should mentally decide himself. 

" Now my father had, at the time being, great 
anxiety about a son in America, my elder brother, 
and was very eager to get advice from the Master 
concerning him. 

" Meanwhile, Mme. B., who, on account of her 
recent illness, was resting on a sofa, and had been 
looking around the room, suddenly exclaimed that 
there was something going on with a large oil paint- 
ing hanging over the piano in the same room, she 
having seen like a ray of light shooting in the direc- 
tion of the picture. This statement was immedi- 
ately corroborated by Mrs H , and then by my 

mother also ; who, sitting opposite a looking-glass 
and turning her back to the picture, had also ob- 
served in the mirror, like a faint light going towards 

the painting. Mme. B. then required Mrs H 

to see, and say what was going on, when Mrs 
H — '— said that she saw something forming over 
the picture, but could not distinctly make out what 
it was. 

" Everybody's attention was now fixed in the 
direction of the wall high above and under the ceil- 
ing, where so many saw bright lights. But, I must 
confess, that for my part, not being clairvoyant, I 
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could neither see lights, nor any other thing except 
what I had always seen on that wall. And when 
Madame Blavatsky said she now felt absolutely sure 
that there was something going on, I got up (we 
had kept our seats all this while) and climbing on 
the piano lifted the picture right off the wall, but 
not off the hook, shook it well and looked behind it 
— nothing ! The room was well lit up, and there 
was not an inch of the picture which I could not see. 
I dropped the frame, saying that I could see 
nothing ; but Madame Blavatsky told me that she 
felt sure that there must be something, so on I 
climbed once more and tried again. 

" The picture in question was a large oil painting, 
suspended from the wall by a hook and a rope, 
which made it hang over at the top, so that when 
the lower part of the frame was lifted off the wall, 
there was a space of fully six inches between the 
wall and the back of the picture, the latter being vir- 
tually entirely off the wall. There being a wall gas- 
bracket fixed on each side of the painting, the space 
between the latter andv the wall was well lit up. 
But the second time, no better than the first, was I 
able to detect anything, though I looked very close. 
It was in order to make perfectly sure that I got up 
on the piano, and passed my hand twice very 
carefully along the frame, which is about three 
inches thick, up and down — nothing. Letting the 
picture drop back, I then turned round to Madame 
Blavatsky to ask her what was to be done further, 
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when she exclaimed : * I see the letter ; there it is ! ' 
I turned quickly back to the picture, and saw at 
that moment a letter dropping from behind it on the 
piano. I picked it up. It was addressed to ' Herrn 
Consul G. Gebhard/ and contained the information 
he had just asked for. I must have made rather a 
perplexed face, for the company laughed merrily at 
the ' family juggler.' 

" Now for me this is a most completely demon- 
strated phenomenon. Nobody had handled the 
picture but myself ; I was careful to examine it very 
closely, and as I was searching for a letter, such a 
thing could not have escaped my attention, as 
perhaps would have been the case if I had been 
looking for some other object ; as then I might not 
have paid any attention to a slip of paper. The 
letter was fully four by two inches, so by no means 
a small object. 

" Moreover, it was the company that had decided 
upon Mr G. Gebhard as the person who should be 
the recipient of a letter ; and as I knew what was 
weighing on my father's mind at the time, it was I 
myself who had suggested that he should ask for an 
answer on that special object, when he said he 
would. 

" Let us consider this phenomenon from a sleight- 
of-hand point of view. 

" Suppose several letters had been prepared before- 
hand, addressed to different persons, treating of 
different subjects. Is it possible to get a letter to an 
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appointed place by a sleight-of-hand trick ? Quite 
possible ; it only depends what place it is, and if our 
attention is drawn beforehand to such a place or not. 
To get that letter behind that picture would have 
been very difficult, but might have been managed if 
our attention had for a moment been directed to 
another place, the letter being thrown behind the 
picture in the meantime. What is sleight-of-hand ? 
Nothing else but the execution of a movement more 
or less swift, in a moment when you are not 
observed. I draw your attention for a short while 
to a certain spot, say for instance my left hand, my 
right is then free to make certain movements unob- 
served ; as to * the quickness of the eye deceives the 
hand ' theory, it is entirely erroneous. You cannot 
make a movement with your hand so quickly that 
the eye would not follow and detect it, the only thing 
you can do is either to conceal the necessary move- . 
ment by another one which has nothing to do with 
what you are about, or to draw the attention of the 
looker-on to another point, and then quickly do what 
is required. 

** Now, in this instance all our attention had been 
drawn to the picture, before ever the question was 
put as to what we should like to have, and was kept 
there all the while ; it would have been impossible 
for anyone to throw a letter without being observed. 
As for the letter having been concealed behind the 
picture beforehand, this is out of the question alto- 
gether, it could not have escaped my attention while 
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I repeatedly searched for it. Suppose the letter had 
been placed on the top of the frame, and my hand 
had disturbed it passing along without my knowing 
it, this would have caused the letter to drop down 
instantly, whereas, about thirty seconds passed before 
it put in an appearance. Taking all circumstances 
together, it seems to me an impossibility to have 
worked this phenomenon by a trick. 

^*The day after this had occurred, I went into 
Madame*s room about noon ; but seeing that she 
was engaged I retired to the drawing-room, where 
we had been sitting the night before, and just then 
the idea struck me to try that picture again, in order 
to make perfectly sure that the letter could not have 
been concealed somewhere behind it, without being 
detected. I was alone in the room, and during my 
examination of the painting nobody entered it; I 
fully satisfied myself that a letter could not have 
escaped my attention, had it been concealed behind 
the picture. I then went back to Madame's room, 
where I found her still engaged with the same 
woman. In the evening we were again sitting 
together. 

" * The Masters watched you to-day, and were 
highly amused with your experiments. How you 
did try to find out if that letter could not have been 
concealed behind the picture.' 

" Now I am positively certain, first, that nobody 
was in the room at the time I tried the picture; and 
secondly, that I had told no one in the house of my 
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experiment. It is impossible for me to explain how 
Madame could have found out my movements, 
except through her clairvoyance. • . . 

" Rudolph Gebhard. 

"Elberfeld (Cologne), September^ 1884." 

More than a year later, when a report was issued 
by the Society for Psychical Research, in which 
discredit was cast on a great many phenomena 
recorded in connection with Mme. Blavatsky, but 
for the most part not mentioned in the course of 
this memoir, it was suggested, in regard to Mr 
Gebhard's story, of which the Society had received 
a somewhat briefer account than that given above, 
that Mr Gebhard did not seem to have contemplated 
the possibility of a confederate having been present, 
who might have thrown the letter without being 
observed — not a very forcible suggestion in regard 
to an incident occurring in the presence of several 
persons all watching for its occurrence, and in a 
private room with only members of the family and 
intimate guests present. However, on that subject, 
Mr Gebhard writes to me under date January i8th, 
1886, as follows : — 

"Elberfeld, \%th January 1886. 

'* My dear Mr Sinnett, — Many thanks for your 
kind letter, with enclosures, which I received yester- 
day morning. Considering the very weak way the 
S.P.R. report has met my letter to Hodgson regard- 
ing the letter phenomenon in Elberfeld, I think it 
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may be some use to point out that (i) an account of 
the phenomenon was written by me a very few days 
after the occurrence, a copy of which I found this 
morning ; (2) in this first account I have very seri- 
ously considered the possibility of the letter having 
been thrown by a confederate, hut having, I think, 
conclusively shown that such a thing was out of the 
question, I never came back to it in later reports. 
The two reports absolutely tally in the main points, 
the only two differences being that in the first 
report I give the space between picture and wall as 
6 in., in the second as 8 in. Secondly, the size of 
the letter is given in the first instance as 4 in. x 2 
in., in the second report as 5 in. x 2^ in. (the latter 
is the right size, as I have taken exact measure of 
the letter to-day). The second report is even 
somewhat more detailed than the first one, owirig, 
as I think, to questions which I was repeatedly 
asked by people to whom I related the incident, 
and which I wanted to guard against from the 
outset. 

" I made this morning rather a curious discovery, 
and am only sorry that I did not make the same 
trial before. Taking the identical letter, I got up 
on the piano, and threw it behind the picture, but 
the letter stuck between the picture and the wall, 
and repeated trials showed me that the picture, 
being very heavy, rests with the bottom part so 
closely to the wall that not even a letter can fall 
between it and the wall. I lifted up the picture 
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several times and let it fall back again, but the 
effect was always the same. I am more than ever 
at a loss to explain, because, to my best knowledge, 
the letter fluttered from behind the picture on the 
piano." 

The close of Mme. Blavatsky's European visit 
was overshadowed by a disagreeable incident w^hich 
gave rise to widely ramifying results. 

A magazine at Madras — an organ of the Christian 
missionaries at that place — the Christian College 
Magazine by name, published a series of letters 
purporting to have been written by Mme. Blavatsky 
to a certain Mme. Coulomb, who had lived with her 
in India for some years, first at Bombay and then at 
Madras. Mme. Coulomb and her husband formerly 
kept a hotel at Cairo, where Mme. Blavatsky had 
made their acquaintance, to her sorrow, in the days 
of her abortive Societe Spirite. Years afterwards, 
the Coulombs turned up in India in great straits, and 
were hospitably sheltered by Mme. Blavatsky at 
Bombay. They eventually settled down as members 
of her household, Mme. Coulomb looking after the 
house-keeping in return for her board and lodging, 
and her husband being supposed for a long time to be 
looking out for work. The arrangement was alto- 
gether of a very informal kind, but it continued 
longer than many such arrangements established to 
begin with on a more permanent basis. In progress 
of time, however, the kindly feelings on both sides, 
out of which it may be supposed the arrangement 
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took Its rise, gave place, on Mme. Coulomb's part 
at all events, to sentiments of a very different sort. 
The whole matter but for its after consequences 
would be too ignominious to discuss, but without 
even now going into details, which could only be 
treated, if at all, at a length altogether dispropor- 
tionate to their importance, it may be explained that 
Mme. Coulomb supplied the editor of the magazine 
with a series of letters apparently from Mme. Bla- 
vatsky to herself, some of which, if genuine, would 
have shown her to have employed Mme. Coulomb 
and her husband as confederates in a long succession 
of fraudulent phenomena. 

When the magazine containing the letters was 
received in Europe, Mme. Blavatsky wrote the 
following letter on the subject to the Times. It 
appeared on October the 9th : — 

Sir, — With reference to the alleged exposure at Madras of a 
dishonourable conspiracy between myself and two persons of the 
name of Coulombs to deceive the public with occult phenomena, 
I have to say that the letters purporting to have been written by 
me are certainly not mine. Sentences here and there I recognise, 
taken from old notes of mine on different matters, but they are 
mingled with interpolations that entirely pervert their meaning. 
With these exceptions the whole of the letters are a fabrication. 

The fabricators must have been grossly ignorant of Indian 
affairs, since they make me speak of a " Maharajah of Lahore," 
when every Indian schoolboy knows that no such person exists. 

With regard to the suggestion that I attempted to promote 
" the financial prosperity " of the Theosophical Society by means 
of occult phenomena, I say that I have never at any time received, 
or attempted to obtain, from any person any money either for 
myself or for the Society by any such means. I defy anyone to 

T 
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come forward and prove the contrary. Such money as I have 
received has been earned by literary work of my own, and these 
earnings, and what remained of my inherited property when I 
went to India, have been devoted to the Theosophical Society. 
I am a poorer woman to-day than I was when, with others, I 
founded the Society. — Your obedient Servant, 

H. P. Blavatsky. 

77 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W., 

October 7. 

The same paper also contained on the same date 
a letter from Mr St George Lane Fox : — 

Sir, — In the Times of September 20 and September 29 you 
publish telegrams from your Calcutta correspondent referring to 
the Theosophical Society. As I have just returned from India, 
and am a member of the board of control appointed to manage 
the affairs of the Society during the absence from India of Colonel 
Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, I hope you will allow me through 
your columns to add a few words to the news you publish. 
First, then, these Coulombs, who, in conjunction with certain 
missionaries, are now dying to throw discredit on the Theo- 
sophical Society, were employed at the Society's headquarters at 
Adyar as housekeepers, and the board of control, finding that 
they were thoroughly unprincipled, always trying to extort money 
from members of the Society, discharged them. They had mean- 
while been constructing all sorts of trap-doors and sliding panels 
in the private rooms of Madame Blavatsky, who had very indis- 
creetly given over these rooms to their charge. As to the letters 
purporting to have been written by Madame Blavatsky, which 
have recently been published in an Indian " Christian " paper, I, 
in common with all who are acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case, have no doubt whatever that, whoever wrote them, they 
are not written by Madame Blavatsky. I myself attach very little 
importance to this new scandal, as I do not believe that the true 
Theosophic cause suffers in the slightest degree. 

The Theosophical movement is now well launched, and 
must go ahead, in spite of obstacles. Already hundreds, if not 
thousands, have been led through it to perceive that, for scientific 
and not merely sentimental reasons, purity of life is advisable. 
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and that honesty of purpose and unselfish activity are necessary 

for true human progress and the attainment of real happiness. — 

Your obedient Servant, 

St G. Lane Fox, F.T.S. 
London, October $, 

A good d|^I of anxiety was nevertheless felt 
among some persons who had been greatly interested 
in the reports of Mme. Blavatsky s occult achieve- 
ments in India, as to how far the letters might be 
genuine, and, finally, the Society for Psychical 
Research decided to send out to Madras one of their 
own members willing to undertake the investigation 
on the spot of all the transactions to which the 
letters referred. Mr Richard Hodgson, the gentle- 
man in question, went out to India in November 
1884, and stayed there till the following April. On 
his return he gave his Society a report that was 
altogether unfavourable to Mme. Blavatsky, and the 
committee of the Society appointed to enquire into 
the character of the phenomena " connected with the 
Theosophical Society" reported in their turn to a 
meeting of the Society held on the 24th of June, that 
the letters were genuine in the opinion of experts,* and 
that they sufficed to prove that Mme. Blavatsky '* has 
been engaged in a long continued combination with 
other persons to produce by ordinary means a series 
of apparent marvels for the support of the Theoso- 
phical movement." 

Meanwhile Mme. Blavatsky had returned to 
India. On the arrival at Madras of the steamer in 

* See Appendix. 
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which she came a delegation of native students of 
the Madras colleges went on board to welcome her. 
The meaning of the demonstration turned upon the 
fact that the current charges against her had origi- 
nated in the letters alleged to be written by her, and 
published in a magazine professedly identified with 
one of the colleges. Conducted to a public hall 
where a large number of natives were assembled, 
the student delegates read her the following 
address : — 

In according to you this our heartiest of welcomes on your 
return from the intellectual campaigns which you have so success- 
fully waged in the West, we are conscious we are giving but a 
feeble expression to the "debt immense of endless gratitude" 
which India lies under to you. 

You have dedicated your life to the disinterested services of 
disseminating the truths of Occult Philosophy. Upon the sacred 
mysteries of our hoary Religion and Philosophies you have thrown 
such a flood of light by sending into the world that marvellous 
production of yours, the " Isis Unveiled." By your exposition 
has our beloved Colonel been induced to undertake that gigantic 
labour of love — the vivifying on the altars of Aryavarta the dying 
flames of religion and spirituality. 

While at one quarter of the globe you had been with all your 
heart and soul addressing yourself to the work of propagating 
eternal Truth, your enemies on this side have been equally in- 
dustrious. We allude to the recent scandalous events at Madras, 
in which an expelled domestic of yours has been made a con- 
venient cat's paw of. While looking upon such futilities with the 
indignant scorn which they certainly deserve, we beg to assure you 
that our affection and admiration, earned by the loftiness of your 
soul, the nobility of your aspirations and the sacrifices you have 
made, have become too deeply rooted to be shaken by the rude 
blasts of spite, spleen, and slander, which, however, are no 
uncommon occurrences in the history of Theosophy. 

That the revered Masters whose hearts are overflowing with 
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love for Humanity will continue as ever to help you and our 
esteemed Colonel in the discovery of Truth and the dissemination 
of the same, is the earnest prayer of, — Dear and Revered 
Madame, your affectionate Servants, 

Students of the Colleges of Madras. 

The address was signed by more than three 
hundred students. 

During a great part of the time spent by Mr 
Hodgson at Madras, Mme. Blavatsky lay on a sick 
bed, dying as her friends believed, and as she her- 
self supposed, her restoration to comparative health 
in the end constituting in itself one of the not least 
surprising " phenomena " connected with the story 
of her life. She wrote to me towards the close of 
this period : — 

** I am compelled to write to you once more. 
My own reputation and honour I have made a 
sacrifice of, and for the few months I have yet to 
live I care little what becomes of me. But I can- 
not leave the reputation of poor Olcott to be 
attacked as it is by Hume and Mr Hodgson, who 
have become suddenly mad with their hypotheses of 
fraud more phenomenal than phenomena them- 
selves. I, with a thousand other Theosophists, protest 
against the manner and way the investigations are 
carried on by Mr Hodgson. He examines only our 

greatest enemies — thieves and robbers like , 

and being shown by him some letters received 
by him, as he assures Hodgson, seven years ago 
from America, Hodgson copies some paragraphs 
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from them that he believes the most damaging, and 
builds on that the theory of my being a Russian spy, 
. . . You know how I tried to conciliate the Hindus 
with the English. How I did all in my power to 
make them realise that this government, bad as it 
seemed to them, was the best they could ever have- 
I defy to find a respectable, trustworthy Hindu 
who will say that I ever breathed a disloyal word to 
them. And yet, because of a certain paper stolen 

from me by , and that the missionaries have 

shown to him, a paper partially or wholly written 
in cipher, Mr Hodgson has publicly proclaimed me 
a Russian spy." 

Recurring to this a little further on, she says — 

" They (meaning the missionaries) took it to the 
Police Commissioner, had the best experts examine 
it, sent it to Calcutta for five months, moved heaven 
and earth to find out what the cipher meant, and 
now — gave it up in despair. It is one of my Zenzar 
MSS. I am perfectly confident of it, for one of the 
sheets of my book, with numbered pages, is missing." 

Zenzar is a mystic language, with a peculiar 
character of its own, used by the initiated occultists 
of Tibet. 

Mme. Blavatsky remained for a time at a hotel 
near Naples, when she reached Europe on her 
return after her illness, and thence wrote to my 
wife on the 21st of June, in reply to a letter of 
sympathy. 

** The sight of your familiar handwriting was a 
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welcome one indeed, and the contents of your letter 
still more so. No. ... I never thought that you 
could have believed that I played the tricks I am 
now accused of, neither you nor any one of those who 
have Masters in their liearts^ not on their brains. 
Nevertheless here I am, and stand accused without 
any means to prove the contrary, of the most dirty 
villainous deceptions ever practised by a half-starved 
medium. What can I do, and what shall I do ? 
Useless to either write to persuade, or try to argue 
with people who are bound to believe me guilty, to 
change their opinions. Let it be. The fuel in my 
heart is burnt to the last atom. Henceforth, no- 
thing is to found in it but cold ashes. I have so 
suffered that I can suffer no more. I simply laugh 
at every new accusation. 

" * Notwithstanding the experts,' you say. Ah ! 
they must be famous those experts who found all the 
Coulombs' letters genuine. The whole world may 
bow before their decision and acuteness, but there is 
one person at least in this wide world whom they 
can never convince that those stupid letters were 
written by me, and it is H. P. Blavatsky. 

" Now look here, and I want you to know these 
facts. To this day I have never been allowed to see 
one single line of those letters. Why could not Mr 
Hodgson come and show me one of them at least "i 
. . . Pray tell me, is it the legal thing in England to 
accuse publicly even a street sweeper in his absence 
without giving him the chance of saying one single 
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word in his defence ; without letting him know even 
of what he is precisely accused, and who it is who 
accuses him, and is brought forward as chief 
evidence ? For I do not know the first word of 
all this. Hodgson came to Adyar, was received as 
a frielid, examined and cross-examined all whom he 
wanted to; the boys (the Hindus) at Adyar gave 
him all the information he needed. If he now finds 
discrepancies and contradictions in their statements, 
it only shows that, feeling as they all did, that it was 
(in their sight) pure tomfoolery to doubt the phe- 
nomena of the Masters, they had not prepared 
themselves for the scientific cross-examination, may 
have forgotten many of the circumstances. • . . 

" Here I am. Where I shall go next, I know no 
more than the man in the moon. Why they should 
want to keep me still in life, is something too strange 
for me to comprehend ; but their ways are, and 
always have been, incomprehensible. What good 
am I now for the cause ? Doubted and suspected 
by the whole creation except a few, would I not do 
more good to the T. S. by dying than by living ? " 

Two months later she moved on from Italy to a 
quiet little town in Germany, where I visited her 
last autumn (1885). In the interim the Psychic 
Research Society had held its meetings, at which 
the committee " appointed to investigate phenomena 
connected with the Theosophical Society," had re- 
ported that the Coulomb letters were really written 
by Mme. Blavatsky, that the " shrine " at Adyar was 
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elaborately designed to subserve treachery and false 
manifestations, and that the marvels related of the 
occult power of the Mahatmas were deliberate 
deceptions carried out by and at the instigation of 
Mme. Blavatsky. In August she wrote to me — 

*' . . . Trust and friendship, or distrust and re- 
sentment — neither friends nor foes will ever realise 
the whole truth ; so what's the use . . . The only 
difference between Coulomb- Patterson- H odgson 
charges now and those previous to the Adyar 
scandal is this : Then the newspapers only hinted^ 
now they affirm. Then they were restricted how- 
ever feebly, by fear of law and a sense of decency ; 
now they have become fearless, and have lost all 
and every manner of decency. Look at Prof. 
Sidgwick. He is evidently a gentleman and an 
honourable man by nature, fair minded, as most 
Englishmen are. And now tell me, can any out- 
sider (the opinion of the Fathers of S. P. R. is of 
course valueless) presume to say that his printed 
opinion of me is either fair, legal, or honest ? If, 
instead of bogus phenomena, I were charged with 
picking the pockets of my victims, or of something 
else, the charging with which, when unproved, is 
punishable by law, if not wholly demonstrated, would 
Prof. Sidgwick, you think, have a leg to stand upon 
in a court of justice ? Assuredly not Then what 
right has he to speak publicly (and have his opinion 
printed) of my deceptions^ frauds dishonesty^ and 
tricks ? Shall you maintain that it is fair of him, or 
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honest, or even legal, to take advantage of his ex- 
ceptional position and the nature of the question 
involved to slander me, or, if you prefer, I shall say, 
to charge me thus and dishonour my name on such 
wretched evidence as they have through Hodgson ? 

, . . Can you blame, after this and other 

Russian Theosophists for saying that the chief motor 
of their wrath against me is that I am a Russian ? 
I know it is not so, but they, the Russians, like 

, and the Odessa Theosophists, cannot be 

made to see the cause of such a glaring injustice in 
any other light. 

" Please read . . . about their disclaiming any 
intention of imputing wilful deception to poor 
Olcott. Following this there comes the question of 
envelopes in which the Mahatma's writing was found 
— which might have been previously opened by me 
or others. Letters from the Masters received at 
Adyar when I was in Europe * might ' have been 
in all cases arranged by Damodar. The disappear- 
ance of the Vega packet * can be easily accounted 
for ' by the fact of a venetianed door near Babula's 
room — a door, by the bye, which was hermetically 
covered and nailed over (walls and door) with my 
large carpet, if you remember. But we shall sup- 
pose that the Vega packet was made to evaporate 
fraudulently at Bombay. How then shall Mr 
Hodgson, Myers & Co. account for its immediate 
instantaneous reappearance at Howrah, Calcutta, in 
the presence of Mrs and Colonel Gordon and of our 
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Colonel, if the said Colonel is so obviously immacu- 
late that the Dons of S. P. R. felt bound to offer him 
public excuses. One thing is obvious j either 
Colonel Gordon or Mrs Gordon or Colonel Olcott 
was, one of them, at that time my confederate, or 
they, the gods of S. P. R., are making fools of them- 
selves. Surely, as says, no sane man with 

sound reasoning, acquainted with the circumstances 
of the Vega case, or the broken plaster portrait case, 
or Hiibbe Schleiden's letter, received on the German 
railway whyle I was in London, and so many other 
cases, shall ever dare to write himself down such 
an ass as to say that while I am a full-blown fraud, 
and all my phenomena tricks, that the Colonel is 
to be charged simply with * credulity and inaccuracy 
in observation and inference.' " 

In a tone of bitter mockery, after some scornful 
language concerning the intelligence of the S. P. R. 
inquirers, she goes on to leave her " scientific friends " 
*' to assume that * I sis Unveiled,' and all the best 
articles in the Theosophisty as every letter from both 
Mahatmas, whether in English, French, Telegu, 
Sanscrit, or Hindi were written by Mme. H. P. 
Blavatsky. She is willing to have it believed, that 
for more than twenty years she has bamboozled 
the most intellectual men of the century in Russia, 
America, India, and especially in England. Why, 
genuine phenomena, when the author herself of the 
1000 bogus manifestations on record before the 
world, is such a living incarnated phenomenon as 
to do all that and much more. . . . 
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" Why should I complain ? Has not Master left 
it to my choice to either follow the dictates of Lord 
Buddha, who enjoins us not to fail to feed even a 
starving serpent, scorning all fear lest it should turn 
round and bite the hand that feeds it; or to face 
Karma, which is sure to punish him who turns away 
from the sight of sin and misery, or fails to relieve 
the sinner or the sufferer. . . . Am I greater or 
in any way better than were St Germain and 
Cagliostro, Paracelsus, and so many other martjTs 
whose names appear in the Encyclopaedia of the 
19th century over the meritorious title of charlatans 
and impostors ? It shall be the Karma of the blind 
and wicked judges, not mine. 

"... I can do more good by remaining in the 
shadow, than by becoming prominent once more in 
the movement. Let me hide in unknown places, 
and write, write, write, and teach whoever wants to 
learn. Since Master forced me to live, let me live 
and die now in relative peace. It is evident He 
wants me still to work for the T. S., since He does 
not allow me to make a contract with [men- 
tioning a foreign publisher, who had offered her 
very favourable pecuniary terms] to write exclusively 
for his journal and paper. He would not permit me 
to sign such a contract last year in Paris when pro- 
posed, and does not sanction it now, for he says my 
time shall have to be occupied otherwise. Ah the 
cruel wicked injustice that has been done to me all 
round. Fancy the horrid calumny of the C C M. 
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[Christian College Magazine], whose statement that 
I sought to defraud Mr Jacob Sassoon of Rs. io,ocx) 
in that Poona business has been allowed to go 

uncontradicted even by and , who know 

as well as they are sure of their own existence that 
this special charge, at any rate, is the most abomin- 
able lying calumny. 

"Who of the public knows that after having 
worked for and given my life to the progress of the 
Society for over ten years, I have been forced to 
leave India a beggar, depending on the bounty of 
the Tkeosophist (my own journal, founded and created 
with my own money) for my daily support. I made 
out to be a mercenary impostor, a fraud for the sake 
of money, when thousands of my own money earned 
by my Russian articles have been given away, when 
for five years I have abandoned the price of" Isis" and 
the income of the Tkeosophist to support the Society. 
. . . Pardon me for saying all this and showing 
myself to be so selfish, but it is a direct answer to 
the vile calumny, and it is but right that the Theo- 
sophists in London should know of it." 

The assurances mentioned above that her time 
would be " otherwise occupied " in her German 
retreat than in writing stories and social articles for 
Russian magazines has been very fully vindicated. 
Within the last three months of 1885 she began to 
receive the occult " inspiration," or whatever it may 
be called by people more, or less acquainted with the 
circumstances of her higher life, required for the 
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production of the long-promised book on " The 
Secret Doctrine." This book was foreshadowed by 
notices in the Theosophist as far back as the begin- 
ning of February 1884. It was then proposed that 
the work should be " a new version of * I sis 
Unveiled/ with a new arrangement of the matter, 
large and important additions, and copious notes 
and commentaries ; " and Mme. Blavatsky's intention 
in the first instance had been that it should be 
issued in monthly parts, beginning in March 1884, 
or, provided so early a date could not be managed, 
in June. Mme. Blavatsky's visit to Europe, how- 
ever, in the spring of that year interfered with the 
undertaking, and in Europe the multifariqus claims 
made on her time stood fatally in its way. Then, 
in the summer of 1884, the "Coulomb scandal" 
exploded, and, with all its exasperating consequences, 
operated to render it impossible for her to begin a 
task claiming steady and prolonged devotion, con- 
centration of purpose, and something like tranquillity 
of mind. 

The ** Secret Doctrine " was still untouched in 
September 1885, when my wife and I saw her in 
Germany. We found her settled in an economical 
way, but in comfort and quietude, cheered just then 
by the companionship of her aunt, Mme. Fadeef, to 
whom she is warmly attached. She was naturally 
seething with indignation at the wrongs she had 
suffered at the hands of the S. P. R. committee, even 
though the cruel and calumnious report by Mr 
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Hodgson, on which they professed to have based 
their conclusions, had not been finally perfected. 
On the whole, however, she seemed in better health 
and spirits than we expected, and some premonitory 
symptoms indicated that the preparation of the 
" Secret Doctrine " might shortly be set on foot. 

A month or so after our return to London in 
October I received a note from Mme. Blavatsky, in 
the course of which she wrote : — 

" I am very busy on ' Secret D.' The thing 
at New York [meaning the circumstances under 
which ' Isis Unveiled' was written] is repeated — 
only far clearer and better. I begin to think it shall 
vindicate us. Such pictures, panoramas, scenes, 
antediluvian dramas, with all that! Never saw or 
heard better." 

Early in December I received a letter from the 
Countess Wachtmeister, then staying on a visit with 
Mme. Blavatsky. The Countess is an English lady, 
though bearing a foreign title, herself gifted with clair- 
voyant faculties of a high order, lifting her entirely 
out of the reach of the clumsy scraps of materialistic 
evidence with which the denser-minded enemies of 
the Theosophic cause were so busily assailing her 
trusted and esteemed friend. She wrote : — '* The 

' Secret Doctrine ' contains a translation of 

[certain occult writings of which the world at large 
knows nothing]. The public at present will have 
but a faint idea of its real meaning, but as years roll 
by it will penetrate deeper into the hearts of men." 
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And again, a fortnight later, she wrote : — " I consider 
it a great privilege to be allowed to witness the 
marvellous way in which this book is being written." 

A few days later some indiscreet or wantonly 
mischievous person sent Mme. Blavatsky a copy 
of Mr Hodgson's famous, or, as Theosophists 
think, infamous, report, published in the " Proceed- 
ings of the Psychical Research Society." The 
Countess wrote : — " We have had a terrible day, 

and the [using a familiar name for Mme. 

Blavatsky] wanted to start off to London at once. 
I have kept her as quiet as I could, and now she has 
relieved her feelings in the enclosed letter." 

For a whole fortnight the tumult of Mme. Bla- 
vatsky s emotions rendered any further progress with 
her work impossible. Her volcanic temperament 
renders her in all emergencies a very bad exponent 
of her own case, whatever that may be. The letters, 
memoranda, and protests on which she wasted her 
energies during this miserable fortnight were few, 
if any, of a kind that would have helped a cold and 
unsympathetic public to understand the truth of 
things, and it is not worth while to resuscitate them 
here. I induced her to tone down one protest into 
a presentable shape for insertion in a pamphlet I 
issued in the latter part of January, and for the rest, 
few but her most intimate friends would correctly 
appreciate their fire and fury. Her language, when 
she is in fits of excitement^ would lead a stranger to 
suppose her thirsting for revenge, beside herself 
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with passion, ready to exact savage vengeance on 
her enemies if she had the power. It is only those 
who know her as intimately as half-a-dozen of her 
closest friends may, who are quite aware through all 
this effervescence of feeling that if her enemies were 
really put suddenly in her power, her rage against 
them would collapse like a broken soap bubble. 

Mr Hodgson's report was not actually published 
till December 1885 — having in the interim appar- 
ently undergone additions and amendments. This 
delay and subsequent preparation of the document 
on which the committee of inquiry based their 
decision was deeply resented by Mme. Blavatsky's 
friends as showing a disposition to make out a case 
against her. When at last it appeared, it occupied 
200 pages of small print, and a minute criticism of 
its contents would naturally require a considerably 
greater space. To attempt that here, therefore, is 
out of the question. The report consists mainly of 
circumstantial evidence calculated to throw suspicion 
on the phenomena Mr Hodgson endeavoured to 
investigate, and of a very elaborate comparison of 
various handwritings designed to show that the 
letters I had received in India during my acquaint- 
ance with Mme. Blavatsky — as I believed (and 
believe still) from two of the " Mahatmas " or 
secluded proficients of occult science spoken of in 
this volume as "the Masters" exercising spiritual 
authority over Mme. Blavatsky — were really written 
by her and one other person in the ordinary way 

u 
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and passed off on me for what I supposed thd 
I shall most conveniently indicate the charactefj 
the report by quoting the introductory passages 
a pamphlet f in reply that I issued very soon aft 
its appearance. 
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The Report which lias been addressed by Mr R- Hodgs 
the Committee of the Psychical Research Society, " appoinM 
investigate phenomena connected with ihe Theosophical Societj 
is published for the first time in the December number of tj 
Proceedings of that Society, — six months after the meetings we 
held at which the Committee concerned announced its genei 
adhesion to the conclusions Mr Hodgson had reached. In 
letter addressed to Light on the lath of October, I protest 
against the action thus taken by the Psychical Research Socit 
in publicly stigmatising Mme. Blavatsky as having been guilty 
" a long- continued combination with other persons to produc 
by ordinary means, a series of apparent marvels for the supp< 
of the Tiieosophic movement," while holding back the dot 
mentary evidence on the strength of which their opinion h. 
been formed. 

In a note to the present Report (page 376) Mr Hodgson say 
" I have now in my hands numerous documents which are cc 
cemed with the experiences of Wr Hume and others in conti< 
tion with Mme, Blavatsky and the Theosophical Society. The 
documents, including the K. H. MSS. above referred to, did c 
reach me till August, and ray examination of them, particulai 
of the K. H. MSS., has involved a considerable delay in the pi 
duciion of this Report" In other words, Mr Hodgson has e: 
ployed the time during which his Report has been imprope; 
withheld in endeavouring to amend and strengdien it so as 
render it better able to bear out the committee's hasty endor! 
ment of the conclusions he reached before he obtained t 
evidence he now puts forward. 

But even if the committee had been in possession — which 
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was not — of the Report as it now stands, its action in promulgat- 
ing the conclusions it announced on the 24th of June, would have 
been no less unwarrantable and premature. The committee has 
not at any stage of its proceedings behaved in accordance with 
the judicial character it has arrogated to itself. It appointed as 
its agent to inquire, in India, into the authenticity of statements 
relating to occurrences extending over several years — ^alleged to 
have taken place at various parts of India, and in which many 
persons, including natives of India and devotees of occult science 
in that country were mixed up — a gentleman of great, of perhaps 
too great, confidence in his own abilities, but, at all events, 
wholly unfamiliar with the characteristics of Indian life and the 
complicated play of feeling in connection with which the Theo- 
sophical movement has been developed in India during recent 
years. 

Nothing in his Report, even as it now stands — ^amended with 
the protracted assistance of more experienced persons unfriendly 
to the Theosophical movement— suggests that even yet he has 
begun to understand the primary conditions of the mysteries he 
set himself to unravel. He has naively supposed that every one 
in India visibly devoted to the work of the Theosophical Society 
might be assumed, on that account, desirous of securing his good 
opinion and of persuading him that the alleged phenomena were 
genuine. He shows himself to have been watching their 
demeanour and stray phrases to catch admissions that might be 
turned against the Theosophical case. He seems never to have 
suspected what any more experienced inquirer would have been 
aware of from the beginning, that the Theosophical movement, in 
so far as it has been concerned with making known to the world 
at large the existence in India of persons called Mahatmas — very 
far advanced in the comprehension of occult science — and of the 
philosophical views they hold, has been one which many of the 
native devotees of these Mahatmas and many among the most 
ardent disciples and students of their occult teaching, have 
regarded with profound irritation. 

The traditional attitude of mind in which Indian occultists 
regard their treasures of knowledge, is one in which devotion is 
largely tinged with jealousy of all who would endeavour to pene- 
trate the secrecy in which these treasures have hitherto been 
shrouded. These have been regarded as only the rightful 
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acrjuirenient of persons passing through the usual ordeals •■ 
probations. The Theosophical movement in India, howe 
involved a breach of this secrecy. The old rules were in&in 
under an authority so great that occultists who found themsd 
entangled with the work could not but submit. But in m. 
cases such submission has been no more than superficial. / 
one more intimately acquainted, than the agent of the S. P. 
with the history and growth of the Theosophical Society wo 
have been able to indicate many persons among its most faitl 
native members, whose fidelity was owing entirely to the Masi 
they served, and not to the idea on which they were employee 
at ail events not so far as it was connected with the demonstrat 
of the fact that abnormal physical phenomena could be produi 
by Indian proficients in occult science. 

Now for such persons the notion that European outsiders, w 
had, as they conceived, so undeservedly been admitted to 
inner arcana of Eastern occultism, were blundering into 
belief that they had been deceived, —that there was no si 
thing as Indian occultism, that the Theosophical movement > 
a sham and a delusion with which they would no more cono 
themselves — was enchanting in its attractions ; and the arrival 
their midst of an exceedingly self reliant young man from Engla 
attempting the investigation of occult mysteries by the metht 
of a Scotland Yard detective, and laid open by total unfamiliai 
with the tone and temper of modern occultism to every sort 
misapprehension, was naturally to ihem a source of intense sa 
faction. Does the committee of the S. P. R. imagine that I 
native occultists of the Theosophical Society in India are wn'th 
at this moment under the judgment it has passed ? I am qt 
certain, on the contrary, that for the most part they are chuckl 
over it with delight. They may find the situation complicated 
regards their relations with iheir Masters in so far as they hi 
consciously contributed to the easy misdirection of Mr Hodgso 
mind, but the ludicrous spectacle of himself which Mr Hodg; 
furnishes in his Report— where we see him catching up unfinish 
sentences and pointing out weak places in the evidence of so 
among the Indian chelas, against whom, if he had better und 
stood the task before him, he ought to have been most on 
guard — is, at all events, one which we can understand tba 
find amusing. 
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I regard the committee of the S. P. R. — Messrs E. Gumey, 
F. W. H. Myers, F. Podmore, H. Sidgwick, and J. H. Stack- 
much more to blame for presuming to pass judgment by the light 
of their own unaided reflections on the raw and misleading report 
supplied to them by Mr Hodgson, than he for his part is to 
blame, even for misunderstanding so lamentably the problems he 
set out naturally ill-qualified to investigate. It would have been 
easy for them to have called in any of several people in London, 
qualified to do so by long experience of the Theosophical move- 
ment, to report in their turn on the prima facie case, so made 
out against the authenticity of the Theosophical phenomena, 
before proceeding to pass judgment on the whole accusation in 
the hearing of the public at large. We have all heard of cases in 
which judges think it unnecessary to call on the defence ; but 
these have generally been cases in which the judges have decided 
against the theory of the prosecution. The committee of the 
S. P. R. furnish us with what is probably an unprecedented 
example of a judicial refusal to hear a defence on the ground that 
the ex parte statement of the prosecutor has been convincing by 
itself. The committee brooded, however, in secret over the 
report of their agent, consulted no one in a position to open their 
eyes as to the erroneous method on which Mr Hodgson had gone 
to work, and concluded their but too independent investigation by 
denouncing as one of the most remarkable impostors in history — 
a lady held in the highest honour by a considerable body of 
persons, including old friends and relations of unblemished 
character, and who has undeniably given up station and comfort 
to struggle for long years in the service of the Theosophical cause 
amidst obloquy and privation. 

She is witnessed against chiefly for Mr Hodgson, as any one 
who will read his report will see, in spite of his aflected indiflerence 
to their testimony, by two persons who endeavour to blacken her 
character by first exhibiting themselves as engaged in fraud and 
deception, and by then accusing her of having been base enough 
to make such people as themselves her confederates. These are 
the persons whom his report shows Mr Hodgson to have made the 
principal allies of his inquiry. It is on the strength of writings 
obtained from such persons that the committee of the S. P. IL 
chiefly proceeds in coming to the conclusion that Mme. Blavatsky 
is an impostor. And this course is pursued by a body of men 
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who, in reference to psychical phenomena at large (which the 
designation of their society would suggest that they are concerned 
with), decline all testimony, however apparently overwhelming, 
which comes from spiritualistic mediums tainted by receiving 
money for the display of their characteristics. J am not suggest- 
ing that they ought to be careless in accepting such testimony, 
but merely that they have violated the principles they profess — 
when the repression of unacceptable evidence is at stake — in a 
case in which, by their disregard, it was possible to frame an 
indictment against persons — ^whom I am not justified in assuming 
that they were prejudiced against from the first, but whom, at all 
events, they finished by condemning unheard. 

And going further than this, they have not hesitated to publish, 
with all the authority their proceedings can confer, a groundless 
and monstrous invention concerning Mme. Blavatsky, which Mr 
Hodgson puts forward at the conclusion of his report to prop up 
its obvious weakness as regards the whole hypothesis on which it 
rests. For it is evident that there is a powerful presumption 
against any theory that imputes conscious imposture and vulgar 
trickery to a person who, on the face of things, has devoted her 
life to a philanthropic idea, at the manifest sacrifice of aU the 
considerations which generally supply motives of action to man- 
kind. Mr Hodgson is alive to the necessity of furnishing Mme. 
Blavatsky with a motive as degraded as the conduct he has been 
taught by M. and Mme. Coulomb to believe her guilty of, and he 
triumphs over the difficulty by suggesting that she may be a 
Russian political agent, working in India to foster disloyalty to 
the British Government It is nothing to Mr Hodgson that she 
has notoriously been doing the reverse ; that she has frequently 
assured the natives orally, by writings, at public meetings, and in 
letters that can be produced, that with all its faults the British 
Government is the best available for India, and repeatedly from 
the point of view of one speaking en connaisanct de cause she has 
declared that the Russian would be immeasurably worse. It is 
nothing to Mr Hodgson that her life has been passed coram 
populo to an almost ludicrous extent ever since she has been in 
India, that her whole energies and work have been employed on 
the Theosophic cause, or that the Government of India, af^er 
looking into the matter with the help of its police when she first 
came to the country, soon read the riddle aright, and abandoned 
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all suspicion of her motives. Mr Hodgson is careless of the fact 
that every one who has known her for any length of time laughs 
at the absurdity of his hypothesis. He has obtained from his 
guide and counsellor — Mme. Coulomb— a fragment of Mme. 
Blavatsky's handwriting, picked up, it would seem, some years 
ago, and cherished for any use that might ultimately be made of 
it — ^which refers to Russian politics, and reads like part of an 
argument in favour of the Russian advance in Central Asia. This 
is enough for the Psychical Researcher, and the text of this docu- 
ment appears in his Report in support of his scandalous insinua- 
tion against Mme. Blavatsk/s integrity. The simple explanation 
of the paper is, that it is evidently a discarded fragment from a 
long translation of Colonel Grodekoffs Travels in Central Asia 
(or whatever title the series bore) which Mme. Blavatsky made at 
my request for the Pioneer (the Indian Government organ), of 
which I was at that time editor. I will not delay this pamphlet 
to write to India and get the dates at which the Grodekoff series 
of articles appeared in the Pioneer, They ran for some weeks, 
and must have appeared in one of the latter years of the last 
decade, or possibly in 1880. By applying to the Pioneer printers, 
Mr Hodgson could perhaps obtain, if the MS. of this translation 
has been preserved, several hundred pages of Mme. Blavatsky's 
writing, blazing with sentiments of the most ardent Anglo-phobia. 
It is most likely, as I say, that the pilfered slip of which he is so 
proud, was some rejected page from that translation, unless, 
indeed, which would be more amusing still, it should happen to 
have fallen from some other Russian translations which Mme. 
Blavatsky, to my certain knowledge, once made for the Indian 
Foreign Office during one of her visits to Simla, when she made 
the acquaintance of some of the officials in that department, and 
was employed to do some work in its service. 

I venture to think that if Mme. Blavatsky had not been known 
to be too ill-supplied with money to claim redress at the costly 
bar of British justice — if she had not been steeped to the lips in 
the flavour, so ungrateful to British law courts, of Psychic mystery, 
the committee of the S. P. R. would hardly have thought it well 
to accuse her, in a published document, of infamous conduct, 
which, if she were really guilty of it, would render her a public foe 
in the land of her adoption and an object of scorn to honourable 
men — at the flippant suggestion of their private agent in desperate 
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need of an explanation for conclusions which no amount of 
pedantically ordered circumstances could render, without it, 
otherwise than incredible. 

Mme. Blavatsky contributed to this pamphlet a 
Protest in her own name, which ran as follows : — 

" The ' Society for Psychical Research ' have now 
published the Report made to one of their Com- 
mittees by Mr Hodgson, the agent sent out to India 
to investigate the character of certain phenomena, 
described as having taken place at the head-quarters 
of the Theosophical Society in India and elsewhere, 
and with the production of some of which I have 
been directly or indirectly concerned. This Report 
imputes to me a conspiracy with the Coulombs and 
several Hindus to impose on the credulity of 
various persons around me by fraudulent devices, 
and declares to be genuine, a series of letters 
alleged to be written by me to Mme. Coulomb in 
connection with the supposed conspiracy, which 
letters I have already myself declared to be in large 
part fabrications. Strange to say, from the time 
the investigation was begun, fourteen months ago, 
and to this day, when I am declared guilty by my 
self-instituted judges, I was never permitted to see 
those incriminating letters. I draw the attention 
of every fair-minded and honourable Englishman to 
this fact. 

" Without at present going into a minute exa- 
mination of the errors, inconsistencies, and bad 
reasoning of this Report, I wish to make as publicly 
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as possible my indignant and emphatic protest 
against the gross aspersions thus put upon me by 
the Committee of the Psychic Research Society at 
the instigation of the single, incompetent, and unfair 
inquirer whose conclusions they have accepted. 
There is no charge against me in the whole of the 
present Report that could stand the test of an 
impartial inquiry on the spot, where my own ex- 
planations could be checked by the examination of 
witnesses. They have been developed in Mr 
Hodgson's own mind, and kept back from my 
friends and colleagues while he remained at Madras 
abusing the hospitality and unrestrained assistance 
in his inquiries supplied to him at the head-quarters 
of the Society at Adyar, where he took up the 
attitude of a friend, though he now represents the 
persons with whom he thus associated — as cheats 
and liars. These charges are now brought forward 
supported by the one-sided evidence collected by 
him, and when the time has gone by at which even 
he could be confronted with antagonistic evidence 
and with arguments which his very limited know- 
ledge of the subject he attempted to deal with do 
not supply him. Mr Hodgson having thus consti- 
tuted himself prosecutor and advocate in the first 
instance, and having dispensed with a defence in the 
complicated transactions he was investigating, finds 
me guilty of all the offences he has imputed to me 
in his capacity as judge, and declares that I am 
proved to be an arch-impostor. 
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" The Committee of the P. R. S. have not hesi- 
tated to accept the general substance of the judg- 
ment which Mr Hodgson thus pronounces, and have 
insulted me publicly by giving their opinion in favour 
of their agent's conclusions — ^an opinion which rests 
wholly and solely on the Report of their single 
deputy. 

" Wherever the principles of fairness and honour- 
able care for the reputation of slandered persons 
may be understood, I think the conduct of the 
Committee will be regarded with some feeling 
resembling the profound indignation of which I am 
sensible. That Mr Hodgson's elaborate but mis- 
directed inquiries, his affected precision, which 
spends infinite patience over trifles and is blind to 
facts of importance, his contradictory reasoning and 
his manifold incapacity to deal with such problems 
as those he endeavoured to solve, will be exposed 
by other writers in due course — I make no doubt 
Many friends who know me better than the Com- 
mittee of the P. R. S. will remain unaffected by the 
opinions of that body, and in their hands I must 
leave my much-abused reputation. But one passage 
in this monstrous Report I must, at all events, 
answer in my own name. 

" Plainly alive to the comprehensive absurdity of 
his own conclusions about me, as long as they 
remained totally unsupported by any theory of a 
motive which could account for my life-long devo- 
tion to my Theosophical work at the sacrifice of 
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my natural place in society in my own country, Mr 
Hodgson has beeii base enough to concoct the 
assumption that I am a Russian political agent, 
inventing a sham religious movement for the sake 
of undermining the British Government in India ! 
Availing himself, to give colour to this hypothesis, 
of an old bit of my writing, apparently supplied to 
him by Mme. Coulomb, but which he did not know 
to be, as it was, a fragment of an old translation I 
made for the Pioneer, from some Russian travels in 
Central Asia, Mr Hodgson has promulgated this 
theory about me in the Report, which the gentle- 
men of the P. R. S. have not been ashamed to pub- 
lish. Seeing that I was naturalised nearly eight 
years ago a citizen of the United States, which led 
to my losing every right to my pension of 5000 
roubles yearly as the widow of a high official in 
Russia; that my voice has been invariably raised 
in India to answer all native friends that bad as I 
think the English Government in some respects — 
by reason of its unsympathetic character — the 
Russian would be a thousand times worse ; that I 
wrote letters to that effect to Indian friends before I 
left America on my way to India, in 1879 ; that 
every one familiar with my pursuits and habits and 
very undisguised life* in India, is aware that I have 
no taste for or affinity with politics whatever, but an 
intense dislike to them ; that the Government of 
India, which suspected me as a spy because I was 
a Russian when I first went to India, soon aban- 
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doned its needless espionage^ and has never, to my 
knowledge, had the smallest inclination to suspect 
me since — the Russian spy theory about me which 
Mr Hodgson has thus resuscitated from the grave, 
where it had been buried with ridicule for years, 
will merely help to render his extravagant conclu- 
sions about me more stupid even than they would 
have been otherwise in the estimation of my friends 
and of all who really know me. But looking upon 
the character of a spy with the disgust which only a 
Russian who is not one can feel, I am impelled irre- 
sistibly to repudiate Mr Hodgson's groundless and 
infamous calumny with a concentration of the 
general contempt his method of procedure in this 
inquiry seems to me to merit, and to be equally 
deserved by the Committee of the Society he has 
served. They have shown themselves, by their 
wholesale adoption of his blunders, a group of 
persons less fitted to explore the mysteries of 
psychic phenomena than I should have thought 
— in the present day, after all that has been 
written and published on the subject of late years 
— could have been found among educated men in 
England. 

" Mr Hodgson knows, and the committee doubt- 
less share his knowledge, that he is safe from actions 
for libel at my hands, because I have no money to 
conduct costly proceedings (having given all I ever 
had to the cause I serve), and also because my 
vindication would involve the examination into 
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psychic mysteries which cannot be dealt fairly with 
in a court of law; and again because there are 
questions which I am solemnly pledged never to 
answer, but which a legal investigation of these 
slanders would inevitably bring to the front, while 
my silence and refusal to answer certain queries 
would be misconstrued into * contempt of court.' 
This condition of things explains the shameless 
attack that has been made upon an almost defence- 
less woman, and the inaction in face of it to which 
I am so cruelly condemned. 

" H. P. Blavatsky. 

''Jan. 14, 1886." 

I am glad to be permitted to insert here the fol- 
lowing letter from the Countess Wachtmeister, sum- 
ming up the general impressions of her long visit to 
Mme. Blavatsky at WUrzburg : — 

"Dear Mr Sinnett, — Last autumn, having left Sweden to 
spend the winter in a more congenial climate, and hearing that 
Madame Blavatsky was suffering, ill and lonely at Wurzburg, I 
offered to spend some time with her, and do what I could to 
render her position more comfortable, and to cheer her in her 
solitude. My acquaintance with H. P. Blavatsky was a very 
slight one. I had met her casually in London and Paris, but had 
no real knowledge or experience in regard to herself or her 
character. I had been told a great deal against her, and I can 
honestly S£^ that I was prejudiced in her disfavour, and it was 
only a sense of duty and gratitude (such as all true students of 
theosophy should feel towards the founder of a society, which, 
notwithstanding all its drawbacks, has been of great benefit and 
service to numbers of individuals), which caused me to take upon 
myself the task of alleviating her troubles and sorrows to the best 
of my ability. 
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'^Having heard the absurd rumours circulating against her, and 
by which she was accused of practising black magic, fraud, and 
deception, I was on my guard, and went to her in a calm and 
tranquil frame of mind, determined to accept nothing of an occult 
character and coming from her without sufficient proof; to make 
myself positive, to keep my eyes open, and to be just and true in 
my conclusions. Common sense would not permit me to believe 
in her guilt without proof, but if that proof had been furnished, 
my sense of honour would have made it impossible for me to 
remain in a society, the founder of which committed cheating and 
trickery, therefore my frame of mind was bent on investigation, 
and I was anxious to find out the truth, 

'* I have now spent a few months with Madame Blavatsky. I 
have shared her room, and been with her morning, noon, and 
night. I have had access to all her boxes and drawers, have read 
the letters which she received and those which she wrote, and I 
now openly and honestly declare that I am ashamed of myself for 
having ever suspected her, for I believe her to be an honest and 
true woman, faithful to death to her masters and to the cause for 
which she has sacrificed position, fortune, and health. There is 
no doubt in my mind that she made these sacrifices, for I have 
seen the proofs of them, some of which consisted of documents 
whose genuineness is above all suspicion. 

" From a worldly point of view Madame Blavatsky is an unhappy 
woman, slandered, doubted, and abused by many ; but looked at 
from a higher point of view, she has extraordinary gifts, and no 
amount of vilification can deprive her of the privileges which she 
enjoys, and which consist in a knowledge of many things that are 
known only to a few mortals, and in a personal intercourse with 
certain Eastern adepts. 

" On account of the extensive knowledge which she possesses and 
which extends far into the invisible part of nature, it is very much 
to be regretted that all her troubles and trials prevent her giving 
to the world a great deal of information, which she would be 
willing to impart if she were permitted to remain undisturbed and 
in peace. Even the great work in which she is now engaged, 
* The Secret Doctrine,' has been greatly impeded by all the 
persecutions, offensive letters, and other petty annoyances to which 
she has been subjected this winter ; for it should be remembered 
that H. P. Blavatsky is not herself a full-grown adept, nor does 
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she claim to be one ; and that, therefore, in spite of all her know- 
ledge she is as painfully sensitive to insult and suspicion as any 
lady of refinement in her position could be expected to be. 

*' The * Secret Doctrine ' will be indeed a great and grand work. 
I have had the privilege of watching its progress, of reading the 
manuscripts, and of witnessing the occult way in' which she 
derived her information. I have latterly heard among people who 
style themselves ' Theosophists,' expressions which surprised and 
pained me. Some such persons said that ' if it were proven that 
the Mahatmas did not exist, it would not matter,' that theosophy 
were nevertheless a truth, etc., etc. Such and similar statements 
have come into circulation in Germany, England, and America ; 
but to my understanding they are very erroneous, for, in the first 
place, if there were no Mahatmas or Adepts — that is so say, 
persons who have progressed so far in the scale of human evolu- 
tion, as to be able to unite their personality with the sixth principle 
of the universe (the universal Christ), then the teachings of that 
system which has been called 'Theosophy' would be false; 
because there would be a break in the scale of progression, which 
would be more difficult to be accounted for than the absence of 
the 'missing link' of Darwin. But if these persons refer merely 
to those Adepts who are said to have been active in the founda- 
tion of the * Theosophical Society,' they seem to forget that 
without these Adepts we would never have had that society, nor 
would ' Isis Unveiled,' the ' Esoteric Buddhism,' the ' Light on 
the Path,' the ' Theosophist,' and other valuable theosophical 
publications ever have been written ; and if in the future we should 
shut ourselves out from the influence of the Mahatmas and be left 
entirely to our own resources, we should soon become lost in a 
labyrinth of metaphysical speculation. It must be left to science 
and speculative philosophy to confine themselves to theories and 
to the obtaining of such information as is contained in books. 
Theosophy goes farther, and acquires knowledge by direct interior 
perception. The study of theosophy means therefore practical 
development^ and to attain this development a guide is necessary 
who knows that which he teaches, and who must have attained 
himself that state by the process of spiritual regeneration. 

"After all that has been said in these 'Memoirs' about the 
occult phenomena taking place in the presence of Madame 
Blavatsky, and how such phenomena have been a part and parcel 
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of her life, occurring at all times both with and without her know- 
ledge, I need only add that during my stay with her, I have fre- 
quently witnessed such genuine phenomena. Here, as in every 
other department of life, the main point is to learn to discriminate 
properly and to estimate everything at its true value. — ^Yours 
sincerely, " Constance Wachtmeister, F.T.S." 

This letter has already been printed in an 
American newspaper devoted to Theosophy, where 
it appears with the following remarks appended to 
it by Dr Franz Hartmann : — 

" Kempten, Bavaria, May lo, 1886. — I have read the above 
statement written by the Countess Wachtmeister, and I fully 
agree with every sentence contained therein. I myself, like my 
friend the Countess, have passed through a state of credulity and 
doubt before I arrived at knowledge. I have often been per- 
plexed, and had to grope in the dark, but I can now say without 
any hesitation, sincerely and truthfully, that those who desire an 
explanation of the great commotion that has taken place within 
the sphere of the * Theosophical Society ' will have to look for it 
deeper than in any desire of deception on the part of Madame 
Blavatsky. The accusations of Mr Hodgson and others are only 
based upon external appearances and upon superficial reasoning. 
To recognize, then, the truth, requires not only sharpness and wit, 
but the power of intuition^ which a scientist, who reasons merely 
from the plane of illusions, cannot be expected to possess, and 
which he would not be permitted to use, even if he possessed it, 
because by doing so he would act in contravention to the laws 
upon which material science is based. This power of intuition is 
* the corner-stone,' which the (material) builders have rejected so 
often, and which they will continue to reject. It is the power 
whose possession is required to arrive at spiritual knowledge^ which 
is the highest of all sciences, and its development is the first law 
on which progress in practical occultism depends. Let those who 
desire to arrive at the truth develop this power and make it alive 
in their hearts, and they will obtain a guide and a Master whose 
voice they will know and whose words they will not doubt, and 
whose hand will lead them out of the illusions of the senses and 
out of the meshes of theoretical speculation into the bright 
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sunlight of the eternal truth. Let the members of the Theosophical 
Society stop and think before they spit on the way that has led 
them up higher and brought them nearer to the God that is 
slumbering in the paradise of their souls, and let us all be thankful 
to those Children of Light who have awakened us from our sleep 
and called our attention to the fact that the morning is dawning. 
Let us listen to their teachings, grasp their doctrines with our 
understanding, and test them upon the touch-stone of reason, 
and as we assimilate them we will ourselves grow stronger and 
greater. When the Paraclet arrives he will be attracted to those 
temples on whose altars he finds his own fire burning ; but the 
unfaithful, the sceptic and the distorter of the truth will see 
nothing but the smoke that rises from his own brain. The owl 
loves the darkness, but the eagle mounts towards the sun." 

The mental suffering Mme. Blavatsky went 
through while the insults of the S. P. R. report were 
still recent outrages, need not be displayed in too 
minute detail to unsympathetic observation, and all 
the more is it unnecessary here to go step by step 
over the stories to Mme. Blavatsky 's prejudice told to 
Mr Hodgson by the Coulombs, and absurdly accepted 
as evidence by the committee of the S. P. R. 
Certainly the appearance of these memoirs has been 
precipitated by the attack on Mme. Blavatsky insti- 
tuted by the S. P. R I should have preferred to 
have kept them back until, by the accumulation of 
more information, the story of her life could have 
been told more completely. But even as that story 
is here told, I look forward with very great confidence 
to its recognition by all thoughtful readers as an 
indirect refutation, more effective than any wrangling 
over the circumstances which clouded Mr Hodgson^s 
understanding at Adyar, of the monstrous and un- 

X 
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principled assertion put forward by the Psychic 
Research Committee that she is an " impostor." The 
Society which that committee represents is probably 
not destined to a very prolonged existence. It 
rose like a rocket on a brilliant stream of fire that 
might have carried it high into the heavens, but a 
misdirection of its course turned it back to earth 
almost instantly, and the force which should have 
borne it aloft now buries its^head more deeply in 
the sand. But the literary fruits of Mme. Blavatsky's 
life will long survive the recollection which this 
generation will retain, of the efforts made to dis- 
parage the interest of those physical wonders she has 
so often been concerned in working and which really 
constitute the least important circumstances of her 
career. For the tales of wonder with which Mme. 
Blavatsky has thus been associated, though they 
have filled this volume so largely, are really no more 
than the foam on the surface of the current that has 
been set flowing through human thought, in our 
time, under her auspices. 



APPENDIX. 

It may serve to caution readers of the S.P.R. report from 
attaching too much importance to the opinion of the 
" experts " consulted by the committee of that Society, 
if I here reprint some correspondence which passed be- 
tween Mr G. Gebhard and the foremost German expert in 
handwriting, in reference to the authorship of the writing 
attributed to the Mahatma K. H., and (absurdly as I con- 
ceive) supposed by the S.P.R. committee and their expert 
to have been produced by Mme. Blavatsky. Mr Gebhard 
sent to the Expert a long letter (marked A) from Mme. 
Blavatsky, received by him in October 1885, and the letter 
(marked B) which fell from behind the picture at Elberfeld, 
under circumstances described in the text, and which all 
persons concerned believe to have come from the Mahatma 
K. H. The Expert replied to the inquiry, whether these 
letters might not perhaps be really by the same hand, as 
follows. His letter is of course in German, but is trans- 
lated here with close exactitude : — 

Berlin, 7M Feb. 1886. 
To CoMMERZiENRATH Gebhard, Elberfeld. 

You will kindly excuse me, that I only to-day send the desired 
testimony, as I was very busy with other affairs. I have made it 
as complete as possible, but I must assure you most positively 
that if you have believed that both letters came from one and the 
same hand, you have laboured under a complete mistake, — I 
am, &c, (Signed) Ernst SchUtze, 

CcUigraphist to the Court of H.M. 
the Emperor (tf Germany, 

II KOCHSTRASSE. 
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After receiving this report, Mr Gebhard sent to the 
Expert another letter (marked C) in the hand-writing of the 
Mahatma, and asked whether, on an examination of this, 
he, the Expert, would adhere to his opinion. The reply 
was as follows : — 

Berlin, i6iJk Feb. 1886. 
To CoMMERziENRATH Gebhard, Elberfcld. 

I have the honour to enclose the desired testimony on the 
second letter. This letter was written by the same hand as the 
letter B ; and there is not the remotest similarity between A 
and C. 

In furnishing this, I remain, &c., 

(Signed) Ernst SchUtze, 

Caligrapher to the Court cf H,M, 
the Emperor of Germany, 

The testimony enclosed could not be reproduced in ordi- 
nary print, as it includes a great number of letters copied 
from the documents under examination, with their pecu- 
liarities of formation. It concludes by affirming that, — 

The letter A, which is written in ink, has not the remotest 
resemblance with the letter B, according to the standpoint of a 
caligraphist, and they are of different handwritings. This, my ex- 
pert testimony, I give on the oath, taken by me, once for all, as an 
expert in handwriting. 

(Signed as before.) 
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Bible Folk-Lore. 

A Study in Compnrniive Mythology. By tbe author <A 
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The yirgin of the IVorld: 

By riEnMHB MKRCUniuH TaiaMB'iisTUS. A Trenlise on 

IiiiliHiions, or Ascli-pins : the Deliuitiotis of Aaclenios -, 

Fragments of the Writings of Ht-nncs. TrnDBlntod and 

edited by the nuthora of " The Perfect Wny." With an 

introdiicliou to "The Virgin of the World" lay A. K,, and 

an Essay on *' The Hermetic Books " bj' E. M. Small 4lo, 

witii illustrations, boiind Id vc^ttuble parcliment. f4.50. 

" It will ho B iDoet inlerci'iira Blodr for every oeciilllBt (o compufe tbe 

doctilnes or the ancient Hcrmrlfc plillmmphy wltL the tMichlniri of lbs 

Tediotlc and Biiddhltil Byeleine of rellKloa* IlioiiebC Thv fumoiM t»oks of 

Hrnnea seem id occupv. with reference to tho Eiiyplliin rellaion. lbs fame 

pmlelon which tbe UpBiii<b»d8 occupy in Arymi reliKioos Htewlare." 

— Thi ThKnophiit. Nuvemhsr, 1889. 

Mysteries of Magic : 

Beiug the subslnncc of the writings of " Eliphas Levi" 
(Alphonsc Louis Comtaol). By Arthur Edward Waite. 
Price $4.00. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Magic, White and Black : 

Or, the Science of Finite and InBnile Life. Contninin^ 
prnctical hints for studcnla of occiiitiam. By F. Hart- 
itAKN, JI.D. In crown tivo, price $3.50. Illustrated with 
magical BJgDS, and a Bymbolical frontispiece etched by 
Uackanbbs, from a design by the Autltor. ^^ Only SfiO 
copies printed. This book will soon be out of print. 

Paracelsus : 

An adept of the secret science. Tlie life and the substance 
of the teachings of Philip Theophrnstus. Bombast of 
Hobenheini. Containing his esaential doctrines in regard 
to Cosmology, Piieumatology, Magic. MeUk-ine. Alchemy, 
Theosopby, and Philosophy, and some important secrets, 
such as the prepainlion of tlie true Elixir of Life, the 
Eleclro-MagicoD. the generution of Homiinculi, the nature 
of Elemental Spirits, ibc. Exttacied and tmnEliiled from 
his extensive works and from some unpublished mana- 
scripis, and supplied with nnnotntions, by Franz IIabt 
MANN, M.D., ftiilhotof 'Millie," eti-. Price $4.1K>. 
FIVE HLNDBEn CUPIKS ONLY PRINTED. 

The Astrologer's Guide: 

Anima Astrnlogi>e : nr, n ^uidc for astrologers. Being 
Uiu one bundrt'd and forty six considerations of tbe famous 
astrologer, Guido Boiiatus, lianslated from (be Latin by 
Henry Coley ; together with the choicest Hphorisms of the 
•oven segments of .Terome Cardan of Milan, edited by 
William Lilly (16T5). Now first re-published from a 
unique copy of the original edition, with notes and a pre- 
face by Wk. C. Eldon i^EROEANT. Fellow of tbe Tbeo- 
■opbtcal Society. Demy 6vo, in specially deaigned cloth 
binding. Pries «8.00. 
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The Night'Side of Nature : 

Or. Ghosts arid Ghost-Seers. By Mrs. Catharine Cro^"e. 

New ftud cbeap editiun, bound in cloth, now offered at 50 

cents. 

" A collection of mysstcrlotis etories, flret pnblifihed In 1R48, some of 
tbero derived from the Oerman and otheri> from Btipornatnral events (>aid to 
liiive occurred in En<;land. It U not pretended Ibat their authenticity in 
nnqni-friionnble, bnl the book \» nevertheless an interet'tinc treuMiry of 
cnrioii« narmtive.», and i» tstill rend by thot<e wIm) nntiiraliy delight in 
detuilH of extraordinnry dreams, prei^>ntiinentM, €^ td geniu crnne.— Dic- 
tionary of English Literatwey by w. i)iivENP0RT Adajis. 

Essays in the Study of Folk- Songs : 

By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cksaresco. 
Crown 8vo, 4o6 psiiros, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
uncut ed.u<». Price 4^3.00. 

Contents. — Introduction ; The Inspiration of Death 
in Folk-Puctry ; Nnturo in Folk-Songs ; Armenian Folk- 
Sungs ; Venetian Folk-8ong8 ; Sicilian Folk-Songs ; Greek 
Songs of Calabria ; Folk-Songs of Provence ; The While 
Paternoster ; The Diffusion of Ballads ; Sonjrs for the 
Rite of May ; The Idea of Fate in Southeiii Traditions ; 

Folk- Lullabies ; Folk- Dirges. 

•' This i« a very dellghtfnl l)ook, fnll of information and tliotightfnl 
«ngge!*tions. It deal?* principally with the Folk-Sonpn of SouiImtii peoples. 
Venetian, Sicilian, Amu'niiin, Provence and Greek Songh of Calabria, but 
there are several CHeay? devoted to the general character ii>tic8 of Folk- 
Poi'try, 9nch ai> the indncnce of Nature, the innpiration of Death, the Idea 
of Fate, the num(>rou<) songs connected with the Ritee of May. Folk-Lullo- 
biea. and Folk-Dirget*. Tiicre is alK> an interesting ee«ay on what is called 
thi' White Paternoster and Children's Ilhyming Prayers. This in one of 
the moHt vaiualtle, and certainly one of the most interesting, Itooks which 
ha>« been written on a subject which has of late years been exciting an ever- 
Increasing attention, and which involves many important problems con- 
nected with the early history of the human race.''— ^/antfar<f. 

Pope yoan : 

The Female Pope. A historical study. Translated from 
the Greek of Kmmanuel KnoiDis with Preface by 
Charles Hastings Collette. With Frontispiece. 
Bound in cloth, bevelled Iwards, price $1.00. 
" The subject of Pope Joan has not yet lont the interest which belong! 
to it as a fact in the province of historical criticism."— Dr. DOllinmsr. 

The History of the Forty Vezirs : 

Or the Story of the Forty Morns and Eves. Written in 
Turkish bv Shetku Zada. Translated into English by 
E. J. W. GiBB. M. R. A. S., membre de la Societe Asiati- 
que de Paris. Author of ** Ottoman Poems," Tninslator of 

" The Story of Jewad,"&c. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price $4.00. 

The only complete translation of this collection of tales that hoA 
hitherto apiteared in any European language is that published in German 
by Dr. Benniaucr in IS-'iI. A complete text of the romance contains eighty 
subordinate storieit, and this is the number given by Behrnauer : But MSS. 
differ widely in the selection of such tales, and Mr. Glbb has collected one 
hundred and tweJve distinct stories from different versions that have come 
under his notice. Among these, all of which will appear in the forthcom- 
ing volume, will be found varionte of many widely distribated popular tales. 
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As illustrated in Phallic Worsliip ; or, Ihe Reprodnctivo 
Principle. By tbc laie IIdddbh M. Westropp, Wiih aa 

iutroduclion by Genbkal Fihilonu, Author of " Rivers of 

Life. " Demy 6vo, choicely printed, and bound in Japanese 

purchmeiit. Price tlt.OO. 
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pendlDin hy one of Ihe nio»t compcleDi and loBnitebt Ihtuken Kbo have 
written on Ihli world-wide fnltb. None kiiew better or saw more cleitriT 
than Hr. WuTropp that Is thlaoldeiitftnibollfniand wonblplay thefOoiHl*- 
tlons of all Ihe coodlT tjaeiag we cull RetlEioD»."-~J. O. R. Fonuiiis. 

"A well-sekited njpfrtorjr of facts ITlufitaiini this an bjecl, which 
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fonn."— ir«(Btln»(<r Bevunr, 
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Phallicism. : 

Its connection wilb Ihe Rosicrucians and the Giiostici, 
and its foundation in itudilhisin. By IlARonAVB Jkn- 
NiNGB. authiir of " The Roaicruciaus," Demy 6vo, clulb, 
gilt lops. 17.60. 
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ASTROLOGY THEOLOGIZED. 

Tke spiritual Hermeneiitics of Astrol- 
ogy and Holy Writ : 

Being a Treatise upon the Influence of the Stars on Man, 
and 'in the .\rt of Rttlinir tliein hy tlie Law of Grace. 
Reprinted from the original of IMfl. With a Prefiiloiy 
Essay on tUo Trui; Method of Interrognling Holy Scripture, 
By Ahna Kiko^fosd (Doctor of Hedicfuo of tlie Paris 
Faculty). In post 4to Illustrated wilh engravings oit 
wood. 44.00. 



Rivers of Life ; or. Sources and Streams 
of the Faiths of Man in all Lands: 

Showiag the Evulutlon of Religioua Tlioiiglits from tlie 
Rudest Symbnliiima lo Ihe Latest SpiriluftI DeTelopmeata. 
By Miijor Oeuernl J. G. R. FOHLONa. P. R. Q. 8., F. R, 8. 
B., M. A. I, A.. I C. E.. F. R H. 8., F. R. A. Socy.. &c.,&c. 

CoKTiNTs o» Vol, I. I. Imrodacfoty, pigca 1-30; n. Trea y!ni- 
(hip.psjd'- 31-W; 111. SiTpMit and PImIMc Wur-hip. i»geii BS-Sii ; IV. 
Firs Wonhlp. pogca KtS^ICU ; V. San Warcliip. pages 4aa-&» : VI. Anc«i- 
toc Worship, pngrx M!l-A4S. 

CoHTEHTsorVoi..II. VO. Enrly F»ilh9of WCTlern AilaiiBln K«l- 
dti and An;rla. pagB> 1-141; Vtll. Pa<lh> ur WtKtern Ahorlginei Jn 
Earope and AdJaO'iil Connlriea [4«-Ug ; IX. FuiLbe of Eutem Aborif inu, 
Non-AryjiD. Aryan and Shtniltlc, pagra MO-tBi. 

APFENDUig—I. A Colored Chart of all Paltb Strelnia. TH frnt b; lU 
fg^t. either Foldt^ or on Rollvr ; II. Map of World, n linovli nbonl Hrc- 
ond Crntury. B. C. Bhowlng Early Riicea aud F'aillis ; III. Sketch Map or 
Ancient India, and froin Bnlucblelan to Anam, shiiHlnK Kiriy Tribes, [heir 
Sacrod riaciu. Ac; IV. Synoptical Table of Goda. Ood-Idfuii and many 
Feiluree which all Paltha have mure or lera In common. If on Ruiler thla la 
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allLandx.' Iioneof Ihe moat ptrlking monDmenlaof lilrrary labor );lven to 
the Wnrldtnr many yran. It coualataor two qnarta volumeH. conUiiitng 
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eiiily with eicelirnt elletl Ihronsh the book In prewntinjc hiilorical 
uHitter, Tbtre in other three Appendlira. two of, which are napa— Ana 
ahowinit the moTemenla of early ncea and Mtlw, ainl the other Ibe Hcred 
placra of aucient India. The jntereal of moM readers will, however, be la 
thethird Appendix. Thin lea colored Chart or all faith atreams, meaanringTM 
by «M feet, U lilnvMilMa lo emnerate Ita nee lo the rtudent of Compan- 

dlatlBCt colors III the center apace with the Ood-Idi^aB or iDcarnatad forma of 
time, II paarerKi' wide mBTRlna, and on nnr aide la a well di|{eated Hal of 
the mala Acte connected »ltb the eilvniai rclalioiia of religion, and on the 
other a almilaT ■t.li'nieot ol it* con^ilinenieit-minia. TbfK-are all arrvn|[ed 
nnder thi'lr appropriate datea. A glance at the Chart tberefore ahowa yoa 
what are the teadlnv ideaa In any particniar creed, and iiy tumine lo the 
aide* one ia (nmlrhed wlUi the ai-Inal bixtorial clrcnmaUncea, The 
work la not only well pHnled bnt proruariy llln-lratcd. There are In addi- 
tion, IT Fall-flEed plater. Kilh arcbieoloRiciil dnwinga. and 331 other engrav- 
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IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, WITH ENGLISH TEXT. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Racinet, Polychromatic Ornament 

(L'Ornement Polychrome.) 'Recueil Historiqiie et 
Pratique, avcc des notices explicatives, publie sous la 
direction de M. A. Racinbt. To cons-ist of 130 plates; 
with above 10.000 Motives of Ancient and Asiatic Art, of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, and of the XVII., 
XVIII. , and XIX. centuries. Superbly execute<l in colors, 
gold and silver. Parts I.-VI. now ready. To be com- 
pleted in 10 parts of 12 plates each. With descriptive text 
in English. For which J. W. B. is sole agent. 
To those who are familiar with the fir^t series of this superb work no 
word of comment it? ncces*»ary. It will be fnnnd euperior to all olhiT works 
of its clans in many important features. The work is not only sold at a 
price which renders it available for all purposes of study and roanufactare, 
but in connection with the first series is so comprehensive that it forme 
a complete library of the subject. Th(^ plates are executed with a degree 
of finish never before attained in a similar work, and. in fnct, only rend- 
ered possible by the recent rapid advance in the art of color printing. 

N. B. Intending subscribent will note that to secure the Englinh des- 
criptive teTt, application ranst be made to J.-W. Bouton. It entail» no addi- 
tional cost and is much to be preferred, as it is free from (he purely tech- 
nical phraseolof^ present in both the French and the German Editions. 

A STUDY IN SOCIAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

Prostitution under the Regulation System 

French and English. By Yves Guyot (member of the 
Municipal Council of Parin) translated from the French by 
Edgar Beckit Truman, M.D. With 25 diagrams, post 
8vo, pp. 348, cloth. $3.00. London. 1884. «% Very 
limited edition published — and very few remaining un- 
sold. 

This remarkable book is dedicated to Mrs. Josephine Butler in the fol- 
lowing; terms'—'* I put this book under the protection of your name, not 
only us a testimony of the veneration in whicti I hold your charecter, and of 
the admiration which I feel for your intelligent labors, but also in order 
that women, sceiug it here on this fln>t page may all understand that this 
book may, and ought to be. rend by them. 

"Ignorance of the monstrous details of official prostitution and of its 
social consequences nlone, keeps up its existence. — When women, who as 
wives and mothers art^ the most interested in this question, perceive the 
influence which it exercises at every fireside ; when they see, that after 
having instituted official monogamous marriage, the 8tnte anthorises the 
police to organize a polygamy and a polyandry no le^s official, they will 
cease to bow before the aphorii'ms of the heirs of Chrysale, when these 
latter tell them that it would be indecent for women to look into these my«- 
teries.*^ 

7he Kabala Denudata. 

Translated into English. Containing the following 
books of the Zoliar :— 1. The Hook of Concealed Mystery. 
2. The Greater Holy Assembly. 3. The Lesser Holy 
Assembly. Colhiied with the oriirinal Hebrew and the 
liMtin text of Knorr de Rosenroth's ** Kabala Denudata.*' 
By S. LiDDEiiL Macgregor Mathers. Handsomely 
printed and bound in one vol. demy 8vo, price $4.00. 



NEW EDITION OF HIQGINS' OHEAT WORK. 

The Attacalypsis ; 

An alleinpl to draw aside Ihe Veil of the Saltic Isjs; or, 
• WD Inquiry into tlic Oiigin of JjiDguuges. Nations, and 



The iwKvif ul tbough nlhrr dngmiinc logic, ■nd the protnatid learning 
o(thpiiDi)iur,Bive the worh ■ iiiii|;i>liir Imp-irunce; aud in mhiiikliiK nge, 
w1i>-n man; thlnp formrrly eoD*idi.-rcd iniibi' hk pumIdk nnujr lulu the 
i^iMlowii uf IradiLiuii. th« student of compomlE^enijChAlcigy and tlipndi;ln of 
n-lHjiini and languagn *lll loi* upon HIgKint' Aucaljpi-lii ■■> hi* guide and 
luminur}' tUrough [he durknea* of dawDIn;; Klmte, 

Ancient Art and Mythology. 

The Symbuliral LungiiaKe of Ancient Art and Itlythol- 
Ogy. An Inquiry. By liiCHAitD Pavne Ks'kiht, au- 
thor of "Worship of Priapus." A new iiiilion. wilh 
IntTwluctlon, Nolce traDSlateu into Kuglish. iinil u new niid 
complctu Index. By Alexandek W'ildku, M.D. 1 vol. 
8vo. cloth, handsonieiy printed. f3.00. 

" N'oi only do thene Fiplanstioii* afford a he}' li> the religion and mrthol- 
ogy of \\:f anclcnti, but Ihrr aim enalili a mom Ihoroiigh uiidi>I»Uiidfug o( 
thcranoniiaiidiHinclpU'Hufilrl. It If well known that Nk laiuru<:rrcliwly 
alllml to Ihc other; Hlhal llie eynibuli^ni of ohich Ihc rellgioiii' eniblrma 

■tfle and derorBliun, Millie i-inbclll»liniviils, ax well aa the urt« of xcnllilure, 
palnllnji and t-ngravjng. Hr. Kulght lioa treuird Ihe Kuhject with nn emdl- 
llnii stid itigi'iiuTl/. and with vDCh Hmnr thai the htbor of Ihurc wlio cone 
aflrr hini mthcr add to tbc revulia of bis Invcf ilgathna ihao replace Ihom la 
Iniportunl gianlculam. Thelaboraof Cbampolllun. UuiweD. Idjard. BoDoml, 
the Kavllnhona, and ochrr*. cnmprlM bin di'dui-IlunH h> remnrkabl; ai U 
dla'lpale wbalirver of hi« aiwenlonB Ibst appeared fuiirifnl. Not only an thf 
wrltlngaar Greek and Rotnan ■iitbon' DOw more eaty In comprehend, but 
addlllnnal IIkIii hiw been af^jrded to a correct undi^ivlaiiding uf ttiecahuu of 
the Holj Scnpwre."— EWrocf/mm ^Uitor'i Prtfaa. 

The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysr 
teries. 

A DIsiscrlftiion, by Thohab Tat lor. Translnior of 
"Plato," " Plotinua, " Porphvry.'' " iHinb'iiehua." "Pro- 
clus." '■ Arist'itle," etc., etc. Third edition. Eililed, with 
Intrudiiclion, Notes. EtncndaliouN, and Qloosai'y, by Ai.£X- 
ANDKR Wilder, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $S.0O. 

In Ihc Myaterlea. Ilie dramaf acled a1 Elenrlx and nihpr xacred placea. 
wrre embodied the deeper Ihauehti and relii(loi» •Lntinienl of Ihe archaic 

tnrib under special can of G»d. for ihl« llfp and the fuinre. So holy and 

Inierinr were ibe doctrlnep connldered which bad be<-n tenriKil In Ibe :>anC 

tromtbetwaublrtxDt rtone. that II hw not lawful to uiier IIh-ui to ant 
What was seen and kamed eliwwberc might be admirable; but the 
d-r* of Biennis nnd Olymida had In them ibe somclhlni; divlnp. and 
frito obaerred Ihem were '- the cblldreii of Ood.'^ and Imaging Him In 
dnm, intuitive dlHemmenl. and love. 

The reader dealruns of getting the kernel of the doctrines of r 



The reader dealruns of getting 
Orphan ■. Eumalpa». and Ihelrlellow 
Xclectlci. will obtain InvalDahlr aid I 




THIRD EDITION. 

Ancient Pagan and Modern Clrnstiapi 
Synibolism, 

By Thomas Inman, M.D., author of "Ancient Eaitbs 
Embodied in Ancient Names," etc. Revised and enlarged, 
witli an Essay on Biial Worship, on "The Aj-syrian Sacred 
Grove," and otber allied symbols. By Joun Newton, ^, 

M.R.C.S.E.. etc. Third Edition, with two hundred IJlus- 
trations. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

This book cnntains in a natebell the peeence of Dr. Inman's other piibli- 
catiouft, and fiir the reader of limited meaiiH in jii(>t what he requires*. The 
Biibject of Hvinboli^in 18 ai* deep at huniaii thought and as broad in it< scope 
as huinauity itself. The erudite thinker findi* ii not only worthy of hirt t>eist 
euergic8, t)tit capable of taxhig them to the utmo»:t. Many peuH have been 
employed upon it, and it has never grown old. Dr. InrauirH viewt> are some- 
what peculiar; he 1ms concentrated nis attention to the idcat* wliich he be- 
lieves to underlie the symbolism of the most ancient periods, and can he 
t*^iced throtigh the autonomy of the Christian Church. He finds the relation 
which exisT9. and the antiquarian likewise, between A.vsluir and tiehovah, 
the Baal of Syria and the G(k1 whom Christians wor^hip ; and the mysleriea 
of the Sacred Grove, of which the Old TcMtament says so much, are unfolded 
and made K'usible to the common int^Hect. Scholars will welcome this vol- 
ume, and the religious retider will perut*e it^ pages with the profoundest in- 
terest. The symbols which cliamcterize worshiu constitute a study which 
will never lose its interest, so long as learning ana art have admirers. 

The yesus of History and the yesus of 
Tradition identified. 

By Geohgb Solomon. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. $2.00. 

The present age is remarkable for the rise and development of an ex- 
traordinaiy interest in the history of Jesus of Nazareth. The enthusiasm with 
which the subject is investigated has infected the scientific mJUid univentally, 
and the questions raised have agitated the thoughts and disturbed Uie 
dreams of people of nearly every niuk and class in the Christian world. 

Hitherto, the traditional accounts have only been explicated in a speca- 
lative interest. In thet>c pages tlie first attempt is made to introdnct^ the 
Christian world to Je^us. as known to history before his figure was distorted 
by popular belief. It is in no spirit of arrogance this taskls nndertaken. but 
rather of unfeigned surprise that the proof the author has to offer, though 
iflthin the reach of every one, is only now for the first time submitted to the 
light. That proof he commends to the candid consideration of the reader, 
conccnied only that the novelty of his premises may not prejudice their re- 
liability, and that his arguments may secure an impartial veroQct from an in- 
telligent public. 

NEW EDITION. 

Vanghans Hours with the Mystics, 

A contributicm to the History of Religious Opinion. 

New Edition, revised and augmented. 2 thick vols, post 

8vo, new cloth, uncut. $7.50. 

*4,* An entirely new edition of this valuable work, which has long been 
out of print, and very scarce. 

Contents: Introduction: Classification of Mystics; Christian Mysticism. 
Ac; The Bagvat-Gita* Mysticism of the Neo-Phitonists, Phiio. Plotiiius, 
Porphyry, Proclus; Mysticism of the Greek Church; St. Anthony. &c., 
My-ticit4m of the Latin Church; Clairaux, Bernard, St. Victor. Jkc; (Jerman 
Mysticism of the 14th Century; Amntein, Eckart. Henry of Nordlingen, 
Tauler. Nicholas of Basle, Heinrich Suso: Persian MysticifUi in the Middle 
Ages: Theo«ophv nnd the Age of the Reformation; Spanish My«tice; (^uletr 
ism; Mysticism in England : Emni.nel Swedenborg, Ac. &c, 
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ISIS UNVEILED; 

A Master Key to the Mysteries of Ancient 
AND Modern Scirnce and Theology. 

By H. P. Blavatskv, Ct. [responding Sccrclary of Ihe 
Theosophical Sociery. 2 I'c/j. Hoyaiivo, about \,%i»> friges, (lolk, 
$7.50. Fifl'i .'edition. 

■■Thii Inonul^ent!^^ work • • • Bbom ereiyihing MJaiing to magu:, 

"Itmjil bs acknowleJjfed tbat hIk a a mnaikaMc woman, who has 

j^oundi Ln quoLatiana frun a doit^n diflereal l3D^a;{cs. dol (or thv purpose 
of a vaia diipU^ of erudiiion, bii£ to aubstantiatc Iltr pecuLi^r vi?w5, « • * 

ra^kablp work will prorc of abaorbinj^ inlcrcat. • * s « i3L'ii.aDdA the 
carnitL attenliun of lUnkcn, and mEnu an analydc reading."— ^iCiin £i>n»- 

■' Ttie appearance of enidilion ii nupendoiis. Reference to and quota- 
tions from the most unknown and obscure wrilera in all languages atouod, 

deoily bctn mire than Bkimmed llirou[[h."— /iii.'.-/^it(m/. 

'noruncsotre-eiublishinzlhc Hermctk Philo«pby m a worlJwbichliliDdlir 

"Mj« remarltiblinio^k of ihe season."— Coin. ^lAvrfinr-. 

" Realera who have never made themselves acquainted with (he litera. 
tDR of layiticism and alchemy. Ihe volume wilUurnish the materials for an 
Imeresliuf still" — -- -'--■--■-' •--- .....__.,., 

"Tnsjrgiv. 
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miy be formed of the rarity and extent of its conii'nti when the index alone 
comprisM fifiy pages, and we venture nothing in sayine that such an index of 
■ubims W14 never befor.; compiled by any human bamg. * * * Hui tlia 

•ncient world."- /JoiVy Cra^kic. 

" The present work is toe fruit of her remarkable cotifK of education, 

■ni even t'j the rank of a bieroi^iant in tbe ctpi>si[ion of its mystic lore." — 
N. r. Triimmr. 

" On? who reads the bonk carefully through ought to know everylhing' 
of the marvelous and mystical, except, perhaps, the passwords. ' Isis' wiU 
(Upplemrni Ibe Anacalypsls. Whoever loves to read Godfrey HiKKins will 
be deli:(!itcd with Mme. Blavatski-. There is a great resemblance between 
ineir wurki. Both have tried harcl to tell everything apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptic. It is easy to forecast the reception of 'this BootT t^yiLh its striking 

}ecis which 1: notices and' handles, it is ()nc of the remarkable productions of 
tlie Cfniury ■— ,V. V. HtraU. 

3. W. BOUTON, Publiahar, 

J06 Broadway, New York, 
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EVENINGS WITH THE 

SKEPTICS : 

Or, Free Discussions on Free Thinkers. 

By JOHN OWEN, DD. 

I. Pre-Christian Skepticism. 
II. Christian Skepticism. 

t large vols, demy 8vo, nearly 5cx> pages each, cloth. $9.00. 

Headings of Chapters. 

Vou I. Introduction: General Causes 0/ Skepticism : Greek Skepticistm : 
The Eleaiic School ; Parmenides : Empedocles : Anaxagoras : The Sophists ; 
Soki'atet and the Sokratic School: Post-Sokratic Skrpticisnt: Hebrew ami 
Hindu Skeptifism. 

Vol. II. Twofold Truth : The Skepticism 0/ St. Augustine : Semi-Ske^ 
iicism 0/ the Schoolmen : Erigina : Abelard : Aquinas: William 0/ Ockam : 
Raymund 0/ Sabiende : Cornelius Agrippa. 
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Tlie primary intent of the author of this work was to fill, however xm.- 
perfectly, what he co;isidered a gap in the history of philosophy. Since the 
publication of Staudlin's well-known monograph on the subject (Leipzig, 
Z794), no work has appeared in modem literature having for its object a com- 
plete and impartial history of Skepticism. Attempts have been made both in 
Uermany and France to supply what has generally been recognized as a 
want^ but they have either been partial, as in the case of Dr. Tafel's work, or 
abortive, as in the projected works of M. M. Bartholoness and Emile 
Saisset. ' ' 

From, the Christian Union. 

*^ This remarkable work has been in preparation for several srears, and is 
evidently the fruit of unusually wide research, and of the mature and patient 
thought of a mind naturally ntted for abstruse speculation, equipped with 
generous learning, and resolute in the application of co-ordinating principles 
over an immense historic scope. We can strongly commend it as, in the 
fields of Greek and Hindu speculation, a conspec:us helpful to the pupil ia 
philosophy, and worthy of the attention of the advanced investigator. It is 
lull of suggestivencss and rich in subtle thought, — revealing occult lines 
connecting distant thinkers and seemingly antagonistic systems ; indicating^ 
great drifts and tendencies of nations and periods ; illustrating with many 
curious items the historic attitude of men whose names are the world's herit- 
age. 

From the Literary World. 

" For breadth and depth of view, for freshness and strength of thought* 
for animation of style, and for the right kind of ' popularization,' these 
volumes have no equals in the English language. No student of philosophy 
and no one desirous, as so many are in these days, to know what philosop'iy 
has to say about the great problems of life, will, do well to pass chem by/' 

From the N. V. Times. 

** There is a prodigious amount of sound learning here brought into aa 
orderly and serviceable shape, and we can well believe that such a worthy re- 
sult can only have been attained after many years of the most patient study 
and research. Mr. John Owen has his reward in having produced a work, 
which, if peculiar in tome respects, stands yet alone in Ui special branch." 

J. W. BOXJTON, PabllBher, 

706 Broadway, N. Y. 



Payne Knighfs JVorship of Priapus. 

A Discourse on the Worship of Priapus. and its con- 
nection witli the M3'stic Theology of the Ancients. By 
KiCHAKD Payne Knight, Esq.' A new edition. Tc 
which is added an essay on the worship of the generative 
powers during the mi(ldle Ages of Western Europe. Il- 
lustrated with 138 ehgravings (many of which are full- 
page), from Ancient Gems, Coins, Medals, Bronzes, Sculp- 
ture, Egyptian Figures, Ornaments, Monuments, etc. 
Printed on heavy toned paper, at the Chiswick Press, 
1 vol. 4to, half Roxburghe morocco, gilt top. $<J5.00. 
"R. P. Knight, the writer of the Jr^i ' Eueay.* wan a Fellow of the 
Royal Soci<^y, a member of the BritUh Parliament, ont) one of the moet 
learned antiquarieH of his time. His museam of Phallic objects iat now most 
carefully prenorved in the London British Muiieam. The pocoiid ' Ei?i«ay,* 
bringing our knowledge of the wornhtp of PriRpu» down to the pret^nt time, 
BO as to include the more recent di(icoverie» throwing anr light upon the 
matter, ia fiaid to be by one of the moeit dit*tinfrait*hed Engfi8h antiquarieet — 
the an thor of numerous works \«hich are hold in hieh esteem. He was as- 
sisted, it is understood, by two prominent Fellows of the Royal Society, one 
of whom has recently presented a wonderful collection of Phallic objects to 
the British Museam authorities." 

Dr. Imnatis Ancient Faiths 

Embodied in Ancient Names; or, an Attempt to trace 
the Religious Belief, Sacred Kites, and Holy Emblems of 
certain Nations, by an Interpretation of the Names given 
to Children by Priestly Authority, or assumed bv Prophets, 
Kincs, and Hierarchs. By Thomas Inman, if.D. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Engravings on Wood. 2 vols., 8vo, 

cloth. $20.00. 

" Dr. Inman 's present attempt to trace the religions belief, peered rites, 
and holy emblems of certain nations, has opened up to him many hitherto 
nnexplored fields of rej>earch, or, at least, fields that have not been ovcr-culti- 
vatea, and the result in a Liost curious and miscellaneous hanest of facts. 
The ideas on pha linm developed in a former volume receive further extension 
in this. Dr. Inman, as will be seen, does not fear to touch subjects usually 
considered sacred in an independent manner, and some of the results at 
which he haw arrived nre such as will undoubtedly startle, if not sho<k, the 
orthodox. But thi?» i** wlmt the author expects, and for this he has thoroughly 
prepared himself. In illustration of his peculiar views he has ransacked a 
vast variety of historical storehouses, and with great trouble and at a consid- 
eniblc co^r he places tfie conclusions at which he has arrived before the 
world. With the arguments employed, the majority of readers will, we ex- 
pect, disagree: even when the facts addnced will remain undisputed, their 
application is frequently inconsequent. In showing the absurdity of a nar- 
rative or an event in which he disbelieves, the Doctor is powerful. No ex- 
pense has been spared on the work, which la well and folly illostiated, and 
contains a good index.*'— Bool;Mtf0r. 

i World Masonic Register; 

I Containing Name, Number, Location, and Time of Meeting of 

every Masonic Lodge in the World, etc., also every Chapter, Coune^ 
and Commandery in the United States and Canada, Date of Organ- 
ization, etc., and Statistics of each Masonic Jurisdiction, &c. By 
Leon Hyneman. Portrait, thick 8vo, pp. 666, cloth. $2.00. 
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The Occult World; 

OcculliiiD snd iie Adept?,— The Tbeosopbicil Society,— Recent 

Occult Plienomena,— Teauhing* of (X^cult Thilosophy. By A. P. 

SiDDett, Aiitbor of "Esoteric Buddtiivm." SKoni Editvyn. I Ttd. 

\1faa, cloth. 11.00. 

Tlierp is n (ctaool of PbiloeopfaT still iDeil«tenc» of which Uod«m (;iiUun 
bus lOft right. QlimpKB ol il are diKxruItilf In the aDclrnt pbiloMphiee. wlUi 
wblrh all HncHled neu in famniBr, but Ihete are b»nll> nior<^ iDirJIIglule 
tlmn fnsnKDiMOC rorgailcn ecnlpUUi-.-~lrs» to, for np compreiiend the liuuuD 

nemllngtoibeiriilbcominadoi™ innBfnim'piiioor Pythnpr '-- 



Side IJrtt*. neterltae.os. msr roibls ni to decipher pucii 
11 ibe iDTtatlgitioti. 






Cooper's Archaic Dictionary; 



BIOGRAPHICAL. HISTORICAL and MYTHOLOQICAL, froin 
tho A^sj'i'ian, Kgvpiian and Etrugcao Hon urn puts atid Pupyii. Bj 
W. R, Cooper. ThitU 8vo, pp. 668, new cloth. JH.OO. 

Tlif nuihiir linn lind ttie ca-ap(TBIlDn of Dr. Birch, Rct. A. H. Bajcc, Ou»sa 
NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 

Monumental Christianity ; 

Or the Art and S.vmboliiini of tbe PrimiUfe Church, BsWitDenes 
and Teachers of t!ie one Cutholic Faith and Practii-e. B; John P. 
LuNDr, Prexhyler. Second ildition. ] vol. demy 4to. Beauli- 

fullj- printed on r^tiperior paper, ivitb over 2nO il1u!<trntiuiig through- 
out the text, Hnd numerous large fuldiug plates. Clutli, gilt top. 

»t' —rbi- attempt to do ]a«licc to each > ptodisy of mearch. sacfa an 
accnmuluilon of labor mid FitrrloD of rhonglit in ibe LolumuH ofa ii<!W«piipcr 
»oui<l be qoiio liniw^a ble. Ttic Fiiideat, corions bb to the devplopmeni of 

falib o: Uw p:n«nt, wlil fliid aiupli^ lood In Lbcn' pugra. Tbe Tiuti'-'UDt 
will dlworer available material to rtiengihen and eiLii nd tbe bnln-nrka of 
Itauge'iMD, and lUeordiDirjr reader will we ibal absorbing amoaement can 
be blended wlMiaenvable inilnirtioii In the doii 111'- appeal to ^he eye and to 
the bi'art. thnnieh lu ]etler-pre*e end ItHil itetnllODS.*'— fivninff JUdi/, 

'■ Wlien. intleed. we H)' (bat from beglDning to end ihh book will crr- 
talnl; be found 10 poreeu a powerfol Intere-' to the csrefnl etndcnt. and tha^ 
III InHiivnre tor ^ood cannot fail to be ronaldeiible. we in noitiM eiaj^nte 

which the BCiroD baa piodDL-ed."— ,Viif Yart nmtM. 

Medical Economy during the Middle 
Ages, 

A CoNTitiBU'rioN TO THE UisTORT Or EoROrtjiN Uoiiat-B. from tlM 
tiiDC of the Roman Empire to the Close of tbe Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, by GEO. K. FOllT, Author of the " Eatl^ Hislorj, and 
Atil<q<iiliit uf FreeniaatniTy." A haadsume volutoe, demy Sro, 
pp. Jiitt, wi;h Imlui, tc. 8vo, cloll JR.OO, 
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Bible of Humanity ; 

By Jules Micheuet. auilior of •' The Hietorr of Prance," 
" Priests, Women, aiid Fuiniliua," '" L' Amour, etc Trans- 
laieil from the French by V. CALifa. 1 vol. 8w, doSh. 

%3.m. 

"Hlf Hi**«([f ffiimoiil(»l« »!«r(!»eplc In prow. The BrtiM-biftorUin, 

rkcn awJiy the rcudiT whh puch nai^Jil flight uf lou^kU'^Uon lu a^o#t lo malce 
faiinj^lddv." — LiiTvtuH^t UntBemal IH^tumary- 

A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME TO ANCIENT FAITHS, 

Ancient Faiths and Modem. 

A Disnertalioii upon WorsLip^, Lf^uiidH. and Divinillea 

in Ceiitrul hdcI 'Western Asiit. Enropi^. iiad ElHewlicre, 

before tLe CLrUlian Em. Showing tbeir Keluiioiib to 

Beligioua tuatoms as they now exist. ■ By I'houah Im- 

Ttxa. M.D., author of "Ancient Faithii Embodied iu AQ' 

cient Names," etc., etc. 1 vol. 8vo. eioth, 1^.00. 

Thli> work la nuMt aptlr ciprcued bjr the title, uid the BuUior, who !■ 

one or nur DiiMt Iranrnl and nicumplinhrd modi'm arilen, hu dunu ampte 

jaetlce lo his tubject. llu iitUh boldli into BJiuliviird-a cloML lllll« recking 

wbathet he rhall Iliid ■ ghwl, ekrhnciii, or •llviu); hiHtig: and he lella luverj 

bhinUx u>d explicitly Wiiat be ban «'itDe»>ed. t^reral yeira «luce hvgavolo 

IbB laamai imtiiMii tn»\itK on AncitHl Faitlu EmtoduJ in AtKitat Jiama, 

In vbidi vrre dbvlored Itie Ideu uiidw'l.vinit the old worid rellEloUf, uhI the 

* hieroglyphleiil eimbDhi vmpiotnl in tbe Eael. Tlie priiiHinl vohime 

fviittinh* Uml wiirlE. eLiboniteii nton; perfectly tbe IdeAH Incic wt forth, 

new Uieli mlBtUiiiii lo the futlh*. wurrhtp. and rvliKluue dOKmu of 

■oppoiiBd Ibal none wunlil vxlHt, botnylng vlther ■ ■IniiUr urigtn or analo- 
gous modeH of thinking and reHK>uliw among natloiii and peup1e« widely 
■part in nee. country and period of hMury. The auttior la bald and ofteit 
nrong in bl» eipnw^nnf. rrom tbe Intensity of his convicHonr, but tbli 
nrvealo deepen tbe lnuire»tlD hinanolect. Those who have read hla former 
works vith lulianmec will greet Ibia Tolome with a cordial trtlcome; and all 
vhodoire Ii> nndcnianil the nriiiinal ri'liiiiaD* of mankind. Ilie Idean which 
lie back of the reveUllon* of HuTy Scripture, and particularly, tboiie who are 
ftateaiily (hocked wbin they come III ninlact with teii(iment» with which 
Ibey have not been familiar, will Inil iliie book foil of eutertalDinent aa well 

lover oi knowledge will give hi» labor a welcome which few of our tDodeni 
■ulhon receive. 

The Royal Masonic CycloPcedia 
Of His - . .. 

NRTR H 

»7.00. 

Tbe moit complete and valnable work of teterenec (bat baa ever been 
pTi-Hnlrd lo the Craft. 

—Fntmama't VHnmUU. 

" The Editor boa lailrbed macb reading and laiior on bla aubjt-ct."— 
Suiiaai/ TitiUJ. 

■■ A deeply-loimed work for tbe benedl of Frvemasona."— i>iiMt(A«n' 

■■ Yoiir new work in eicellcnt."— Bra. W. R Vp'.ioDMJB, M.R,, O 8.D. 
"Bvidencee Broni.ideral.le niiioin.t of hard w,.ik nllk.. in rvfc-ntrh and 
etady, . . . and we can honestly and pincen-lj ,.uy vie widb fratemaUy all 





Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich 
Heine, 

By William Stigand. With Portrait. 2 large voIb. 
Jumy 8vo, clolh. |3.75. 

Regiinliiis Hvine aa n wit and hnniorlM alone, bia Mylngs and opinlona 
bale ■chunauiTl tailed in Ihe blilmyaf IHeriiiiR. We believe li wa> M. 
Tbixn ivlio mid ttmi he tnu tlie wtui»l Ftenchman flnce Vnluiie. and, in 
Ilia pouer of (lie ip]ilicullon or wit, and in t&* readineea \i\Va II. lie cetulni^ 

he could lie Id turn as tender ue Sterne, nnii is pa'vjge and gnive sa S»ifl! 
He uaanapable. loo, of (m-ilnghlabiinuirand Ii<i>pnelT7t(itp-theT in a man- 
ner of wbichnootherwriurwaa capable In iheamnrdccne, with llie eicep- 
tlon of AiietnphaiiFa. for whlcb miMin. prDbnbly. a» well ui for the political 
me vbicii he raadr or bi» aatirical powen-, occarlon waa Uken la oil blm tbe 
Gemmu ArlMophanea. No one certHluIr ever paieed M gracelnlij, and irtlh 
...-h -1.11.1111,. ... ^._ .. 1.. t .i„ ... ■ — . eulllBK tbe while m 

The Obelisk and Freemasonry, 

ACCORDING TO THE DISCOVERIES OF BEL- 
ZONI AND COMMANDER GORRtNGE. ALSO, 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN EGYPTIAN SYM- 
BOLS AND THOSE DISCOVERED IN AMERICAN 
MOUNDS. BY JOHN A. WEISSE, M.D. Wiih col- 
ored and plain ill u«tral ions, Ibe Hieroclyplin of Ihe 
American and Englisli Obelisks, aDd TraDslaliona id 
English by Dr. B. Bikch. I ri>l 8vo, liaDdsomely 
printed on thick paper, cloth, extra. |S.OO. A cheaper 
edition in paper cover. $1.00. 

Tllia TOtmne will be found lo cnnUIn, In a condensed form, a great 

(be Dbellak which baa Insl reached ciiir abnrea. but alaa regarding ail tho 
other Iwenlr-nlne iibellak* now in eilaU'nce. 

It give* a complete liiFtor; of I licir origin, mndeof piecutlan und engl- 

NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 

The Rosicrucians. 

Their Rites aud Mysteries, with Chanters on the An- 
cient Fire and Serpent WoriihipperB, und Eitpla nations of 
the Mystic Symbiila I'cpresenlea in the Monuments and 
TalismaDS of the Prlniffival Philosophers. By Haroravk 
jBNNTKGa Secund E<lition, revised. corri'Clcd and en- 
larged. Illustrated with upwards of 800 Engravings. 1 
vol. Post 8vii. cloth, extra. %%.m. 

•a> " Will be iiarful la peraoii' Inlerealed In the atiiilj of aymbolinni 
and coinparnllve rBllEiun, iii numiriuatlaia. and, in a lea« degree, lo diidenn 
of ancient arehilrcliire. Mr. Jeimingx hM devnb^ tweiitv-elgtac yenra 10 

lUhed acconnts uf the frutcrnily, eiltier In EliSUrti ur the lorvlgn langilugct. 
which be ban found lo be ignnmnl and prrliialcFd, and gi'neniilv dnwn fn-m 
■ alngle aoiirce. be haa Ibe milhorlty dou Uilew of an eipert. lll» own woik 
la chli-flr a hlatory of Ihe ■Icbemial*. with a aympaihetlr' luid enihuolai^ic ei- 
poKltlnn of the Latin writlDii or tbe great BngHah Rorlcmcian. Robert Ft — * 
..... ., . ... ._., ..i.._..,__j^|j e^piuna, •> ' -^~ 

, _.. —jarapllon of power to produce 

gold and ^rolone life ta curlonalf Ingeaioua In lis air of aunctly KientlOo 



wba died In VIS!, and ia Incldentdiy exphinatory of Pae*" •">■! Cbi 

aymbola. Thecbapteraon Bre and eemcnt wort'-'- j— ._..... — 

vated, and Ihe defenieof the Koatcnidan caai 



Origin, Progress, and Destiny 

of the English Language 

and Literature. 

By JOHN A. WEISSE, M.D. 
I vol., 8vo, 700 pages, cloth, (5.00. 

The object of this work, to which the author has devoted his time and 
labors for thirty years, is : x. To lay before the English-speaking populations-, 
in both hemispheres, the real origin and progress of their langiiage. 2. T(? 
make the coming generation realize the superiority of their idiom over others, 
as to the refinement and vigor of its vocaoulary, clearness of diction, sim 
plicity in grammar, and directness in construction. 3. To show the inconsist- 
ency of so-called English orthography. 4. To suggest a method to write and 
print English as it is pronounced, and remove the Tew remaining irregulari- 
ties from its grammar. 5. Last, To stimulate the English-speaking millions 
all over the globe, so to simplify the uttering, writing, and printing of their 
language as to make it a desideratum for univcrs^J adoption. 

*^ The author has analyzed the philosophy of language by a new method, 
80 thorough, that the deepest scholar cannot cut a flaw in it ; so clear that a 
school-boy of fifteen can comprehend it." — Philadelphia Press. 

" We have before us a volume of value, and of real interest to every 
scholar. Its title describes it well, but an examination is needful to show 
with what patience, industry and skill the author has spent his strength and 
time, &c." — N. Y. Observer. 

" A work of unique and curious interest."— J90f/<7« Journal. 

"We heartily commend the work to the Educational authorities of 
America, who will find it a useful work of reference, and a text-book of great 
value for their higher classes. "—A''. K Herald, 

" A book of more interest than this to the teacher, the philologist and the 
general student, has not been published n a long time. The great harmony 
and interesting facts of this book make ic a rare historic contribution to phil- 
ology." — Cincinnati Commercial. 

** Dr. Weisse's survey of the growth of our language and literature from 
1600 to 1878, is a comprehensive and masterly one. and his analysis of the 
former at different periods is very interesting and valuable." — Afilbourne 
Argus. 

" Dr. Weisse has made a valuable contribution to English literature, 
as well as to philolojj^, and has written a book which will interest not only 
scholars, but all cultivated persons. ♦ • ♦ ♦ We have passed the limits 
of an ordinary review and have been unable to mention some of the most 
interesting things in this curious book."— C4»V/?^ Tribune. 

" In conclusion we must express our sympathy with Dr. Weisae, whose 
learned industry deserves for many reasons a very high commendation. He 
has treated his subject in an ample and comprehensive manner." — National 
Quarterly Ret'ie^v. 

" Dr. John A. Weisse, the eminent German-American Philologist, gives 
to the world a t>ook that bears witness at once to his German erudition and 
to his practical American experience. A certain vivacity sparkles in the in- 
teresting chapters of literary history, w^ith which he relieves his compara^ 
tively dry philological statistics." — Evening Express. 

" A work which will certainly command attention, has lately been pub- 
lished by Bouton, under the tilie Origin, Proffress and Destiny of the Eng- 
hsh Languace and Literature, by John A. Weisse, M.D. The scope of the 
author's undertaking is almost encyclopaedic, etc.. etc."— ^V. K. Sun. 

"The investigations comprise a most comprehensive and exhaustive 
chronicle of the gradual evolution of our language from »hc early tongues of 
western Europe by the process of assimilation and accretion."— M )'. Daily 
Graphic. 

' The work is one of great interest. Its conclusions are extremely inter- 
esting, and the processes by which they are reached are very suggestive," 
etc . —Evening Post. 



Edition de luxe et d'amateuh. 
The History of Ancient Art, 

Translated from tbc Gerronn nf JoLti WiackclmnDn. 
B; O. Henri Lodge, M. U. With life of Ibe iiulhor pre- 
fixed. Four volumes royal qiiario. Priuled on lieavy 
caleadertMl paper, by baud-press, in the most careful 
manner, and illustrated witik porti'ait. and proof impree- 
siotis of a series of Geventy-flve fiue engravings In oulline, 
exliibillng some of Uio most notiilile examples of classic art. 
,*a Edition of 0[ic liundi'cd copies only, eacli being num- 
bered. Price, tor tlie four v.ils. 4lo in Portfolios, |15.00 
(pub'd a,'. $40.00). Having eSocted Ihe purchiise of the few 
remaining copies on large paiier, willi proof plati's, ()f Ibis 
lalfsl and twat edition of Winckelmaun's great wovk. 1 
take pleasure in otTering them — for a sliort lime unlj; — at a 
reduction from originaf price of publication— reserving the 
privilege of advancing the price from lime to time as tlie 
stock Uicomus reduced. Prompt iMiicrs ai'e necessary, in 
order to secure copies at the terms now offertd. 
StndenlB of jinclent art wmA no Introduction xd Dr. Lnigc't translitlon 

IDE Bniihafa traDBllllon ; It hu long held an bonorcd poxiUnn an ■ etandanl 
work. The Bni voJanie wu orie.iUHlly published iii IMS : other volameii 

plela rorm from IbvnrciM of LlltJe, Btowd A Co., Boalun. This edition wu« 
soon vxhiiuBIrd. and copieH of the fnnr vol*, gvo. Bommnnded acrmxldrnble 
premium orer tb« price of jiuliltcation. and wcw in be had oiily al long inler- 
nlteveniic the advanced OBure. 

The present Issue le much mperlor lo 
■peclB. It pnverve* tbe tfil wlCbont condem 

latloni or Oernuin, Frencb and Italian oritlca IncreSH tig vime aliove all 
others. Tipagraphiciillr, the volumes approacb perfection, the I^rRe Paper 
edition beliiK iirlntedentlrclxon a hand prew atereiiteoat. Extra tillre hiTe 

addhw addllional lIluitratlooB, to which porpow tbe work is admirabl; 

■' ' The HlfloTT of AnclPUt Art,' Hhlcb I have nndertaken In wril»." 

■us Winckelnwnn, ■■ In nol a mew cbrc-'-' ■-- —■' ' - 

which m'ciirred wllhin ibcm. 1 uh' ihi 

HlliMiipt lopre*cnla«}i>len). In Ihe flnt part— Ibe Treatise on the Art al 
Ancient Nailunii— I haieKiUKhi lonieeule Ihisdertifa In repinl lo tbcart of 
cavh nation Indlvldaully, hut apceiallT In reference lo ihat of the Greek, 
The seoind part coiitalnm the Hrslory of Art in » more limlli-d senne, Ihat la 
to say, »!• far aa external clrcnnwiaiieea were cuncemed. but only in reference 
U> Ibe Greeks and RomaDs. In both parts, however, the urlnclpal oblecl 
Is Ibe I'luentlsl of art. on which Ihe btslDry of the indlvijuil artists lias 

ehniiBc nnd downf'nli of »rt, taRethnr wiib Ihe differenl slfles of nnllpns, 

'■ wophy of art ue well as u deseriplion of atl oliiecH, tr 
.1.. , , .||j, guj j^ pblliwopbei 



IVInckelmann'a Krsnt work conbilnii. Bol Ihe phlli>sopher has 
-"■■' ~Uh [be eyei of (he urlif" — ' ' •■■'- ■■■ ■ •■■•■•■••- 

inch to say ibat. despite ilie prof^re^B 



ikud at beam, wiih [be eyei of Ihe orlisl and lover, while the iii'defsiji- 
IH plodding Indnslri of (be mtlenl Qennan vcbolar never falls him la Ul« 



aiibject." 



r. bis work rt>uiBlni 
lay the toundaUoas of a broad anil 




AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON COSTUME, BY M. 
RiCINET. AUTHOR OF "POLYCHROMATIC 
ORNAMENT," ETC. 

Ze Costume Historique. 

Illustrated with SOO plates, 800 of wbjch arc in colors, 
gold nnd silver, and 300 in tinted litbiigrapliy (Cutnaleu). 
Ei^eculed in the flneHt style of tlie art. by Messrs. Didot& 
Co., of Paris. Representing aulbentic examptva of tlie 
Costumes nnd Ornaments of ail Times, among all Nations. 
With numerous choice specimens of Furniture, Oruamental 
Metal Work, Olsaa, Tiles. Textile Fabrics. Arms and 
Armor. Useful Domestic Articles, Modes of Transport, etc. 
With eiplahatory Niiticea and Historical Disserlatiuns (in 
French)- By M. A. Racinkt, author of "Polyoliromslic 
Ornament." To be issued in 30 parts. Smitll 4to <T 1 Sx8 
1-3 inches), (4.50 each. Folio, large paper (1! l-2xle 
Inches), in cloth portfolio, (Q.OO each. No orders received 
except for the complete work, 

Eiicll part vrlll comoinHt pistes, 15 In colon and 10 InllDicd II ttiograptiy. 
Upon complcltnn of tb« work the price will be nXaei W per cent. 

" The Held sunejed conaliU) not odIt of cogluniea proppi. bnt ot 
■rmi, armor. driiiliiiiu.Yei-elii, oblecw med In the eervlco of ihe eliHrcli, 
model or tianipurt. hsniraii. heao-^ear nnd tnodeg of drnwlng the hair, 
dnmei'tlc Interior!, and funiUQre, In the ordinary acceptation ol the term. 
Kacli pkte le to be accompanied with an eiplanalory Ivxt, and there will ba 

the cninpk'te^t encjrcJopiedlaB of llie ttorl thai hntt ever appenred. ... A 
ehiirmlti); tule hu pr»idul on-r tbe aelectlon of the gnlijrct. and the 

Hll^miV Is II handled. . . . NorcientlOc airaniienieni l^'^.wrved'in l^e 
order In which the »ui>iecti are pre»ented. We hiive iinclenl Eiiyiil. A"yrla. 
Romp. OreMe, India. Eiitihic In the middle HigH. nod trcim ttu' HriH'iiih to 
Iba clfihUealh centuries. Jiijian. Tniker, Svris, Rninla. and l>olaud, mixed 
■p for the pcen-ul, hb If the work were an illii:-trBled report of a fuiicy hall ; 
and to moat of ua, [he gay parnde. as it rolls along Is none the Itwt plearant 
fortht»wnnioroidec.'^-«M«nrr'( Mmttd^. 

■'Thaiiame of PInoiD Oidot hvo., of Pari*. >■ auch > Kiunnlrp of 
mechanlcul Fxwnllan In a hocife. thm it a polBcleut lo i-tatr that Li Vtulvm* 
mifurloiK 1* fully on apprwltb any of tbe former polillcatinu* of ihifdla- 
tlDgnUfn-d hnnna. In addUlmi to itx other reatnrea. Uila mirk had nnmenma 
illurtrathnu. giving rratoraiiuna of Boman, Grrelt. and Bayptlnn lnti»ior«. 
In fact, ihe worli ia concelvrd on h htrue plan. ai:d wilt hi- Ainnd mnol ni->-lni 
l» Uiv nrtli't. With pach a book m a refereno'. xoine of thit giaring incon- 
al'renciiB' wc aitll nx from time to lime on the etage. where iierkmi. aa to 
eoainmi', wMue hondreda of yeaiv apart, are terrilily mixed up. oilglit he pre- 
vented, und the nnitlc* Hivid. The DnbliBhers have hnd the excellent Idea 
of rrdaclug the >l(e of ^he IIIOHtnitlanit. ao aa lo hring the price of thit 
piclnnv cydopiedla of the COHlnmeof the world nithin the means of Ihemoea 
prudent Iwiot-hnjer."— A'. ¥. DaUt Timet. 

" A new work on cnaintne, moal oxpenpive lo the (wbliiiher. and cheap 
to the ajbacrlliere. Partt I.. II., and III., with Iwenlvjive plclaree In each, 
■re ready. Wu hnvs -minoiely eurolued Ihem. and Ond ilwm worthy of 
great praise both far i^neral rxceilena'a of eiecntlnn and lor iha recondite 

lector QUHter of a ^reat many picinrini fad* and llln'iratlonB whosi- oriiina) 
•onrces are hard even lo aee, and Impossihit to become posaeued 01."— 




A Day in the Life of a Child. 

Uneiaurn6e d'cnfiinL Com positions tnedilcs par Adrien 
Mauib. 20 superb plates repriiiluced in fncsimile of the 
artist's skutcijes by tlio Uciin^mvure proce>s uf Dujnniin, 
with Hii intrnducllon by I^dward Strahan. Smnll foliii 
tastefully bound. $4.00, The bright nnd cburnijair work 
of ADitiEH Marie. " Uue JouinSe d'Enfimt," bavincr Lad 
a miLgniflccnt siicceas in Pnini^, is now prcBcntcd, with Ihe 
((loss of novelty Hlill upon it, to Anierieau child -I overs. 
What piirent. wliat iofaDt could resist au appeal so dull- 
cutely true to llie life, so adapted to the wurniest recto^ni- 
tion of eviTyborty ? Family joys and cares arc alike the 
world over, aca the Imndred inimitable loiiehes which 
reveal the insrincls anil caprices of clilldlioud will make 
theac pictures iis obvious to ;i trnusEitliinlic [iiiblic iir tr> a 
French, one. There never was a seriesof child Bkelcliea 
which went more straight to Uie beurt 

" It Is no eiaggcrntlnn In my (hat In nitDmliw** no other cnllnlion oT 
ptctnnt o( children \t worthy i>f mentiun liFpidp tbii. "nie iirli«t dlihilni 
uswbwwIm : (here Is nolii bli of droptry. btk-s-lirac or other KnEuiiiiiim of 

and drrss. hnwover. la reiiurk»hlu ; I'hince phmosriiph conLJ noi oich ihe 
'■ fwrel diaonlcr '■ of Jiiveiiilr ailire moie iccnnilfly limn hw U. Marie> 
peucll. >ilUioii|[h hiindrrdK nf »ni«tt know, to Ibelr oorrow, thnt no woik it 
mor-' dillleiiU~iiol rrvn tliil of ekelchlni; a hom In npld mniinn. The 
fHiti^eof tlie book i> u nntrtle i» t^i- Innde. "UneJoiirn«e d'Enfiinl" 
Kill niidnnliiedlj' be recngnlxed at once Re Jnil the hook to prcseni to 
enthuahialic yonuB mathen- nnd oU ouei." 

Herculanum et Pompd, 

Recufil g6ii^ral des pelnlures, bronics, inoaiiques, &c., 
decouverls Jilsqu'i cc jour et ippr'nlults d'apris lous les 
on vragcH publics jiisqii'a preseniavec iiotexle explicatif de 
5L Barre, with upwaiiia of 700 fiueeDgravinirs in outline. 
. H vols. Inipl. Uvo, French boards, uncut. $40.00. Paris, 
DIdot. 

.*, Thin I* the moiti complete work on'he dlKarfripsnl HcRiilanenm 
and PoniH'ii. eihii'iiina nil th- PuinliiisB. Dronu'i. Mlritntnter. Ac, biih.-rlo 

wbli-h lure not |>revioiu>l)'%p|ieii[>:d.~Vol. VIII. coiiali-u of the Uuisi 
Seoati, and la iucliwcd In ■ ca>«. 

Examples of Modem Etching. 

Kdileil, witli notes, by Philip Oii.heut Hamkrton, 
Editor of tbo "Portlolio.'' Twenty plales, by Biilfoiirier, 
Qodincr, Br.tcqiiemotid, Chiitlock, Fl:imeng, ?eyen-Perrin, 
Seymour linden, Ilamerton, Hcneltine, La^ullli-'rtnie, 
J.iLlaiino. Legros. Lucms, Palmer, Itnjon, Veyv^isat, etc. 
The lext beautifully printed on lieavy paper. Folio, taste- 
fully bound in cloth, full gilt. io.OO. 

" Anions the conlriiis of Ihln choice volume, may he menilnnocl Thi 
La-ughlMi Pirlrait o/' N'mbranrU. hy Flnmi'ni! : TiHetenham Ci'irt/i. by 
fleymmir linden ; Antd Siiamard. by Leeru. ; Tlir Ila>i-A Slitla .Vomina, 
by Bmeq^i'inoiid ; TAt Thamet at EUhinenii, by Lalauoe i 7^ Firrtboal, 
by Veyiuiiut," Ac., ±c. 



I 
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yones' (Owen) Grammar of Omatnent. 

A. series of U3 ciqiiisildy coloreil plHtes. execuWd in 
ehromo-IUbo)!Tiipliir. ompnaing 3.000 I'XHiniiles or tbo 
decoration of nil h^s nnd Dutionti, witli (l(?srri|>llTe leltcr- 
pn^sB, illustraleil wUti woodciiU, Folio, Imunil in clotb. 
gilt L-dgcB, $80.00. At Ihci miiilrrnle prkn nt vrbich il b 
nonr oScreil, tile work is lii-ou)i;l>t witliiii tho rcnch nf 
Artists. Arcliilpcta, Designers. A.n Wovkors. nuil Studentt 
of uvery Itnmcli of l.)i-imnienlal Art. Tha wort aW.J. 
oddrcteei luelr to a stJil litrBor chiiu of the pablic, wlUh;V 
wilboat having profeuslaJiiiT iiceil of its ItAchin;^, h»f«V 
ret un eiilighu-ncil sympiilliy willi thciUmutiful, niirl wotiM'^ 
D(! gifkil to possirsB. n-t ail iiid to the pnu:li(?u of illiiinittallng 
and other acconiplisliinents of r, like cli^gant chAraclDr, or 
US a decoration tu iLeir drawing^roota tible, lUis record of 
an ot so miiiiy couDtrJua and pcriodH. 

Brillat-Savarin. 

A hnudhook of siislronomy. (PhTSiologio da Doflt.) A 
n'lw iinii (-iiinpleii! Knglisb IrunHlaiion. bnndsomuly printed 

on briivy vitlnin pHpcr nnd illnstnited with fiFty-tbreu 
cbMrmi'iC'iy i-M'^-niprl .i.'liin;- fr.im orijjfiiai designs by 
AdOM'^ I. m m /k, \ iIinI; vii|ririii', Svo. vellUDI, cloth, 

unciil. ?'■■ ii<i [SSL VA\\\ .n 1 In! Ill iwoliundred oouiea. 

A full :iii'i <'><iii|ii<'i'- ! '11.^1 i~l> 1 1 iii-Uiiioii. iKuiilifully tllua- 

IrnU'd. <>l iUi:ii ;■ .'.>h-.iil.nv.l ^i-i iiii'<im|>nrably tlie complet- 

est ess»y no rho )t>nilietica of the dinner table. 

" Tlifl Phy,U<U>git du OoOl," rrat niilillilwd KmiB limn In tho mr ISS. 

and ran rsi'ldl]' iHrminli Hvo or fis sdJdcniB, Ixnldva rvprlnu. In Bi^lRiUIP. 

In gmt ih>imi coiitliU in the rliigDlar miiTure er wk tinmor, lamina 

•ad tnowledn or ilip wot\i--toiu molt, inocdoliw, [ngnnloai ibanrln ind 

IniUactlVH dhiwitiliaai— wblch U pranotii : >Rd If, n^ l> oi>rrpnil« reUib>d. 

WnJiuii'H AiiglKt li>i> niods ihonHndi tarn flrhennf n, wc (lionld not be al 

■II nrprlHid lo linr ibat ths " Pli^alolngy nf Tula " bad cunvEricd a tilt 

ponloa o( tb« nading puhlio Into giitiroiiomerr. 

Treatise on fVood Engraving, 

Historical and Prnclicai. By VVru.T\K Asorbw CiMTn " 
and JoRH jACKHon, with iipwtirds of four bunUrcd iliui 
imllnna engraved on wood by J^o. J.\cxsoit. Ac. inoluf 
ing tliu beat (■jtamplca of modprn English Knersver'a wori 
A large vnhime, thick im|ieria1 Svo. S64 clowly print* 
paiTdj. Willi preface, indexes, Ac. Tastofully bound io 
half iloxbmglie Morocco, i;iil lop. (.VSO. ID full trca 
marldedialf. super cxiia, $9.00, AacntlnilT new wlitinn, 
. with an H'lttilir.iiril ciiupler by HBITSr Q. Baas, on Ibe 
'■ ArtiHta and Engravers on Wood of tho pment d»jr," pro- 
YtiHjIy illustrntccl. wlih full di-surlpiivu ncoouDt of iho 
elements and pi'ncticc of the nrt, wilb bints on woudcul 
■ ■ c, ftc., &c. 

I, -•"'„.! K„„™vin„M. . nahl* ti>Ibib«, RHlqiir 1s !'• 

r. jHcUon's iTpDtatloa 
M of lb* hrlcblct ar* 
rftt.rmp«|i_rf_ll '-■ - 





llerculanum et Pompei, 

Ubcueil o^NisRAL des Peintures, Brohzeb, Mosaiqueb. 
&c., DBCOUVB1RT8 JusQu'A CE JOUR et reproduiu d'apr^ 
tous les ouvrages publics jusqu'ft present avec un texte ex- 
plicatif de M. Barre, with upwards of 700 fine engravings 
. %n autUne. 8 vols. Impl. 8vo, French boards, uneuL 
$40.00. 

- *•* This is the MOOT covfletb work on the discoveries at HercaUn»ain 
and Pompeii, exhibiting all the Paindugs, Bronzes, Miniatnres, &c„ hith- 
erto pablished in rare or expensive works, with the addition of many others 
which have not previoosly appeared. Vol. YIII. consiste of the HuasE Bm- 
CBBT, and is Inclosed in a case. 

TAe Philosophy of Existence. 

The Reality and Romance of Histories. In Four Books. 
I. History of Deities, or Theism and Mythism. II. History 
of Heaven, or the Celestiid Regions. III. History of De- 
mons, or Demonism. IV. History of Hades, or the In- 
fernal Regions. Including a History of Angels and Pur- 
gatory. By E. O. Kblley, M.D, 1 vol.. 8vo. $5.00. 

The work, as a whole, is particularly adapted to the general reader, not 
only because of the special interest that the subject has. but from the variety 
of its characters and incidents, its visions and revelations, its narratives ana 
its mar\'els. The sentimental charm of the most admired poets, the highly- 
wrought romance of the novelist, find at least their counterpart here. The 
objects embraced have inspired the greatest of ancient poets— Homer and 
Viri^I; and Milton and Dante have not been less devoted to the themes of 
the nistories. 

Scientific and Religious Mysteries of 
Antiquity : 

The Gnosis and Secret School of the Middle Ages, Mod- 
em Rosicrucianism, and Free and Accepted Masonry. 
By John Yarker. 12mo, new cloth. $2.00. 

**" "The sublime depths of the mysteries of antiquity have been 
sounded but by few minds in the lapse of ages, and those who have leisure to 
follow upon tbeir tracks will meet with an ample reward. 

Legge's Chinese Classics. 

Translated into English, with Preliminary R^says and 
Explanatory Notes, Vol. I., The Life and Teachings 
OF Confucius. Vol. II., The Life and Works of Men- 
cius. ' Vol. III., The She King; or, the Book of Poa- 
'issi. Together 8 vols. 8vo, cloth. $10.00. 
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